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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Op all the French living writers, no one is more exten- 
sively known, or more universally admired, than Alphonse 
de L amartine, and the announcement of a book by no other 
of his countrymen creates an equal sensation. For this 
popularity, Lamartine is indebted to an union of causes, 
which have endowed him with great social and pecuniary 
advantages, and also with a mind which, if not logical, is 
certainly graceful and sensitive, impressionable, and tender. 
His works are generally self-impersonations,and when we read 
them, we become aware that the scenes he describes, that 
the ideas he places on the lips of another, are reflected by 
the mirror of his own mind, and assume no small portion of 
his own character. To this he is led by tastes and habits, 
evinced in his selecting as the work of Lord Byron, most 
consonant with his own taste, Childe Harold, in which 
the noble poet speaks of his own sorrows and wanderings, 
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vi translator's preface. 

and which, in Lamartine's version, has become as popular 
as English poetry ,can ever Jt>e in the fetters of the French 
Couplet. 

Aware that this book would create as great a sensation in 
America as it had done in France, I felt most grateful to a 
kind friend, who placed the early proofs of the original at 
my disposal, and have sought to make the best use of his 
civility. Such as it is, the translation is here submitted to 
the public, which has, with some kindness, received other 
translations which have hitherto occupied me. 

Genevieve, though a prose work, is in fact an episode of 
the poem of Lamartine, Jocdyn, in which he describes the 
tenor of life of a country curate, and which is, in France, 
popular as it deserves to be. I had, originally, intended to 
have made an abstract of that poem, connecting the charac- 
ters of Jocelyn and Marthe with the action of this story. 
On attempting to do so, I discovered that the preface would 
occupy as many pages as the book itself, and that it would 
be impossible to satisfy myself and others within the space 
at my disposal. I therefore determined to make nothing 
more than an announcement of the fact, referring those who 
might, be more curious, to the poem itself, a perusal of which 
will confer on any educated mind a very exquisite gratifi- 
cation. 

The author proposes to himself a high task, and one 
which he is, doubtless, able to fill. His long wanderings 
among the peasant homes of France, hare made him well 
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acquainted with the French people, and the series of works 
he promises in the prologue can not but do good. That 
there is so little published for popular use in France, while 
such Alexandrine libraries appear in America, can only be 
accounted for by the fact, that here the people are far more 
valuable than they have heretofore been elsewhere, and that 
the road to power and to popularity, which is an author's 
power, is commanded by them. 

I trust, before a long time shall elapsed, to be able to 
place another of this series before the public, and conclude 
my portion of this volume, by invoking its favor for this 
expression of Lamartine's book. 

Fayette Robinson. 

New York City, Sept. 1, 1850. 



PROLOGUE. 



I. — Before I commence with the history of Genevieve, this 
series of stories and dialogues illustrating hnmble life, it is neces- 
sary to define the spirit which animated their composition, and to 
tell why they were written. I must also tell why I dedicate this 
first story to Mile. Reine- Garde, seamstress and servant at Aix, 
in Provence. This is the reason : — 

II. — I had passed a portion of the summer of 1846 at that 
Smyrna of France, called Marseilles ; that city, the commercial 
activity of which has become the chief ladder of national enter- 
prise, and the general rendezvous of those steam caravans of the 
West, our railroads*; a city the Attic taste of which justifies it in 
assuming to itself all the intellectual cultivation, like the Asiatic 
Smyrna, inherent in the memory of great poets. I lived outside 
of the city, the heat of which was too great for an invalid, in one 
of those villas formerly called bastides, so contrived as to enable 
the occupants during the calmness of a summer evening — and no 
people in the world love nature so well — to watch the white sails 
and look on the motion of the southern breeze. Never did any 
other people imbibe more of the spirit of poetry than does that of 
Marseilles. So much does climate do for it. 

III. — The garden of the little villa in which I dwelt opened by 
a gateway to the sandy shore of the sea. Between it and the water 
was a long avenue of plane trees, behind the mountain of Notre 
Dame de la Garde, and almost touching the little lily-bordered 
stream which surrounded the beautiful park and villa of the 
Borelli. We heard at our windows every motion of the sea as it 
tossed on its couch and pillow of sand, and when the garden gate 
was opened, the sea foam reached almost the wall of the house, 
and seemed to withdraw so gradually as if to deceive and laugh 
at any hand which would seek to bedew itself with its moisture. 
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I thus passed hoar after hour seated on a huge stone beneath a 
fig-tree, looking on that mingling of light and motion which we 
call the Sea, From time to time the sail of a fisherman's boat, 
or the smoke which hung like drapery above the pipe of a steamer, 
rose above the chord of the arc which formed the golf, and af- 
forded a relief to the monotony of the horiflon. 

IV. — On working days, this vista was almost a desert ; bnt when 
Sunday came, it was made lively by groups of sailors, rich and 
idle citizens, and whole families of mercantile men who came to 
bathe or rest themselves there, enjoying the luxury both of the 
shade and of the sea. The mingled murmur of the glad voices 
of men, women and children, enchanted with sunlight and with 
repose, united with the babbling of the waves which seemed to 
fall on the shore, light and elastic as sheets of steel. Many boats, 
either by sails or oars, were wafted around the extremity of Cape 
Notre Dame de la Garde, with its heavy grove of shadowy pines ; 
as they crossed the gulf, they touched the very margin of the water, 
to be able to reach the opposite bank. Even the palpitations of 
the sail were audible, the cadence of the oars, conversation, song, 
the laughter of the merry flower and orange-girls of Marseilles, 
those true daughters of the gulf, so passionately fond of the wave, 
and devoted to the luxury of wild sports with their native element, 
were heard. 

V. — With the exception of the patriarchal family of the Rostand, 
that great house of snip-owners, which linked Smyrna, Athens, 
Syria and Egypt to France by their various enterprises, and to 
whom I had been indebted for all the pleasures of my first voyage 
to the East ; with the exception of M. Miege, the general agent 
of all our maritime diplomacy in the Mediterranean ; with the 
exception of Joseph Autran, that oriental poet who refuses to quit 
his native region because be prefers his natural elements to glory, 
I knew but few persons at Marseilles. I wished to make no ac- 
quaintances, and sought isolation and leisure, leisure and study. 
1 wrote the history of one revolution, without a suspicion that 
the spirit of another convulsion looked over my shoulder, hurry- 
ing me from the half-finished page, to participate, not with the 
pen, but manually, in another of the great dramas of France. 

VI. — Marseilles is however hospitable as its sea, its port, and 
Us climate. A beaitifid nature there expands the heart Where 
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heaven smiles, man also is tempted to be mirthful. Scarcely 
had I fixed myself in the faubourg, when the men of letters, of 
politics, — the merchants who had proposed great objects to them* 
selves, and who entertained extended views ; the youth, in the 
ears of whom yet dwelt the echoes of my old poems ; the men 
who lived by the labor of their own hands, many of whom how- 
ever write, study, sing, and make verses, came to my retreat, 
bringing with them, however, that delicate reserve which is the 
modesty and grace of hospitality. I received pleasure without 
any annoyances from this hospitality and attention. I devoted 
my mornings to study, my days to solitude and to the sea, my 
evenings to a small number of unknown friends, who came from 
the city to speak to me of travels, literature, and commerce. 

Commerce at Marseilles is not a matter of paltry traffic, or 
trifling parsimony and retrenchments of capital. Marseilles looks 
on all questions of commerce as a dilation and expansion of 
French capital, and of the raw material exported and imported 
from Europe and Asia. Commerce at Marseilles is a lucrative 
diplomacy, at the same time both local and national. Patriotism 
animates its enterprises, honor floats with its flag, and policy 
presides over every departure. There commerce is one eternal 
battle, waged on the ocean at their own peril and risk, with 
those rivals who contend with France for Asia and Africa, and 
for the purpose of extending the French 'name and fame over the 
opposite continents which touch on the Mediterranean. 

VII. — One Sunday, after a long excursion on the sea with 
Madame Lamar tine, we were told that a woman, modest and timid 
in her deportment, had come in the diligence from Aix to Mar- 
seilles, and for four or five hours had been waiting for us in a little 
orange -grove next between the villa and the garden. I suffered 
my wife to go into the house, and passed myself into the orange- 
grove to receive the stranger. I had no acquaintance with any 
one at Aix, and was utterly ignorant of the motive which could 
have induced my visitor to wait so long and so patiently for me. 

When I went into the orange-grove, I saw a woman still 
youthful, of about thirty-six or forty years of age. She wore a 
working-dress which betokened little ease and less luxury, a robe 
of striped Indienne, discolored and faded ; a cotton handkerchief 
on her neck, her black hair neatly braided, but, like her shoes, 
somewhat soiled by the dust of the road. Her features were fine 
and graceful, with that mild and docile Asiatic expression whioh 
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renders any muscular tension impossible, and gives utterance 
only to inspiring and attractive candor. Her mouth was possibly 
a line too large, and her brow was un wrinkled as that of a child. 
The lower part of her face was very full, and was joined by wide 
undulations, altogether feminine however in their character, to a 
throat which was large and somewhat distended at the middle, 
like that of the old Greek statues. Her glance had the expression 
of the moonlight of her country rather than of its sun. It was 
the expression of timidity mingled with confidence in the indul- 
gence of another, emanating from a forge tfulness of her own nature. 
In fine, it was the image of good-feeling, impressed as well on 
her air as on her heart, and which seem, confident that others 
are like her. It was evident that this woman, who was yet so 
agreeable, must in her youth have been most attractive. She 
yet had what the people (the language of which is so expressive) 
call the seed of beauty, that prestige, that ray, that star, that 
essence, that indescribable something, which attracts, charms, and 
enslaves us. When she saw me, her embarrassment and blushes 
enabled me to contemplate her calmly and to feel myself at once 
at ease with her. I begged her to sit down at once on an orange- 
box over which was thrown a Syrian mat, and to encourage her 
sat down in front of her. Her blushes continued to increase, and 
she passed her dimpled but rather large hand more than once over 
her eyes. She did not Jaiow how to begin, nor what to say. I 
sought to give her confidence, and by one or two questions as- 
sisted her in opening the conversation she seemed both to wish 
for and to fear. 

VIII. — " Madame ," said I to her. She blushed yet 

more. 

" I have no husband, Monsieur. I am an unmarried woman." 

" Ah ! Mile., will you be pleased to tell me why you have 
come so far, and why you waited so long to speak with me ? Can 
I be useful to you in any manner ? Have you any letter to give 
me from any one in your neighborhood ?" 

" No, Monsieur, I have no letter ; I have nothing to ask of 
you, and the last thing in the world that I should have done, 
would have been to get a letter from any of the gentlemen in my 
neighborhood to you. I would not even have huilorcd them to 
know that I came to Marseilles to see you. Tiwy would have 
thought me a vain creature, who sought to magnify her import- 
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ance by visiting people who are so famous. All, that would 
never do !" 

" What then do you wish to say ?" 

" Nothing, Monsieur." 

" How can that be ? You should not for nothing have wasted 
two days in coming from Aix to Marseilles, and should not have 
waited for me here until sunset, when to-morrow you must return 
home." 

" It is, however, true, Monsieur. I know you will think me 
very foolish, but ... I have nothing to tell you, and not for a 
fortune would I consent that people at Aix should know whither 
I am gone." 

" Something however induced you to come, — you are not one 
of those triflers who go hither and thither without a motive. I 
think you are intellectual and intelligent. Reflect. What in- 
duced you to take a place in the diligence and come to see me? 
Eh!" 

" Well, sir," said she, passing her hands over her cheeks as if 
to wipe away all blushes and embarrassment, and at the same 
time pushing her long black curls, moist as they were with per- 
spiration, beyond her ears, " I had an idea which permitted me 
neither to sleep by day nor night. I said to myself, Reine, you 
must be gratified. You must say nothing to any one. You must 
shut up your shop on Saturday night as you are in the habit of 
doing. You must take a place in the night diligence and go on 
Sunday to Marseilles. You will go to see that gentleman, and 
on Monday morning you can again be at work. All will then 
be over, and for once in your life you will have been satisfied 
without your neighbors having once fancied for a moment that 
you have passed the limits of the street in which you live." 

IX. — " Why, however, did you wish so much to see me ? 
How did you even know that I was here ?" 

" Thus, Monsieur : a person came to Aix who was very kind 
to me, for I am the dressmaker of his daughters, having pre- 
viously been a servant in his mother's country-house. The family 
has always been kind and attentive, because in Provence the 
nobles do not despise the peasants. Ah ! it is far otherwise — 
some are lofty and others humble, but their hearts are all alike. 
Monsieur and the young ladies knew how I loved to read, and 
that I am unable to buy books and newspapers. They sometimes 
lent books to me, when they saw anything which they fancied 
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would interest me, such as fashion plates, engravings of ladies' 
bonnets, interesting stories, like that of Reboul, the baker of 
Nimes, Jasmin, the hair-dresser of Agen, or, Monsieur, the his- 
tory of your own life. They know, Monsieur, that above all 
things I love poetry, especially that which brings tears into the 
eyes. ,, 

" Ah, I know," said I with a smile, " you are poetical as the 
winds which sigh amid your olive-groves, or the dews which drip 
from your fig-trees." 

" No, Monsieur, I am only a mantua-maker — a poor seamstress 
in ... . street, in Aix, the name of which I am almost ashamed 
to tell you. I am no finer lady than was my mother. Onoe I 

was servant and nurse in the house of M Ah ! they were 

good people, and treated me always as if I belonged to the mmily. 
I too thought I did. My health, however, obliged me to leave 
them and establish myself as a mantua-maker, in one room, with 
no companion but a goldfinch. That, however, is not the ques- 
tion you asked me, — why I have come hither ? I will tell you. 

X. — " Eight days ago I read in the Marseilles papers some 
magnificent verses by M. J. Autran, addressed to M. Lamartine. 
These verses inspired me with a passionate desire to see one who 
had filled our provincial poet with such magnificent thoughts. 
There was no quiet or repose for me until my desire was accom- 
plished. When I came, I did not even remember that I had 
neither a new dress, nor a decent bonnet ; none of those articles 
of toilette necessary to fit me to appear before persons of a con- 
dition superior to my own. Now that I am here, I do not know 
what to say, and stand before you like an adventuress come to 
deceive honest people. I assure you, however, Monsieur, I am 
not one of that kind, and as a proof of it, now that you have re- 
ceived me so politely and kindly, I go away contented, and am 
fully satisfied with your reception." 

" Ah, Mademoiselle, do not be uneasy. I do not for a moment 
fancy you anything but what you are. Your face is a sufficient 
recommendation. The ears sometimes deceive us, it is true, 
but the eyes never do. Your face is too transparent with candor 
and good nature to mask an intriguer. Nature never writes so 
falsely on the countenance. I have as full trust in you as if I 
had known you from the cradle. I will not, however, permit 
you to go away without speaking a little more kindly, and without 
partaking of the hospitality of our ratal table. My wife now is 
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dressing for dinner, and will be glad, as I am, to receive yon. 
Pass the evening with us, and between now and dinner, tell me 
how yon contracted this taste for reading, this poetical sentiment 
and longing to become acquainted with those the works of whom 
yon have read of." 

" I shall be happy to do so, Monsieur ; but my story is long, 
being comprised in the two words — work and thought." 

XI. — li My name is Heine Garde, and I was born in a Tillage 
in the neighborhood of Air, in Provence. At an early age I 
became a servant in the house of Madame de * * * *, who had 
several daughters. I was a nurse in the castle, grew up with the 
young ladies, and saw them become women. They treated me 
rather as a sister than as a servant, as also did the father and 
mother for the sake of their children. That I might not be forced 
to quit the family, I always refused to marry. While the young 
ladies were being educated, I contrived to pick up some fragments 
of information. I read their books, and was like the wall, hear- 
ing all things, but saying nothing. I taught myself to write, to 
cast accounts, to sew, to embroider, to bleach, to cut dresses, and, 
in fine, all that can be taught a young woman during a severe 
apprenticement. I even cut out their dresses and arranged their 
hair at Aix, for balls and parties. They thought no one but myself 
could do anything well ; and consequently when they left the 
house very beautiful and very well dressed, I was often obliged 
to wait for them until two or three o'clock in the morning to 
undress them. On such occasions they said, ' Reine, Reine, 
there is a book to amuse you while we dance.' I took the book 
and used to sit all night long by their fire-side. When I had 
read it through, I began it again ; and if on account of my 
simple-mindedness, anything about the work seemed strange, I 
asked them to explain it to me. They always seemed to take 
pleasure in gratifying me. Thus was it, Monsieur, I read the 
story of poor Laurence in your poem of Jocelyn. I wept over 
it a whole night long when the young ladies had left me alone at 
their table. I said to myself, how happy would I be to know 
the author. You know, Monsieur, how the verse runs. 

" ( Where was he who made the song f 
A sailor on the sea : 
While his ship was rushing on, 
At home he dreamed to be,* etc* 

# The original isasfrUowi}— 
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" Ah, yes," said I, u that mariner's song is well known to 
me. It was made by a sailor who put his poetry in action, and 
wrote his name beneath his last verse, as Phidias did beneath the 
feet of his statue. Van Dyk did the same thing on the collar of 
the dog in all his pictures. The reason of this naturally enough 
is, that the artist may live as long as his works. Go on, how- 
ever. How came you to leave that house, and what is your 
business now ?" 

XII. — She resumed : — " When the young ladies were mar- 
ried, and their mother died, I had no situation. I did not wish 
to go again into service : I had lived too happily to do so, and 
any other house would have seemed unhappy to me. I had no 
longer any courage to bear a thing of that kind. Monsieur gave 
me a little annuity of fifty crowns, to remember his wife by, 
and the young ladies said, ' Do not be uneasy, we will not let 
you beg your bread.' I had courage, I was known to, and, I 
may say, esteemed by, all the good families of Aix. I leased a 
room, with a little shop below, in a part of the town where rents 
were not dear, and became a mantuamaker. I live by my 
needle ; all love me, and I have as much work as I can do. I 
ask nothing more but to be able to live and lay up something 
for the time when my eyes shall begin to grow weak, and I shall 
not be able to sew fast as I do now ; for you see, I have no 'am- 
bition, and live moderately. I also sell some few dry-goods to 
the people in my neighborhood. I have a bird which is a com- 
panion to me ; or rather," said she, " I had, for it is dead. An- 
other, however, which some day I may love quite as well, has 
been sent me. On Sunday and holidays I read ; and in fine, 
Monsieur, time does not hang on my bands. All, besides, are 
very kind to me at Aix. Would you belieVe it, gentlemen like 
you ; gentlemen of high pretensions, educated men, even mem- 
bers of the Academy, knowing how Hove to read, and that I have 
even written some trifles, are not ashamed to stop sometimes at 
my shop, to lend me a book or a paper, and to speak familiarly 
to me, as if I were somebody ? Ah, the country around Aix 
is glorious, indeed ! There is no other country like it." 

XIII. — " Ah, Mademoiselle, you write verses," said I with 

Qui est ce qui a fait ce chanson ? 

Un marin sous sa toile, 
Pendant qu'il cargnait la voile, 

En xerojant sa mail on. Eto^et* 
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a smile ; " I would have known it from your bright yet dreamy 
eyes. There is no heaven without clouds ; dreams and verse 
are the colored clouds of your beautiful eyes. Well ! I do not 
write verses any more, but I love them as I ever did. Verses 
only originate when the mind is happy and we love always to 
return to them. Perhaps you may remember some of those 
which you have composed. If so, will you be kind enough to 
repeat them to me ? Look around us ; the place is a fit one. 
The sun is sinking, the sea, which as it rolls, murmurs in our 
ears, every wave of which throws up its shells, which ring an 
accompaniment like that of a young girl who sings and keeps 
time with her castanets, these orange trees, which, at every 
murmur of the breeze, drop their white leaves on our dark 
hair, a stranger too, once a poet, is seated in front of you anx- 
ious to hear you and delighted already with the sound of your 
voice. Ah ! is not such a scene worth a whole audience of the 
Academy at Aix, Marseilles or even at Paris ?" 

" I shall never," said Reine, "be bold enough," — and she 
lifted the globes of her eyes toward the dark orange leaves, as if 
she looked for her bird amid the branches, — " to do so. Ah, no, 
I shall never be able to. But, Monsieur, here I have brought 
with me some copied out at various times when I had leisure, to 
show to M. Autran, in case he should ask me for them. I had 
rather you should yourself read them than that I should repeat 
them : I shall not then be ashamed, and ... the paper will not 
blush." She handed me three or four pieces of poetry, written 
on coarse paper, and worn by her thimble, scissors, &o. As I 
read them she wiped her brow with her apron, and looked into 
the depth of the orange grove, as if she were afraid that some 
impression of what I read should be visible on my countenance. 

XIV. — The verses I read astonished and touched me. They 
were naive, graceful, and sensitive,' and were the evident palpi- 
tation of the heart made harmonious with the ear. They re- 
sembled a modest, pious, and graceful face, instinct with true 
womanly poetry,- the soul of which feels out for the gentlest 
ohords of an unknown instrument, to express. its sentiments. 
They were neither agonizing nor metallic, like the verses of 
Heboid ; nor epic and guttering with spangles, like those of Jasmin. 
They were not either minute and fanciful, as are the verses of 
those young female prodigies, nipped in the very bud by imita- 
tion, that Mephistopheles of human genius. They were herself, 
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the monotonous and plaintive airs sung by a workwoman even as 
she bent over her toil, as an encouragement to her weary fingers 
to hurry on in their task. The breath scarcely sufficed for the 
inspiration ; but the inspiration itself was strong, just, and pene- 
trating, reaching from the heart to heaven. One was rather 
moved than astonished by them ; for they were the first instinct 
of poetry, popular poetry as it is universally at its origin, even 
before it has acquired the tones of art. It was a sad monotony, 
a romance in three notes, with seven or eight images intended to 
express the infinite. 

XV. — I gave the papers back to Heine, telling her simply the 
truth, instead of flattering her. I told her there were really ex- 
cellent things in her verses, and that God had given her two of 
his choicest gifts — that of thinking and of expressing her thoughts 
gracefully. Besides these, she had the gift of a tear-evoking 
yoke. I however by no means counseled her as yet to print her 
poems, which, like certain streams, could only be drunken at the 
fountain-head. 

" Ah, Monsieur, what do you say ? I never dreamed of such 
a thing. I make a book ! My very good angel would laugh at 
me. I never wrote except on Sunday, when I was weary and 
did not wish to walk. The gentlemen of Aix do not know that 
I ever write. When one lives all alone as I do, one must, to be 
sure we are alive, sometimes speak aloud. Well, Monsieur, in 
these verses I spoke aloud, but to no other ear than my own. 
When I am very sad, I am thus able to find consolation." 

XVI. — " Then you are sometimes sad ?" asked I with true 
interest. 

" Not often, Monsieur, thank God. I am of a contented mind. 
Every one however has trouble, especially when alone without 
relations, family, husband, children, or niece with them : — when 
at night one goes to a lonely room and awakens alone in the 
morning without even hearing one bird climbing on the wires of 
ite cage. 

" But if they did not die, Monsieur, and were like the parrots 
and parroquets we see on the quai at Marseilles, which live, 
they tell us, a hundred and one years ! Ah ! then one would 
never want company until death came. Aa soon however as you 
love anything it dies. You wake up some sunny morning and 
do not hear your pet singing beside you; you speak to him and 
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he does not answer ; you spring from bed and run barefoot to the 
cage and what do you see ? The poor creature lies on the floor 
of bis prison, with open mouth, closed ejes, his feet contracted, 
and his wings pendent. Farewell ! all is over. Farewell, joy, 
and song, and friendship. They have left your home and when 
you come home nothing will welcome you. I tell you, Monsieur, 
this is very sad." 

As she spoke the tears glistened on her eyelids. 

" You then think much of your goldfinch, Mile. Heine ?" 
said I. 

" Ah ! yes, sir, I have thought of it ever since it died. When 
one has few friends, you know one becomes attached to those 
which God gives us. The bird loved me so much, we talked so 
much, and were so much together. People say animals have no 
souls. I do not wish to offend a good Gk>d, but if my poor bird 
had no soul, why did he love me so much ? Was it with his 
feathers, perhaps, or his claws ? Bah ! let the wise men say 
what they please ; I hope there will be birds and trees in Para- 
dise, and am sure in thinking so I commit no sin. Can God ever 
deceive us ? Does he ever make us love what can be only vanity 
and illusion ?" 

" Have you never written anything, Reine, about this loss 
which distresses you so much ?" 

" Yes, Monsieur, only last Sunday I looked at its empty cage 
and saw the withered leaves which yet hung in it, and I sate 
down to write verses to my poor goldfinch just as if he had been 
able to hear me. I did not, however, finish them, for I was too 
unhappy." 

" Repeat ihe verses to me, or at least what you remember. I 
am anxious only for the sentiment they unfold, not the words/' 

She seemed for a moment to look into her memory, and then in 
a tender and passionate voice, as if her bird had been by to hear 
her, said — 

a Thou bird who at my very look wouldrt start, 

Who cheered me with thy merry song, 
Art silent now, and I am void of art 
To rouse thee, for death's icy dart, 

Alas 1 bath struck thee down. 

" That thou wilt be forgot, ah ! do not fear, 

Thou sweetest bird that ever trilled ; 
For six long years thou sat'st beside me here, 
Forgetful of thy native sphere— 

Green wood and smxmy field. 
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" How soon, my bird, close friends did we two grow, 

And whiled away each weary hour. 
If I was by, when thou by chance didst know, 
Gaily thou'dst Irng and gav'st me power 

The livelong day to sew. 

a E'en in thy prison thou wert ay content, 
My step, my voice were known to thee ; 
And oft above thee anxiously I bent, 
And thought, when thou didst sing to me, 
For whom thy sweetest song was meant 

" Then happily my lonely days were sped, 
And happily didst thou live too ; 
By my own toil and labor wert thou fed, 
Thy utmost ever thou wouldst do, 
Sing sweetly for thy bread. 

" I changed thy seed and gathered leaves for thee 

Oft in the summer's gayest hours, 
And from thy cage thou seem'dst to smile on me 
As thou wouldst peck the dewy flowers 

Thou lov'dst so well to see. 

" Why, know'st thou not how earnestly I sigh 
For thee e'en now ? on such a day 
Into my lonely chamber didst thou fly 
As though thou wert a heaven-sent ray 
To glad my ear and eye."* 



* For the verses in the text of Lamartine, the translator has no particular 
fancy, and has been persuaded, rather against his will, to attempt to do them 
into English. He thinks the English version scarcely so bad as the French. 
Lest, however, his readers should disagree with him, tie original is subjoined, 
that any one dissatisfied with his attempt may, if he chooses, render them 
to suit his own taste. — e. g. 

VERS A MON CHARDONNERET. 

Toi dont mon seal regard faisait frisonner l'aille, 

Qui m'egavais par ton babil, 
Helas ! te voila sourde a ma voix qui t'appelle 
Cher oiseau ! le saisoncruelle 

Te ta vie a tranche le fil ! 

Ne crain* pas que l'oubli chez les mortal t'accompagne,. 

O toi le plus doux des oiseaux ! 
Tu fus pendent six ans ma fidele compagne 
Oubliant pour moi la compagne 

Ta mere et ton nid de roseaux. 

Moi je fus aveo toi si yite accoutumee ! 
Not jeux etaient mon seal loitir. 
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This was terminated by two or three yet more melancholy 
strophes and by a hope that some day she would have again in 
heaven the bird she had so piously buried, in a rose-tree cage, 
singing at her window at the season of the blowing of the shrub 
which ever inspired its sweetest melodies. I am sorry that when 
I left Marseilles they were either torn or lost. 

XVII. — I told Reine how much I was obliged to her for 
having thus been kind enough to unfold to me the secrets of a 
heart in which the love even of a bird occupied so large a place. 
Madame de Lamartine came in and received her with that cor- 
diality which relieves a stranger of all timidity, and asked her to 
dine with us: Her voice seemed to refresh us, and mur- 
mured airs, gentle as if the goldfinch itself had warbled them in 
the ear of the poetic Reine. Used to live among the peasant 
women of Saint Point and Milly, my wife, had she been able to 
change the scene, might have fancied herself again at our old 
home. Reine seemed at the first glance to love her, and be- 
came, from the sympathy which unites all true souls, at once 
attached to her. Since that day, once or twice a year, she has 
written to her letters, accompanying which, are many kind 
wishes, and specimens of her own hand-craft with the needle. 

Lorsque ta me voyais dan* ma ohambre cnferaee, 
Tu cnantais ; atavoix aimee 
Mon ennui devenait plaisir ! 

Dam ta captivite, je semblaia te miffire 

Ta comprenais mes pas, ma voix 
Mon nom meime en ton chant ta sarai* me dire 
Desqae ta me voyais sourire 

Tu le gazouillais mille fois. 

Oh notre vie a deux ! qu'elle etait douce et pare ! 

Oh qu' ensemble nous etions bien : 
Le peu qa'U nous fallait pour Phumble nourriture— 

Je le gagnais a la couture ; 

Je pensals mon pain est le sien ; 

Je variais tes grains : puis, en forme de gerbe, 

Cuillie aux hords des champs d'ete, 
Ta me voyais suspendre 4 ta cage superb© 
Un coeur de lactue, un brin d'herbe 

Entre tes barreaux becquetes 1 

Que ne peux-tu savoir combien je te regrette ! 

Helas! oe fut a pareil-jour 
Que tu vins par ton vol egayer ma chambrette, 
On maintenont je te regrette 

Seule sous cette ombre d 'amour. , 
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XVIII. — When dinner was over, we went to sit in a stranded 
boat, not far from the villa, and we began to talk to Reine- 
Garde, as if she had been an old acquaintance, playing in the 
interim with the foam which was cast against the sides of the 
boat. 

" You are then very fond of reading ? You must, too, have 
read a great deal to be able to speak your own language, and 
express yourself so harmoniously." 

"Ah yes, Madame. Reading is next to praying to God 
and striving to humble myself before Him and the laws of Prov- 
idence my greatest pleasure. When one rises at dawn and sews 
until it is impossible to distinguish a black thread from a white 
one, the fingers needs must rest and the mind become busy. 
Such people as I have no company but only some pleasant even- 
ings passed at the threshold with our neighbors. Others, how- 
ever, soon go in, some to take care of household affairs, to attend 
to the evening meal, to make the children comfortable, or to 
amuse themselves in their own family circle ; many, to sleep 
and to prepare for the next day's toil ; and more go to places 
where both time and youth are wasted away ; to guinguettes and 
cabarets and cai&s. What else can poor girls, who are good, do, 
especially in winter when the days are short ? One must either 
read or do worse, as the four walls grow gray and the brands 
burn on the hearth." 

" What, then, do you read ?" asked my wife. 

" Ah, Madame, that is the worst of it," replied Reine. 
" One must read, yet sometimes one has no books. Books are 
made for different kinds of people, excepting always the Gospels 
and the books of him who wrote the Imitation of Christ. 
Authors, when they wrote, did not think of us. This is natural, 
Madame ; each one reflects only on his own condition. Authors, 
poets, the men who have written tragedies, comedies and ro- 
mances, were far our superiors in condition, or at least elevated 
themselves from our obscure and laborious condition to that of 
kings, queens, princesses ; to the halls and drawing-rooms of the 
mighty, the rich and the happy, to be the associates of the 
wealthy and luxurious of their age and era." 

" Naturally enough, they forgot you," said I, " and turned 
aside from you. They sought to sing to and gratify those with 
whom they associated.' They therefore lifted up their ideas 
to the level of those with whom they were living, to that of their 
taste and their language, when they described their manners. 
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Now, this intelligence, this science, this perfect, delicate and 
capricious taste of the higher classes ; this language, these man- 
ners, cannot be your own ; they cannot belong to you, at least, 
at first, and until education shall have made you familiar with 
the beautiful. The ancients had slaves, like Epictetus, JEsopus, 
and Terentius, who became authors, philosophers, and poets. 
Slaves, however, never had a literature. They had Socrates, 
but a Plato was needed to explain him to the people. Plato 
himself was necessarily elucidated by far more learned disciples. 
Cicero did not write until after Plato, and then he addressed 
himself to Scipio and to Atticus, the most distinguished scholars 
of Rome. Virgil repeated his Pastorals to the princesses of the 
court of Augustus at an age when true shepherds and shepherd- 
esses would not have understood him. Horace sang only of 
wine, leisure and licentious love, while the people on the Tiber 
quaffed their own sweat as it mingled with the water of its cas- 
cades. He, with his ears, drank in the murmurs, but the la- 
borers, the working men who hewed the stones of which Rome 
was built, drank nothing but its water. His verses were so dis- 
torted, so filled with imtendo and images borrowed from Greece 
and from history, that the people of his own day could neither 
sing nor understand him. Thus, too, has it ever been." 

"True," said Reine, "except Robinson Crusoe and the 
Lrvxs of the Saints, what has been written for the people ? 
Ah, yes, Telemachus, and Paul and Virginia," added she. 
" Both are amusing and touching. Telemachus, however, tells 
how a people should be governed, and with that we have nothing 
to do. The book, too, was written only for the education of the 
grandchild of a king. This, now, is it not so, is not adapted to 
us, Madame. The other touches every one's heart. It tells how 
to love, how one cannot live alone, how we wish to marry, to be 
happy, and how ambitious parents separate us, that we may be- 
come rich rather than happy. After all, however, Virginia is 
the child of a general, and has an aunt who wishes to make a 
woman of the world of her. To do so, she puts the young girl 
in a convent. All these things, however interesting they may 
be, do not concern us. They are but descriptions of things we 
never have and never can see in our homes, in our families, 
mid in our condition. They are, Madame, far above our grasp. 
We cannot reach them. Who writes books and poems for us ? 
No one, except the almanac-makers ; and they fill their pages 
with fooleries and idle jests, stereotyped from one year into the 
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next ; those who write foul romances which young girls blush to 
read, and hide from their parents ; and writers of songs which no 
chaste lips will utter : I do not speak of Beranger, who has, they 
tell me, made some beautiful songs and fancies, but who now 
pours out aU the goodness and wisdom of his soul in things too 
beautiful to be sung. Ah, when will there be a library for the 
poor ? Who will give us a book ? 

XIX. — All this she said with a good sense, far superior to her 
education, and above all in a tone so impressed with a conscious- 
ness of the mental poverty of the class to which she belonged, 
that I was forced to reflect for a moment on the truth and im- 
portance of her observation. 

" I have sometimes thought as much," said I, speaking to my 
wife, and to Reine, " but never was so fully aware of it as I am 
now that I have heard what you say. It is however true, a 
people which seeks to divert to amuse itself, to find pleasure in 
the indulgence of imagination, to elevate itself by thought, to 
humanize itself by sentiment, unless it be careful, will become 
intoxicated by corruption. Society should take the matter in 
charge, or God must call forth some popular genius, some working 
. H6mer, some toiling Milton, a warlike Tasso, or industrious 
Dante. A Fenelon must spring from the peasant's hut, a Cor- 
neille or a BufFon must arise in the work-shop, to accomplish him- 
self what the egoistic or slothful community is unwilling to do, to 
originate a literature and sentiment in the people. In my mind's 
eye I pass in review all the shelves of a well-filled library In 
my mind I place my hand on the principal names it contains, and 
attempt to form a collection of volumes calculated to furnish lit- 
erary food to any honest family of working people, to servants, 
mechanics, men, women, children, young girls and old men; 
books to be kept on the table, which any one may read when he 
pleases and in silence, at night or on Sunday, without feeling the 
want of any explanation or translation. Let me think for a mo- 
ment what books will suggest themselves to me." 

XX. — The Bible is an excellent book, full of history cal- 
culated to please the populace, as the records of the infancy of 
humanity always are. It is however filled with histories of crimo 
and ferocity which deprave the mind, heart and morals, were it 
thrown without comment and not expurgated into the hands ot 
children and of the masses* who are so ignorant. There are 
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Homer, Plato, Sophocles, JSschylus. They, however, lived at 
another era, amid another state of society, and wrote in another 
tongue — none of them will answer. Virgil, Horace, Cicero, 
Juvenal, Tacitus ! They however wrote in Latin, of which the 
people are ignorant. Milton, Lord Byron, Shakspeare, Pope, 
Dryden, and above all others, Crabbe ! They are in English, 
and are of no use. Tasso, Dante, Petrarca, each of whom is 
an admirable poet, wrote Italian, and therefore they are useless 
Well then, Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, Gesner: they wrote 
books, the pages of which are valuable to the people, for Ger- 
man poetry descends because the people seek to grasp it. Those 
authors, however, wrote in German, and are therefore useless. 
Here too are Cervantes, Calderon, Lope de Vega. They are 
however only parodists of the chivalric genius of the age, with 
which the present era cannot be charged. Besides they wrote 
in Spanish and are therefore of no use. There too are those 
grand sublime Oriental, Indian, Persian, and Arab poems. They 
are buried treasures of human imagination and wisdom from 
which masses of pure metal sufficient for humanity in all coming 
time may be had. They are however in Persian, Arabic and San- 
scrit, and to make these poems useful, miners and coiners are 
needed. They have not yet come, and the poems are valueless. 
There too are our old French poets ; they wrote only roman- 
ces of chivalry, cynical adventures, rhymed and threadbare 
compliments to imaginary nymphs, and to Court beauties. They 
are of no use. There is Pascal with his scholastic polemics on 
the refinements of dogmas, unintelligible to common sense, and 
few sublimely expressed thoughts, but which are sublime only as 
the unknown is profound, because of its depth and mystery — this 
book would make people mad if it did not make them ascetics. 
It is of no use. There is Bossuet, with his elegant, prophetic 
and Biblical style, his historical system, rolling worlds around a 
people lost in a wilderness : an orator thundering against kings, 
but complajsantly and skillfully, though sternly casting his light 
upon the Court, and showing an electrical blaze only on the 
people, whom he hesitates not to deliver body and soul to the 
modern Cyrus. His works contain but a skeleton, fragments 
and scintillations of the genius of eloquence and language. - They 
contain nothing more. There is Fenelon. I find much in Tele- 
machus and in his letters. The religious spirit, the humane phi- 
losophy, the grace, unction and odor of virtue are there ; but is 
this an author for the people ? There is Corneille. He, how- 
2 
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ever, is a political genius, and a dreamer too exalted for the human 
heart. He has scenes, maxims and explosions in verse, but no- 
thing more. The people are anxious for the detail of sentiments, 
not for general results — genius in its opinion lives in the soul, 
Tacitus-like, however, Corneille lives in words. There is Ra- 
cine, born to be the poet of the people, though unluckily when 
he lived, the people did not exist. Courts took possession of 
and are welcome to him. From all that he has written adapted 
to popular use, we find only his two Biblical tragedies, Athalie 
and Esther, his poetry having become popular when it became 
religious. The rest of his works are fit only for drawing-rooms. 

There is Voltaire, with his universal mind, but mind alone. 
Common sense, light criticism, satire, wit, jest, enjoyment, 
and sometimes cynicism, are found in his books. They are 
without soul, tenderness, pity and piety, the true marks of gen- 
ius to all who suffer. The philosopher of the happy, the aristo- 
crat of the gifted, the poet of twilight, his works contain little 
to interest the pure at heart. Like the lamp of a library they 
seem dim in the sunlight and are out of place in the abode of the 
indigent. 

There are all our historians. Since the chroniclers Montes- 
quieu with too lofty thought, Rollin, good though he may be, 
too servile a translator from antiquity and too long for readers 
to whom time is valuable. 

Our romance writers all select their characters in too exalted a 
rank, and endow sentiment with a jardow of the drawing-room, 
instead of making it speak as uneducated nature always does. 

Our philosophers, Descartes, Malebranche, Condillac, and all 
the later ones, may be abridged as much as you please, you can- 
not make the people read them, because the philosophy of the 
people is not reasoning. Its dialectics are instinctive, its logic 
an impression and conclusion ; a very tear. There is in this phi- 
losophy nothing to interest it; of the works of J. J. Rousseau 
nothing is known, but the first hundred pages of the Savoyard 
Vicar, and a few chapters of the Confessions, from which it gath- 
ers nothing except that a watch-maker gifted with genius, strug- 
gles with misery and sentiments, of the very nature of which he is 
himself ignorant. Of Chateaubriand's works the people read only 
Atala and Rene, where philosophy is tearful and piety mingled 
with love. None of them will answer. 

There too is the stage. Its dramas were written for courts 
alone, or for classes exclusively educated. The evidence of this 
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is that the people feel them not made for itself and leave them 
to the academy. For the people melodramas have been invented 
because as yet the true popular drama has not arisen. 

Our scientific men, too, have written in algebra and enwrap- 
ped themselves in a terminology half French, half Greek, which 
makes the natural sciences mysteries to the uninitiated. No one 
who will write scientifically in every-day language has been 
vouchsafed us. I am wrong, however. In England people be- 
gin to talk of a son of Herschel ; as yet we have found nothing. 

XXI. — Therefore, from all shut up in a complete library, for 
a man of the world or for an academy, I shall scarcely be able to 
extract more than five or six volumes in the French language 
calculated for the use of uneducated families in the town or 
country. Even those few volumes are not adapted to the man- 
ners and intelligence of this neglected part of the population. 
The people are however taught to read, but no opportunity is 
subsequently given them to read anything except books made for 
other classes, and pages stained with vices. To suffer them 
to feed on this is as sensible as it would be to give a child wea- 
pons, with which it could do nothing but injure itself. 

XXII. — As I thus thought and looked in the white and suffer- 
ing face of poor Reine, I became very sad, thinking the while 
how she could satisfy this thirst after knowledge and love which 
is so natural to us all. I said to her — 

" But, dear Reine, according to your idea what library could 
be collected for people in your condition ? Attempt to make out 
a catalogue yourself." We attempted this together, but could 
only find the five or six I have already named. 

" Books of that character, Monsieur, must, it is evident, be 
written, as they have no existence as yet. There are hundred 
thousands of works, Monsieur, for you. We have however only 
a few pagjjs." 

" Perhaps, indeed," said I, "the time to write them is actually 
come, for all now can read, morality in the masses evidently in- 
creases, and will endow intellectual leisure with the time wrested 
from the vices and debaucheries of other days. General knowledge 
is now augmented by the increase of labor and industry, and the go- 
vernment is about to be enlarged and all called on to exercise a por- 
tion of power. The greatest intelligence will be applied to the 
service of the country. 
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" This implies and makes it necessary that an infinitely larger 
portion of time be devoted to reading ; that solitary education ex- 
isting within every family, mind and soul are about to toil togeth- 
er in every class of society. Books are the utensils of this 
moral labor, and tools must be adapted to the hand that wields 
them." 

" That is true," said she. 

XXIII. — " Now as the desire to read, existing in the minds of 
the people, is increased by so many motives, the desire and ne- 
cessity of writing will also be proportionately increased among 
the better classes. Where one writer existed formerly there are 
now a hundred. " 

" Why so ?" asked she, with surprise. 

" For the very reason that you wrote verses to your goldfinch, 
and other similar compositions. Because there is more thought, 
more sentiment, more inspiration, more education, more leisure and 
a greater necessity in the educated class to produce something 
more than there was a century ago. The revolution has turned 
up more of the uncultivated soil of humanity. What was vege- 
tating vegetates no more ; what was sterile now is productive. 
Ideas have been sown and intelligence reared. Besides, classical 
knowledge is infinitely expanded. Every year a crowd of great 
men enter on the world with talent, thought and style. What 
can they do with these gifts unless they earn a reputation with 
them, or make them minister to fortune and glory ? Under the 
old regime the churches absorbed many of them, and they were 
made rich by benefices and lucrative functions of every kind. It 
no longer absorbs them. The Empire, the armies of which de- 
voured them, no longer demands a fixed quota. They have now 
but two careers, public office and literature. They write for the 
journals ; write articles, romances, poems and books. The mul- 
titude of writers who thus crowd at the gates of the temple of 
fame prevents us from observing how much talent is %owned in 
the crowd, and how fruitful this country, so often accused of 
sterility, is of new germs of vigor, originality, variety and gen- 
ius. There is now expended every morning in France and in 
Europe, on the articles which are thrown at night on the floor of 
a cafe, more literary talent than would be required for a great 
book, and win for an author the reputation of an excellent writ- 
er. I tell you I receive, every week, more poetry, politics and 
philosophy, in confidence, than would suffice to fill a large vol- 
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nine. The human head and heart are two workshops now pos- 
sessed of activity and productiveness far greater than they can 
be at any other period of humanity. Well, all this intellectual 
labor must be employed. As yet it is not, and therefore moves ; 
it is uneasy and threatens to ruin the country. It will however 
find employment, for Providence watches over the passions as 
well as the seasons. Do not forget this. God has produced no 
more mouths than ears of grain, and an ear for every mouth. 
Physical nature corresponds everywhere with the moral. When- 
ever you see a great necessity arise, be satisfied that some great 
force sufficient to satisfy it will also appear ; and when you see 
great power unemployed be also sure that some great necessity 
will arise to employ it. 

" Books for popular use, as soon as it shall be known that the 
people wish to read, will appear in every form, and give a useful 
and honorable occupation to all that talent which must write. 
Precisely as popular rights will assume their proper weight with 
liberal, constitutional, elective and republican institutions, in- 
telligences also will assume their proper level, from education, in- 
struction and popular literature." 

" Yes, that is true," said Reine, " but I never thought of it 
before. Why, though, now that we all can read, do people write 
only for drawing-rooms and academies ? Is not the people of the 
cities and of the fields as great a public as the other ? Do they 
not see that we laborers, artisans, mechanics, servants and 
women in the country are numbered by millions ? 

XXIV. — " Yes, Reine, doubt not, but that the era of pop- 
ular literature approaches ; when I say popular, you will under- 
stand that I mean the most healthful and pure of all literatures ; 
for, by the people, I mean what God, the evangelists, and phi- 
losophy, but not demagogues, understand by the term ; the most 
numerous^ and consequently most important portion of humanity. 
Before ten years shall have passed, if our new institutions suffer 
no eclipse to sterilize and alter them into a temporary despotism, 
the people will have books, a science and a press, a history and 
a collection of romances, a library suited to their minds, hearts 
and leisure ; and ,to their fortunes — 

" Who, however, will do all this for us ?" asked she, with an 
expression of joy and incredulity. 

" Who ?" said I. " The greatest of the learned; of those 
who think, sing, and write. As some years ago it was thought 
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an honor to instruct the court, to speak to kings, to gratify the 
great personages of the world, it will soon be thought an honor, 
or rather a virtue, to teach the people, to speak to the masses, 
to please the true-hearted people amid whom an appreciation of 
the good and beautiful will be diffused by education and reading. 
Glory will emanate from the audience. That is all. The audi- 
ence was lofty in rank ; now it will be humble. Genius also will 
turn, from its very nature, to that quarter whence glory is to be 
derived. Glory will then be esteemed; to hear an author's 
name on a woman's lips, to hear children and old men in the 
peasant homes of the country, in the hovels and work-shops, 
speak of great writers. Why does one wish to be read ? to be 
admired ? sometimes, but not often, to be appreciated, under- 
derstood and loved by those who read us ? Would it not be 
gratifying to a poet to know that his verses lived in the memory 
of thirty or forty millions of men, rather than on the shelves of 
five or six libraries ? Would it not be more pleasant to the 
writer to live in the families of these forty millions, to accompany 
them to their tables, to their business ; to go with them to their 
wagons, to their hearths, than to sit among forty Academicians, 
and have a court-pension and ministerial portfolio ? What do 
you think of the matter ? Let us look into our own hearts and 
examine them. Which would you prefer : to know that your 
verses were on the tongues of a million of children, and were re- 
peated by them after their prayers, on their mother's knees, 
or to have them printed on fine paper and bound in morocco, to 
slumber on the shelves of some lover of poetry ?" 

" Ah, how far better would the recollection of children and of 
the poor be !" said she. " That would be a breathing book." 

" And add — a loving one." 

" Yes ; and that is the great thing, after all. Is it not the 
case, Madame?" said she, turning to my wife ; " all glory which 
does not become transmuted into love is only a seed which does 
not germinate ? It is light without heat. Monsieur is right." 

XXV. — I wished to examine yet more closely the true taste 
and literary sentiment of this excellent woman, who was born 
among servants and lived amid the working-class. 

" What do you think, Mademoiselle, should be the nature of 
books for the manners, sentiments, and minds of people of your 
condition r What books should be the first, and what would be 
the best to write in the beginning for peasants, work-people, 
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their wives and children ; in fine, for all who know how to, but 
as yet have read little ?" 

" Ah, Monsieur, I know but little. The question is hard to 
answer. One has no taste until one tries." 

" But try to think, and tell me, what book would please and 
exert an influence on you in your present mental condition, 
and also before you had read the books which you have bor- 
rowed ? 

" Would that book be a philosophical treatise at the same time 
religious and rational, defining in brief, sublime, and sun-clear 
maxims, the great principles of human wisdom and virtue, grad- 
ually perfected by century after century in the mind and heart 
of man ? A catechism of human thought ?" 

" Yes," said she, with enthusiasm, " that would do no harm. 
Maxims, Monsieur, though, are cold to such as I am. There are 
bits of thought which we turn over and over in our hands until 
they begin to glitter. They are not, however, persons. Peo- 
ple in my condition always personalize ; for then we can love 
and hate. Thought, however, we can do neither the one nor the 
other with. It is dead. We would prefer something else." 

" A good universal history," said I, clear and logical, well 
written and ramified like that plane tree before you, the roots of 
which spring from the earth, the trunk from the roots, the 
branches from the trunk, boughs from the branches, and will thus 
enable you to follow out all the great families of man, from prim- 
itive days until the present time, with the progress, decay, death 
and resurrection of men, ideas, religions, institutions, arts, sci- 
ences and trades — would that answer ?" 

" Ah no, Monsieur ; it would suit the youthful who have some 
information, and those of the aged who are curious about the 
past. The majority, however ; women, girls, and children would 
not read a book like that. The subject is too remote from us, 
and concerns us too little. It passes before us like a torrent 
which dazzles and overpowers our mind. We had rather be able 
to dip our fingers in a little spring close to our doors. All that 
is great is great, but like heaven, is indistinct, and shows us no- 
thing but the stars." 

" An abridgment of all science and arts, explained simply and 
clearly, so as to unfold man's discoveries, inventions, fancies and 
perfections in every career of industry, would be good. That 
would give an idea of one's self, a respect for one's powers, » 
hope and a desire for perfection, and emulation between centuries ; 
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besides, it would do away with many erroneous ideas in relation 
to natural phenomena, now fancied to be the result of magic 
Would that answer ?" 

il Yes ; but only those of us who study will take a fancy to a 
book like that. We who toil, have no time to study. Besides, 
even should we read it, would any impression be left on us ? 
There would be a cloud of words, of things of light, of fasts 
which would disturb the mind. It suffices for us only to take 
care of ourselves, without interfering with other people." 

" Beautiful poems, which recount in verse, the battles such as 
Homer, Virgil, and Tasso have described, the attack and confla- 
gration of cities, the ruin of armies, and the conquest of na- 
tions ?" 

" We will read nothing describing anything of that kind. All 
that took place in the time of the Greeks and the Romans, when 
nations thought of nothing but war, and people dreamed of all 
imaginable fables. When gods and goddesses, when god-like 
creatures came from heaven to live with people who lived on 
earth. Now, the people do not believe in such poetical imagi- 
nations; they wish authors to tell them what is true and honest. 
Poetical fancies have faded away, and poets must sing what is 
true and honest, or no one will listen to them." 

" Yet in the beautiful romances in which men and women in 
love with each other, who talk together and write love letters to 
and fro, who sometimes deceive each other and then quarrel, who 
arrange matters and become again intimate, who after four vol- 
umes of mistakes end in marrying, and live happily and richly 
in some London Hotel ?" 

u Ah ! all that is as if people spoke the language of China, and I 
assure Monsieur we know nothing of all that. Stories which have 
relation to seamstresses and mantua-makers, which we read with 
pleasure, are the things we need. There are many writers who 
extol us more highly than we would be estimated — I wish though 
they would treat us as they do other people. Monsieur, the 
trouble of all mothers who are poor is, that they have to hunt 
through the pockets of their sons and daughters, to see if there 
be no books which should be thrown into the Are. Can it be 
possible that writers possessed of talent can amuse themselves in 
infusing poison, in strewing venom around the hearts of the young 
as people place arsenic in a bouquet, that they may poison those 
who fancy themselves caressing nature ? — No, no : the trouble is 
that though many books are made for us, all of them ezert an in- 
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jurious influence. Moreover, people who write such books 
abuse poor people who sell- their children. Who, however, coined 
the money to buy them, but the people who wrote those stories 
at two-pence a volume ?" 

" Simple, true and interesting stories, the incidents of which are 
gathered from our hearth-sides, which have reference to our 
manners and habits, to our professions and family life, which ac- 
company us in misery, happiness, and almost make a part of pop- 
ular language, which is as it were a mirror without a frame, un- 
varnished even by the color of life, in which man is seen in all 
his purity and candor, but which, far from ' reflecting the rude- 
nesses and vices of life, throws back to us, on the other hand, its 
noble sentiments, toils, devotion and virtue, for the purpose of 
increasing its self-esteem and magnifying its aspiration after per- 
fection, in a moral as well as a literary point of view. " 

" Ah, sir," said she, " those I think are the books which would 
please working people, and above all which would delight the men 
and daughters of persons of that class. As you know well 
enough that woman is the soul of family sentiment, it follows 
that if a mother or young girl in any family reads a book, it is 
all the same as if the father and brothers had also passed over its 
pages. We women are the heart of the household ; what we 
love delights the very walls we live in. The mental schoolmas- 
ter lives at the parish church, but the education of the heart id 
carried on at home. The mother, wife, daughter and sister of the 
true-hearted working man are his muses y as they call in the acad- 
emy of Marseilles ail the inspirations which spring up in the 
heart of man. Their inspirations are felt by all friends, and es- 
pecially by all their relations and intimates. Such 1 have often 
seen at the family circle of the working men of Marseilles choos- 
ing the book, lighting the lamp and saying, ' 1 am about to read 
to you, be silent and listen. ' " 

" But these stories must have some sympathy with the condi- 
tion of those who hear them ?" 

" Yes, Monsieur : were they not thus attractive, people would 
not listen to them. They would say, ' aU that is too high for 
us. We will not hear it. ' " 

" They must be true." 
. " Yes, sir : we have no passion for pure fancy because we are 
ourselves very imaginative. We are interested only in the truth, 
because our life is real, and truth is the poetry of people like 
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" Stories to please you, must be very simple and natural, and 
must contain neither incidents nor adventures ; otherwise they 
will have no resemblance to e very-day life." 

" True, sir : in our existence there are few incidents and 
events ; two or three sentiments alone make up our whole exist- 
ence.' ' 

" All this, I think, must be written in prose ?" 

u Yes, Monsieur, that we can understand best, for we like 
people to speak as we talk ourselves. Authors should keep their 
verses for psalms or prayers, or as I do, only weep after the dead 
with poetry. They should be kept to regret the absent, to re- 
call old memories and sigh over eternal separations. Poetry you 
know is not a speaking thing, it does not describe well, it simply 
weeps and sings ; its voices arise every day in our hearts, but only 
as echoes to blows, which astonish and amaze us. " 

" Such books must necessarily be cheap ; a week's reading 
should cost the laborer and mechanic no more than he would 
spend at the ale-house." 

u Yes, yes," said Heine, with a significant motion of her 
head ; " such a book as I speak of should not cost more than a 
bottle of wine, a game of cards, or a pipe of tobacco. The 
father and brother men would say, ' the bottle of wine I must 
drink, the pipe I will smoke all alone, and when I shall have done 
the glass and the bowl will both be empty. For the same money 
however I shall be able to buy a volume which will amuse my 
wife and children, which will, when I am alone at home, fill my 
heart with the pleasures of memory, and with gentle sentiments. 
Which shall I buy ?' Monsieur, he will buy the book, at least 
if he be not selfishly devoted to debauchery. He makes a cal- 
culation, which, simple as it may be, is exact. He will say, 
' If I pass the evening from home, in a public house, I shall possi- 
bly spend the wages of one or two days. If I pass it with my 
wife, children and neighbors, listening to some pleasant book, I 
shall spend only the price of a candle ; I shall have saved a por- 
tion of my salary, increased my information, and otherwise have 
improved myself.' Is not this true ?" 

" True ! true ! this is an idea which only you who are aware 
of the price of a laborer's time could originate. Your books 
therefore must be short." 

" Yes, Monsieur. To read them the light of a single candle 
only should be required, nothing more ; for men of toil have 
no time to sacrifice to books, and if the story be not finished on 
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one Sunday, it will be forgotten before the next ; one will not 
then be able to find the place, and keep up the connection of per- 
sons and things. People who have much leisure are the only 
ones who can read books in many volumes. Such men buy 
pleasures as we do stores, by wholesale. Pleasure, however, we 
buy by retail ; an ounce of salt, a page of sentiment, a single 
tear. The people buy everything a pennyworth at a time. We 
must take things as God wills we should do." 

XXVI.— yThe result of this conversation was that I resolved 
to fill, very imperfectly perhaps, the programme this very inter- 
esting woman had marked out for me, with some prose stories, 
some popular songs, to gratify the people who were famishing for 
reading, but who as yet had- no writers. I have seen much of 
peasant life, of sailors, working men and the good and faithful 
servants who are part of our household. I have passed much time 
in the cottages, in the great barrack -like rooms on the crowded 
thoroughfares, and on the mountains with shepherds. I have 
walked behind the laborer's wagon, strolled through the vineyard 
with the vine-dresser, and as I stalked along the ditch of the 
high-road, have talked familiarly with the naif, simple and pure- 
minded beings, the thoughts of whom are more familiar to me 
than those of persons we meet in drawing-rooms. I have wit- 
nessed or been the confidant of seven or eight obscure existen- 
ces, which however are full of interest ; the secret griefs and 
pleasures of whom, if properly written out would be perfect 
poems. I know all the events, situations and actors, and am 
about to attempt to write them out simply as they have been told to 
me. I shall publish them in simple and detached volumes at a 
low price, without any typographical or bibliographical luxury, 
that tbey may be accessible to the families of the poor and labor- 
ing clashes. I shall write in a style of no pretense, without any 
effort or system ; nature — nature — nature, shall be my only teach- 
er. All talent for works of this kind, is expressed by those 
thrice-repeated words. The people are more fully under its in- 
fluence than we are, and if they find themselves described in these 
unartistic pictures, will demand others similar in character. Freer 
and more liberal hands will cast what is demanded for it. Popular 
literature will be developed. It cannot begin and finish with works 
of sentiment ; for the lettered class of the community are all mind, 
while the people are all heart. By the influence of the heart, 
then, the people are exalted in taste and literary cultivation. 
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The gospel of sentiment is like the gospel of grace; it must first 
be expounded in simple style and in a language unsophisticated 
as that which a child would utter. 

XXVII. — The ideas thus instilled into my mind by the Aix 
mantua-maker, recalled to my recollection pages I had written 
years ago, as if I had a presentiment of the manner and idea of 
a history adapted to the people. I looked for the manuscripts and 
found them. Here they are : 

Hitherto the people has been much flattered. This is an evi- 
dence, that it has not been sufficiently esteemed, it being always 
acknowledged as a truth, that man flatters no one that he does 
not wish to lead astray. Why have the people been flattered ? 
Because it has ever been an instrument and not an end. Ev- 
ery one said : there is the seat of power ; we need their aid to 
overthrow governments which annoy us, or to absorb nations 
which we covet ; let us win the people to our side ; let us intox- 
icate it with itself, let us tell the people, that right resides with 
the majority, that its will is a substitute for justice : that God al- 
ways leads large battalions : that in history glory forgets all of- 
fenses : that to secure a triumph for the popular cause all means 
are justifiable, and that even crime is forgotten when the objects 
sought for are great and good. The people then will follow us 
and lend us its physical power ; when, however, assisted by its 
blood, we shall have overturned tyranny, and convulsed all 
Europe, we will say to the people, be silent, work and obey. 
Thus, until now, has the populace been spoken to ; thus have 
courtly vices invaded the streets, and impressed the people 
with such a spirit of education, and such a passion for servility 
and caresses, that like the monarchs of the latest Greek dynasty, 
it would be spoken to only on bended knees. This is not right. 
It should be spoken to by a man standing erect, speaking to it as 
an equal face to face. It is worth no more than the elements of 
the nation. Numercial force counts for nothing. Look at the 
component elements of the nation, and see what they severally 
are worth. They are ignorant, passionate, and often vicious as 
persons differently situated are. Is there anything there to kneel 
to ? no ; magnify ignorance, vice, passion and misery by millions, 
and vou will not be able to change human nature. It will always 
continue to be only a mass of men. Let us then forget number, 
an4 look only after the truth. 

" A history to be used by the people, must therefore be written 
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only with reference to truth ; and if you keep that in view you 
will not be less popular, less carefully read, and less attentively 
heard. The people have two corrupted tastes, adulation and 
falsehood ; but it has two natural passions, that of truth and 
courage. Those who dare to confront it, are always respected, 
and those who fear it are contemned. Some wild hearts only 
devour those which fly or fall at their approach. The people, 
like the lion, must not be approached except face to face and eye 
to eye, with a hand ready to pluck its mane, and with that firm 
and confident familiarity, proving that though ready to yield, one 
has a self-appreciation. You must say to the people, " be as 
numerous as you may, I yet know my own power." 

" When this is established, what point of view would you select 
to write a popular history? You will find three principal ones, 
that of glory, of patriotism, or of the civilization and the moral- 
ity of the acts you are about to record. If you select the first, 
you will gratify a warlike nation in a high degree, if it be daz- 
zled rather than enlightened ; and which feelings of this kind 
have often led men astray in relation to the value of men who 
appeared on its horizon. If you treat the subject, from the 
more exclusive point of view of patriotism, you will impress yet 
more highly any people, which finds for its sublime egotism the 
excuse of safety and greatness, and which, feeling its own power, 
fancied that the might of Europe resided in its arm. However, 
neither the one nor the other of these points of view enable you 
to see the true truth or the general truth. They will give you a 
glimpse only of the French truth. This being found only in Pa- 
ris, is, when the limits of the country are passed, found to be a 
lie. Your intelligence should not be restricted to the renuncia- 
tion of a truth, bounded by the frontier of a nation. The mind 
of a people should not be so restricted. What then can you 
do? You must select the universal and permanent point of 
view, that is to say, the unity of the individual and the nation- 
al acts you describe ; all others are illumined by a false and con- 
ventional light, this only by a full, divine radiance. This only 
can protect us from the uncertainty of human judgment and the 
labyrinth of prejudices; from opinions, passions and egotism 
which may be either personal or national, and which can induce 
the people to say, this is good, bad, or beautiful. In one word, 
if you wish to form the opinion of the masses, to divert them 
from the immoral theory of success, do what no one has yet done, 
make history conscientious ; that is the password of the mason- 
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ry of our age. Such an enterprise is both worthy of the people 
and of yourself. Setting out on such an historical enterprise, 
you will perhaps please the people at once, for its imagination is 
always passionate and impressible, and will also materially serve 
its cause, interests and thoughts. Every where you will see it un- 
der one of three aspects, either individualizing, under the aspect 
of glory, nationalized, or looking to patriotism, or finally, under 
the moral expression of civilization. By condensing the ten- 
dency of each of these in the grasp of a rigorous logic, you will 
beyond all doubt arrive at the result that glory and patriotism, 
separated from general morality, are both in a national point of 
view, and in relation to the real progress of humanity, utterly 
sterile. In a few words, you cannot but conclude that patriot- 
ism cannot act against humanity, and that nothing can prevail 
against justice. 

What an admirable commentary on Providence would a history 
thus written for the use of the people be ! I will also say, what 
a blessing would it be ! what an assurance for its future power 
would the possession of such a book become ! To teach the 
people by acts, by devotion, by the secrets of great political 
dramas in which men now see only mummers and scenery, the 
plot of which, however, was unfolded by an invisible hand ; to 
teaeh it, I say, to know and sit in judgment on itself, to govern 
itself ; to make it capable of knowing the motives of those who 
serve, and those who lead it astray ; to enable it to put its hand 
on every man, on every great event of its own history, and say, 
weigh yourself carefully, not by the false standard of the day, of 
prejudice, of passion, of national vanity, nor of narrow patriotism, 
but with the true meter of universal conscience, existing in all 
humanity, and which was vouchsafed for the use of all civiliza- 
tion ; convince it that history records no chances, that it does 
not preserve the memory of the acts of a mob of men, a series of 
mistakes, but a progressive advance through the series of cen- 
turies, in which every nation has its position, its duty, and its 
part assigned to it ; where all classes of society in the eyes of God 
are on an equal footing ; teach the people religiously to respect 
itself, to be conscientious in all it does in the progressive fulfill- 
ment of the great designs of Providence ; in one word, create a 
moral sense, and use this sentiment in the examination of all 
dynasties, all great men, and on itself. I venture to say, such a 
gift would be more important to the people than empire ; far more 
than possession of the state. It would be to endow it with con- 
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science, judgment, and self-control. It would make it independ- 
ent of all government. Whenever it shall be worthy of empire, 
it must reign. Governments are but the mould in which peoples 
are formed, from which it assumes a more or less perfect de- 
velopment. People and government will always be similar ; and 
when a nation is dissatisfied with the powers that rule it, there is 
the best reason possible to think it unworthy of any other. This 
was what Tacitus said of his own days. It is yet true of ours. . 



XXVIII. — Then I said : " These, Reine, were my ideas in 
relation to the literature, history, poetry, science, and die dramas 
of the people, long before I saw you. Nothing is too exalted or 
too beautiful for the people. Writers sometimes are found want- 
ing when the people need them. No writer, however, has ever 
looked in vain for readers. Ah ! had I the talent of many of the 
writers of our day, and their youth, and also their leisure and 
style, what would I not do to carry out their ideas ! A new 
world may be discovered, without, like Christopher Columbus, 
crossing die Atlantic. That world is the susceptibility of the 
masses. The geography of the moral universe will not be com- 
plete, until this great mental hemisphere shall have been dis- 
covered, conquered, and colonized with ideas, by the pioneers of 
thought. A glimpse of it has already been had : nothing is to be 
done but to land on it." 

" All that you say to me, Monsieur," said the mantua -maker, 
" is very poetical ; yet I must say that I do not precisely under- 
stand you." 

u Excuse me ; I would not speak thus before any other woman 
of your class. You too, however, write poetry, and I forgot 
your scissors when I thought of your pen. Besides, to be popu- 
lar, one need not always be dull. The people is all poetry ; for 
it is as it were, a child yet devoted to nature, and, like God, 
speaking in parables alone." 

■ XXIX. — In the mean time, the ocean breeze insensibly gave 
way to that which seemed to come from the sea-shore pines be- 
hind us. The combs of the waves became rose-tinted, like snow 
at sunset. Night closed around us before we became well aware 
of it, so pleased were we with our new acquaintance from Aix. 
The diligence for that village was about to leave. My wife 
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kissed Reine as if she had been an old acquaintance. She thanked 
us for the manner in which she had been treated without any 
pretense, and left perfectly satisfied with the result of her journey, 
assuring us that in the morning she would not speak of it to her 
neighbors, lest they should think her intrigante. Any one who 
looked into her timid and candid face, would have seen that she 
was only what I thought her, — a pure-minded young woman, . 
endowed with intense sensitiveness and great purity of mind. 

Just as she passed the garden gate to get into the diligence, I 
stopped her for a moment and said, — " Reine, should I ever write 
one or two of those stories for the people, the idea of which I 
have received from you, I shall dedicate the first to you. May 
I not? Your name will do honor to them." 
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i. 

FANCY is the mirror of nature, a mirror we bear within 
ourselves, and which refracts all things. The most mag- 
nificent idea is but the clearest and most faultless mirror, that, 
tarnished the least, by the breath of our own fancies, colored the 
least by the artificial and often false tints of that fancy, we call 
genius. Genius creates nothing ; it only describes. God has 
locked up within himself all creation. Homer, the vastest ima- 
gination, and the one most full of pathos of all those who have 
described nature, who fills all the human heart with palpitation, 
is but a copyist. The colors which he dissolves on his pallet 
with tears are only the colors we see ourselves, and the tears 
which drip from our own eyes. His genius exists in the fact 
that he saw and understood them first. Poets, whom we call 
the mere gatherers-up of fiction, the historiographers of false- 
hoods and retailers of misrepresentations, are the most truthful of 
men. They observe, feel and describe, but change names and 
characters. In this alone exists all their invention. Did not 
their personages, however, have a real, natural existence, they 
never would have been conceived ; and had they not been con- 
ceived by their imagination, would never have been brought 
forth ; or had they even been, they must have been monsters or 
phantoms. Every true poem is a truth. 

In my Confidences, I described what I had but murmured to 
the world in my poem Jocelyn. The readers of the Confidences 
will remember the poor but interesting village vicar to whom I 
gave the name of Jocelyn in my poem. They will remember 
the young but interesting personage to whom I gave the name of 
Laurence. I permitted myself to alter this little drama, a very 
fireside sketch, in no other respect (just as household pictures 
are hung over the hearth), than by looking at it with the aids of 
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fancy, as people do when they seek to recall their youth to weep 
or to pray. 

Many idle young men and women, in every part of the world, 
have written to me about this poem, which was as successful as 
it could be ; that is to say, it pleased all diseased hearts, it was 
endowed with the glory one intimate friend can confer on an- 
other ; it had a fireside glory ; it was inspired by a musa pe- 
destris. All suffering hearts, every trembling voice, every 
quivering pen, asked me if this drama was true, if Jocelyn had 
really lived, had also lived and died, and if I had ever known 
him. They asked me if I was really in possession of the holy 
confidence of his love and his misfortune. Some wished to 
know if they had been interested merely in the personification 
of the creatures of my dreams, or if they could really accompany 
me to the tombs of Laurence and Jocelyn, and think of them 
as of two beings who really lived among us, and expect sometime 
in another world to find them living, loving and happy. How 
holy is the innocence of all pure hearts ! They are unwilling to 
waste their sensibility on a fiction. They are right. Tears are 
too precious to be expended on fancies, to be wasted unheard by 
any real thing, to gather them up and bear them heavenward. 
To deceive such hearts is to sin against the Eternal ; a crime in 
poets, which cannot be forgiven, for it violates all nature. To 
do so, is as if we stretched a net for melancholy, that thenceforth 
we might ridicule it, if we shed tears ; it is as if we fostered deceit 
with lamentation. This is wipng, and not unfrequently out- 
rages the fancies so deceived. Innocent and pure nearts, and 
such are far the most interesting, bury the ideas which poets de- 
clare to be truths. Werter, that awful ironical fancy of Goethe, 
was the cause of six or seven suicides in Germany. Every one 
knows that Bernadin de St. Pierre was, as long as he lived, be- 
sioged by epistolary examinations about the fate of Paul and 
Virginia, and that the feet of pilgrims have worn a pathway to 
their imaginary tomb beneath the banana groves. I myself, the 
writings of whom have been far from disseminating a similar con- 
tagion throughout Europe, have participated in this correspond- 
ence with the overburdened hearts and meditative souls of my 
day. By infallible signs I have been made aware that I had 
touched some persons to the very quick, and that the recoil some- 
times had reached the extent even of passion and anger. Thus, 
after having last year published the episode of Graziella, a true 
story, in which, with the impartiality of distance and time, I de- 
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scribe myself, I received a sheaf of letters, half of which were 
anonymous, filled with cruel reproaches and assurances that my 
own heart was hard, blase, and harsh, as it had 'appeared in the 
story of that unforunate child. 

When Les Confidences had followed Jocelyn and Laurence, I 
was questioned about all the details which were accessory to this 
drama, about the country, the secondary personages, the weaver, 
the bishop, the friend, the waiting- woman, and even the birds. 
Some wrote to me about Martke and her fate after the curate's 
death. Others sought to know if Mar the was her real name, and 
if her devotion and attachment to her master was not a poetic 
fiction, a gray tint, used to adapt the picture to the eye, a har- 
mony intended to contrast with our own Alpine nature and 
hopeless life. Twenty times, in conversation, I replied, and 
now answer more explicitly a larger number of those who are 
curious about sentiments. Marthe was not the true name of 
Jocelyn 's servant ; neither was Jocelyn that of the Curate of 
B . . . . ; Valniege was not the name of the village. The 
name of the servant was, and still is, Genevieve ; for she did 
not follow her young master to the tomb ; for I sometimes see 
her in the upper stories of the house or in the yard, whenever 
in the summer time, I pass the door of the hospital of C . . . . 
The following is her uniform, short, and pale history : Hike a 
winter day, it has a brief period of brilliancy, separating two 
twilights>> I remember as perfectly the conversation in which 
she detailed it to me, as if it had happened yesterday. Hfeaven 
has endowed me with a recollection of places, countenances, and 
tones of voice, which annihilate time. Twenty years are to me 
as a single night. This is the memory of external things. Im- 
pressions, attachments, sentiments, or ideas and their conse- 
quences, once impressed on the heart, ask no aid of memory. 
They ever echo in my soul. They have not been, but always 
are. The past to me is but a phrase, for it always abides. A 
shock to my feelings perpetuates itself ; it recoils, renews it- 
self, and never subsides. The pendulum of my memory needs 
not to be wound up, but always maintains its oscillation. I 
have, in fact, in my internal fibres, that mystery of perpetual 
motion which mechanics have sought elsewhere than in the God- 
head for, in vain. That it was, which at so early a day im- 
parted to me a conviction of the immateriality of the soul, and 
of the infinite. I am satisfied that I shall never be mistaken in 
relation to a single circumstance, detail, or accident, in a single 
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word, in- a single accent, when I now recall my conversation 
with Genevieve. Let me describe her. It is difficult to do so, 
for though words express, the pencil alone paints. I must, 
however, use the tongue and not the pencil. 

II.— I passed a few days after the death and burial of the 
Abbe D. . ; . whom in my poem I called Jocelyn, at the parson- 
age of B? . . . I was obliged there to discharge some melancholy da- 
ties, though they were not burdensome, aS testamentary execu- 
te/ ,. also as heir, for the deceased had bade me pay his earthly 
debts, while he went to receive the interest of them in heaven. 
They had all been contracted during the year of famine and dis- 
ease, in the purchase of medicines from apothecaries, and 
rice and sugar for the use of invalids, from grocers in the neigh- 
boring city. ('There was, however, an inventory to be made, 
books to be selected, papers to be examined and a little furniture 
and linen to be sold and distributed, the servant, dog and bird to 
be taken care of, and finally, the house and garden to be put in 
order and cultivation, that all might assume an air of decency, 
care and comfort in the eyes of the vicar who was to replace him. 
It was necessary that no unseemly weed, no whisp of straw, no 
neglected feather should sully the nest whence a snow-white 
swan had flown. > 

During the time occupied by this pious regard for the memory 
of my friend, I had no companion but Genevieve. She went 
and came all day long from the yard to the garden, from the well 
to the woodpile, from the cellar to the garret, from the kitchen 
to the hall, from the dove-cote to the hen-house, the pigeon and 
bird-cage. She took up the spade and rake in the garden-squares 
to loosen the earth around the cabbage and lettuce, or to clear 
away a portion of the gravel walks, now become, during the ill- 
ness, of Jocelyn, obstructed with green moss. She soon , however, 
would throw down the garden-tools and take the broom to sweep 
away any particle of dust which might have been collected in the 
corners of the stairway and corridors. Then the broom was laid 
aside for the duster, which was kept busy at the furniture and 
the stone legs of the mantelpieces, until the dark and waxed pine 
tables shone like mirrors. Then she left the tables and with her 
needle and thread setr about the repairing of the chasubles, altar- 
cloths and fine napkins with which the priest wipes out the chal- 
ice after having tasted of the mysterious wine. ..She would then 
spring from her chair, gather up in the sacristy linen, light a fire, 
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skim the pot on the hearth, open the door and look toward that 
of the church as if she expected her master to return to his 
meals as he had been in the habit of doing. The dog, which 
accompanied her, went barking over the newly covered grave- and 
howled again and again as if to awaken its master. As it slowly 
returned it would pause and look back with its head hanging, its 
ears erect as if amazed at not seeing Jocelyn, whom it had 
always accompanied. Genevieve would then in an accent of sad 
impatience call the dog to her, make him go into the yard, while 
she herself, with tears in her eyes, would enter the back court. 
In a moment more her steps would not be heard in the house. 
She would when alone in the kitchen shed tears and then go out 
to supply the goat with grass^> One might almost have fancied 
some troubled spirit urged her to constant motion, as if in search 
of something she could not find. God only knows the vacuum 
made by the disappearance of one individual, in the heart of a 
woman, a friend, a dog, a bird's cage, a house, a garden, even 
in the whole of that circle of nature within which he lived. While 
no one suspects that one breath is wanting to the world, two or 
three beings who were dependent on the departed have lost all, 
even air and life. All things are cemented together by old and 
dear customs. Take away the sand and the wall must fall ; 
what then becomes of the moss which hung from it ? when it 
dries and withers, what becomes of the nest of insects and lair 
of the lizards ? Around the heart of the most isolated man, there 
is an invisible world dependent on him. When the heart is cold 
what does man become ? What the servant girl became ; a soul 
in torture, motion of the eye without sight, an eternal but object- 
less march, action without repose, mechanical life, living death. 
Such was Genevieve. 

III. — I have always contemplated with pious respect, and a 
Wile of emotion, what in antiquity was called the slave or f reed- 
man, a nurse in Greece, and in the middle age the " domestic." 
This last word means the living part of the house ; domus in 
France, famiglia in Spain or Italy, the true name for the house- 
hold, for a servant is but a complement and extension of the dear 
and tender unity of human association called a family. It is 
kindred without the blood-tie, it is an adoptive relationship, fugi- 
tive, temporary, annual, and if you please hired : not unfre- 
quently, however, it is an unity as closely bound, as loving and 
disinterested, as well rewarded ^y a salary of affection, as devoted 
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to the consideration, honor, interests and perpetuity of the house, 
as its absolute branches are. What do I say ? Often it is more 
so. I have often been struck with the expression of the historian 
about proscriptions of the Triumvirate of Octavius, Antony and 
Lepidus. He tells of spoliation, massacre, midnight escapes, 
asylums sought for in caverns, forests and amid scenes of ingrat- 
itude, cowardice and treachery, of the sale of the proscribed by 
those among whom they had sought refuge, secrecy and safety. 
He tells how the victims were ensnared and sold by informers to 
the executioners of Octavius, and terminates this story of three 
or four thousand assassinations, by a summing up which cannot 
be read too often, when we look at human nature, not from the 
point of view of the heart but of the condition of society. 

" It should always be remembered," says Velleius Paterculus, 
" that during these proscriptions, the fidelity of mothers and 
wives was sublime, that of the freedmen doubtful and wavering ; 
that of children ceased to exist, for many were avaricious enough 
to betray their fathers ; that of the domestic slaves admirable 
and almost universal." 

This was also the case during the French proscriptions in 1 793 
and 1794. Of ten persons forced to hide themselves, nine wore 
concealed by the devotion of their servants. Families wer* 
saved by them, and humanity owes an eternal monument to th* 
spirit which then animated the servants. What does not th*> 
heart of families, of children and parents owe to it ? what to* 
does not all politics, when the servant is placed in his proper 
rank in civilization ? 

Therefore during the few days that I sat in the seat of power 
when the council of government was discussing whether the eleo 
toral franchise should be conferred on servants, I was far fronr 
following the rigorism of the Convention, which deprived ol 
citizenship and the electoral franchise all persons at domestic 
service. This legislation was indeed brutal, for it returned tc 
slavery those who had acquired liberty, — and those who wen 
adopted children, sons, brothers, and friends. 

Confer honor on your domestics, said I, and you will strengthen 
the ties of family, the pivot of all moral democracy ; the domestic 
becomes to the family what court-yards are to mansions. Do 
you wish the actuating spirit of our elections to be family influ- 
ence ? Do you wish conservatism to be more powerful than the 
spirit of destructiveness and disorder ? Would you balance, by 
a suffrage calm, religious, and interested in the soil, the hasty, 
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turbulent and thoughtless aspirations of that floating mass which 
ferments and surges in every country ? Do you wish to do 
more ? — do you wish to inspire your electoral institutions with 
heartfulness, to endow sentiment with the part it should play and 
the power it should exert on human nature and popular legis • 
lation ? Confer the right of suffrage on servants, and every 
father of a family will exert the influence of ten, instead of 
a single voto. You will give a vote to women, old men, chil- 
dren, propei fey, morals and habits : you give the very house a 
vote. The electoral franchise given to those who sit by the 
hearth-side, will be the salutary corrective of the abuses pad 
vagaries of a nationalized suffrage. The old aristocracy did uot 
understand this, because it had only slaves ; neither did feudali fey , 
because it ruled over serfs. We, however, have free serviug- 
men and women engrafted on our family tree, by custom, mutual 
attachment and fidelity, often equal to that of our sons and 
daughters. If there be a tie in blood, there is often a link not 
less strong in the flame of the same hearth-side. 

The domestic institutions of the middle age gave the same evi- 
dence of relationship and devotion to the family, that tho old 
servant of Eumeus gives, in Homer, to the head of the house, 
Ulysses, when the latter visits his usurped hearth-side. Li the 
beautiful and touching history of Mary Stuart, by Dugeaud, an 
unpublisl ed book, which, however, will shortly appear, theve is a 
story of the fidelity of a female servant, or nurse, as tho term 
then was, which makes me, whenever I read it, bless and glorify 
the dome>tic institutions with all my heart. Here it is : " The 
Duke of Norfolk, the relation and heir of the throne of Elizabeth 
of England, became enamored of the modern Cleopatra, then 
prisoner al Holyrood, the beautiful and unfortunate Mary Queen 
of Scots. He conspired to arm his vassals, rescue her from prison, 
and present her with his heart and a throne. Elizabeth dis-* 
covered the secret of his love, crushed the plot, arrested Norfolk, 
and ordered him to be executed at the Tower of London . The 
Duke, accompanied by the friends who had been permitted to ac- 
company him, advanced boldly to the place of execution. When 
at the foot of the scaffold, he asked for drink. An aged and 
veiled woman who had accompanied him in tears," says the his- 
torian, " offered a cup which the Duke at once recognized. It 
was his, and that of his ancestors ; and the woman who had thus 
foreseen and provided for his last wish, was his nurse, bora in his 
castle. She filled the cup with ale, and the dying man bore it to 
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his lips. When he handed it back after having emptied it, the 
poor woman seized and kissed his hand. ' May God bless thee ! ' 
said the Duke, ' and may our children venerate thee for what 
thou'hast done ! ' As he felt that his emotion was increasing, at 
a moment when all his strength was required, he went quickly 
upon the scaffold, leaning on the arm of the Dean of St. Pauls." 
Nothing in the records of antiquity is more touching, than the 
recognition of the cup at the hour when all earthly things were 
about to be left, and the servant's hand reaching forth to a noble 
the scaffold-drink. 

ClV. — At that time Genevieve appeared to be thirty-five or 
forty years of age, though years were less legible on her features 
than fatigue. The influence of the breath of misery in early life, 
was as evident as the sleet which nips a plant in the spring so 
sharply that during the rest of the season it rather languishes than 
lives. She was tall and rather bent, with a narrow and hollow 
chest, like that of a girl accustomed to sew all day long. Her 
arms were thin and her fingers long and wiry, though her hands 
were white and always neat. The nail of the third finger of the 
right hand terminated in a bluish spot, produced by her wearing 
almost constantly a copper thimble. She wore the costume of 
the mountain-peasant women : a dress of coarse blue woolen 
cloth, braided with a narrow band of amaranth-colored velvet. A 
white cap bordered with broad lace, fell on her cheeks, and hardly 
permitted even the roots of her hair, which was turned back, to 
be seen. There was no color in her delicate and unhealthy 
face. Beneath her fine and transparent skin there was visible no 
blush nor circulation of blood, and the little blue veins which 
branched around her temples were apparently empty as the canals 
in vegetables are when the sap has begun to lessen and is unable 
to fill them. Her skin seemed scarcely able to cover her cheeks, 
and was somewhat wrinkled by the snowy mountain air. Her 
eyes, fringed with long black brows, were far apart, but were 
much sunken. There were black circles around them, as if they 
had been filled with many tears. They were of a pale and luster- 
less blue, and bore being looked into without motion, as the water 
receives the shadow. One might, looking into their depths, read 
simplicity, sensibility, and languor. These young-looking and 
beautiful eyes, betokening gentle birth, seemed out of place in an 
already old and withered head. Her lips, rather large and de- 
pressed at the corners, were somewhat wasted also when they 
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were closed. When, however, she opened them, whether to 
call to her birds, or to address the peasant women as they spoke 
to her from beneath the window as they passed, her teeth would 
be seen to be white as pebbles at the bottom of a spring. Her 
smile was a mingling of melancholy and good-heartedness. In 
the mouth resided all the expression, and seemed to diffuse the 
goodness which escaped through it over all her face. The sound 
of her voice betokened the internal trembling of a fibre at a per- 
petual emotion of the heart. It was a sequence of accents, which, 
whenever she spoke, seemed to arrange themselves in songV .This 
voice at once soothed and penetrated the listener's heart, fnever 
heard anything like it except in the cots of Valais, in old times, 
when I would ask some one in the mountains to show me the 
road, or to give me a draught of milk. The constant passion of 
townswomen for gossiping, makes their voices dry and hard. 
Solitude and calmness in rural life, render them gentle as a sigh, 
accentuated as sentiment, sonorous and musical as a clock heard 
in the distance across the woods. The voice of Genevieve was of 
this kind. As I read in the garden, unseen by her, I was never 
weary of hearing her speak to her poultry, or sing in a half whis- 
per as she knitted by the window, to amuse her birds and induce 
them to warble out a reply. 

V. — After eight or ten days she had become so accustomed to my 
presence, that she was free from any embarrassment at it. She 
was aware that I had been her master's most intimate friend, and 
naturally enough transferred her respectful attachment to bim, 
to myself. She moreover was obliged to love some one and to 
love the one she served. Her whole service was but a natural 
and gratified inclination to oblige. She was happy herself in 
preventing the smallest desires of those to whom her condition 
bound her far less than her inclinations. My youth interested 
her, and she took a pride in replacing as far as she possibly could, 
her dead master, and in receiving me as he would have done. 
She placed a high estimate on the honor of the house and on the 
grace of hospitality, even now when the house was empty, and 
when its occupant had found another abode. She was anxious 
about everything. She had learned from her master how sim- 
ple my tastes were. Never at my mother's house had they been 
so completely and so gracefully provided for, as they were by her. 
'Never did I find my books and papers so religiously preserved at 
the very fold or marked page, frever were coals which slept all 
8 
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day amid the ashes so carefully collected at evening to diffuse a 
gentle warmth through the room. Never had my dogs a thick- 
er mat of straw to sleep on at the foot of my bed, or purer water 
in their earthen pan. Never had I found more precisely, when I 
returned from my long shooting trips among the woods, maize- 
flour boiling in the little pot, potatoes in the ashes, various gar- 
den vegetables, and the best barley bread wrapped up in its linen 
napkin in the dish A Never had the butter and honey of the 
plains seemed so perfumed, so carefully beaten in the dairy, or 
served in the comb. The regime I had from my youth inva- 
riably followed in the country at my careful, prudent mother's 
house, the regime of the Chartreux seasoned by female grace and 
tenderness, was here preserved. 

VI. — As was the custom in the mountains, we ate our even- 
ing meals in the kitchen, from the long and massive walnut table. 
At the end of this table, Genevieve, as she had been wont during 
the life of a master, laid the cloth, placed my plate, my pewter 
cover, the dishes, bread and wine. I sat on one of the wooden 
benches which were on each side of the table ; at the other «nd 
there was no cloth and merely a plate and earthen dish, in which 
Genevieve took her soup, &c. As the custom of the country 
however required, she took her food standing, serving me from 
time to time, going to and fro between the table and kitchen, ar- 
ranging the butter, peeling the chestnuts, throwing crusts to the 
dog, who looked at and never ceased to gaze on her. I did not 
attempt to exert any influence on her mode of life, which had 
always been both respectful and dignified. Had I forced her to 
sit with me at the. table, I would have annoyed and humili- 
ated her. I however talked with her familiarly, leaning on my 
elbows like any other idle mountaineer. 

After supper sometimes I would draw near the fire on which 
sho would throw splinters o$ resinous pine. By the flame I 
would dry the barrel and ojI the locks of my gun, take off my 
leathern gaiters, and soften them for the next day's use. Gen- 
evieve would then remove the covers, give the dogs the frag- 
ments, fold up the cloth, and carefully replacing the bread in tho 
trough set it away ; she would then light the iron lamp which 
hung by the side of the fireplace from a mantle-piece of unu- 
sual height. Then she used to sit a pace or two behind me, 
knitting into stockings the white yarn she had spun during the 
previous season; We then during the rest of the day used to 
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talk together in the most familiar manner, hearing no other 
sound but the murmur of the waterfall, and the sparkling of 
the fire We used to speak of the dead, of his charity and 
probity, of his almost regeneration of the desert, into which he 
had been exiled, as if for the very purpose of concealing from 
every eye but that of God and the poor, his natural brilliancy 
and his talent. His meditations, prayers, the mystery of his 
half-revealed youth, and the pilgrimages he made from time to 
time to the eagle's cavern alone were known ; of his last illness, 
of his last words, of the joy which animated him when God at 
last consented to abridge his penitence and recall him to himself, 
the inconsolable grief of his parishioners, of the aged of both sex- 
es, who came from afar to kneel over his grave as if he had been 
a saint, of the desolation of his curacy ; of the fate of his dogs, 
hares, birds, the trees he was so fond of training, of the flower- 
pots he so carefully nursed during the summer in his garden, and 
as soon as winter came in his room ; of the swallows, the nests 
of whom in his choir, he so carefully respected, but who would 
not see him again at the opening of the next season, nothing 
would be known. 

During these conversations, the poor girl never spoke of her- 
self. She seemed to be much more uneasy about the destiny of 
the dog, birds, furniture and plants than of herself ; perhaps she 
thought the new curate would employ her, as he would the bell- 
ringer, or the choristers of her dead master, or that some family 
in the village would take her as a garden-woman, and would give 
her bread and allow her to sleep in the stable-loft. She had some 
little furniture, which belonged to herself. This consisted of a 
set of drawers of walnut wood, I have often seen her open, con- 
taining a little linen, that treasure of all servant women, and a 
shoice selection of broken china, filled with small silver change, 
tou$ 7 a necklace of copper and jet, two or three gold rings she 
iad inherited from her mother, and a chaplet of fruitstones 
sarvedin his leisure by a chartreux, which the bishop during his 
)astoral visit had given her. Her whole fortune was worth about 
en crowns. She never however looked at it, without an evf- 
lent smile of complaisance on her lips. Since however Jooelyn 
lad died, and she had no longer the purse and bread of the cu- 
ate to dispense, she drew so frequently on her own resources that 
ler fortune visibly decreased. • 

The fate of this poor girl distressed me, for at that time I was 
tot rich, and saw clearly enough that when the furniture was 
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sold to pay his debts, the expenses of his illness and funeral ex- 
penses, two remnants of his estate alone would be found, his dog 
and his birds. This Genevieve did not think of ; on die other 
hand she did but tax her memory to discover if the curate was 
not indebted to this one for a measure of barley, to another for 
a load for firewood, for a bundle of hay to a third, and a loaf to a 
fourth. She would not permit any one to say her master was in- 
debted for a wisp of straw, or grain of salt. 
\This was not the case with me. From my very childhood I 
had seen her in the presbytery, yet had never known whence she 
came, least of all did I know whither she would go. The curate, 
the servant and the house, all were confounded in my mind in a 
single existence which had ever been, and it seemed to me, ever 
should be. Death expounded to me a problem of which I had 
never thought. ThisVas, " What will become of Genevieve ?" 
It was requisite that I should speak to her. One evening after 
supper, when the lamp was bright and the fire was sparkling on 
the hearth, I leaned my elbow on the table, my head on my hand, 
and when she had fixed the loaf and the napkin, and sat in the 
shadow of the chimney corner, just where in peasant homes the 
salt-box is kept, I spoke to her, I heard the light ringing of her 
needles as she knitted away, and saw the reflection of the fire on 
their brilliant extremities. This sound, quiet and monotonous as 
the pendulum of a clock, attracted me from my reverie and in- 
duced me to speak seriously to her.. - 

VII. — " Genevieve," said I, " do you never rest?" 

" Ah ! Monsieur," replied she, " God did not make me to 
rest. My life commenced with labor, and I shall toil as long as I 
live. In the other world we will have time enough to rest." 

And as she spoke she turned toward the church and the ceme- 
tery. She did not, however, drop a single stitch of her knitting. 

" Did you begin to toil," said I, " so early in life ? you then 
were never a child ? you have never wasted time in the street, 
at the window, or along the hedges ? Your mother must have 
been either very severe or very avaricious of her children's sports ? 
But how, then, is it that you, who seem all day long to enjoy 
yourself with the village children, can snatch yourself from your 
flowers and sew so carefully and constantly as you do, without 
complaining?" % 

" Ah ! Monsieur, with them the case is different, you see. 
They have parents to give them bread. I have, however, had 
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no one to take care of me except for a very short time, and since 
M. le Cure consented to take me into his employment. Until that 
time I never knew what it was to sit myself down to look calmly 
at the sun, the fire, or passers-by." 

" Why was it then that your early life was so rude and unfor- 
tunate ?" 

" Ah ! Monsieur, it was not rude. It was painful and labori- 
ous, it is true, but it was pleasant ; and if God were to wish to 
resuscitate my mother, I would willingly live it over again. Ah ! 
how happy would I be to do so." 

^" Tell me, then, about it, for you have nothing else to do. I 
too have finished my book, and we have a long evening before us. 
I wish to know the history of every one," said I with a smile, 
" for you see, Genevieve, mind is a great curiosity, like science. 
Instruction, you see, can be gathered from the life of every 
one." 

£ " But what can a poor servant- woman like myself, who has 
never been anything else, tell you ? That would annov)you as 
much as the ringing of my needles annoys children." ' 

4" You are the ant of the floor, the cricket on the hearth, the 
ider on the wall. I would wish to know the history of all, 
whence they come, what they do, and whither they go. There 
is to all living things one beginning and one significance ; did we 
know all, we would be indifferent to nothing." 

" Yes, then," said she, her face becoming lighted up with a 
smile of clear and tender intelligence, " we would be like God. 
So the curate used to say when he advised people not to abuse 
animals, and not to become annoyed by flies ; you have no right 
to despise anything, and say this is of no account ; for God made 
all things." 

" Exactly, Genevieve," said I, recognizing in those words, 
the whole soul of Jocelyn. /" Everything has interest, even 
the qualities of the most insignificant of all created things. The 
hearty are but fools, and pride is only ignorance . On that account I 
shall thank you, if you will please to tell me that portion of the 
incidents of your life of which I am ignorant. Tell me where 
you were born, what you did, how you have come hither, and 
whither you expect to go." 

" Monsieur, I will do so if it will amuse you. Perhaps you 
will laugh at me." 

44 Ah ! Genevieve," replied I, with an accent of distress, 
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" did Jocelyn ever laugh at the simple confidences of the old or 
young ? am I not his friend ?" 

" True," said she, with an expression of repentance, " I was 
wrong. I will tell you all." 

I drew near the fire ; she did not lose a stitch, and as she 
worked told me : 

VIII. — " I was born at Voiron in Dauphine\ It is a hand- 
some town at the foot of the mountains. The water there an- 
swers admirably for washing ; the bread is good, and the poor 
people are able to buy their chestnuts cheap. The people are 
gay, sportive, commercial, and fond, as all the inhabitants of 
Dauphine are, of laughing. CThe young people have a good 
complexion, as if the snow on the neighboring mountains touched 
them. No one would think a person pale as I am came from that 
town ; >but the reason is, you see, I never lived out in the air, 
but was always in the house ; that you see, destroys the color, 
just as it did in the plants M. le Cure kept below the steps." 

" His hortensia,)" I said. 

" Yes," said she, " his kortensia. They are always violet as 
the moon on the snow. They never grow red like the sun, be- 
cause they never see it." 

" Why, however, did not you see the sun like the other chil- 
dren of Voiron?" 

" You will see, Monsieur." 

She continued — 

" My father was a glazier, and made long journeys through 
the country, for the purpose of mending tables, windows and 
lights of the churches. He was not rich, and had five children, 
a son twelve years old, who worked at the trade with him and 
traveled about the country to the city and mountain villages, 
carrying the lighter's tools, the mastic, and the knife used in put- 
ting it on. He had four daughters, two by another wife, older 
than myself, who, when I can first remember, was eight years 
old, and a younger sister whom we called Josette, about three 
years of age. My mother was a wholesale bleacher ; that is to 
say, she used to bleach for the weavers of the country, the cloths 
they sold at the fairs. For that purpose we had a strip of 
meadow-land behind the house, on the bank of the river, which 
was never mowed, but was always covered with pieces of cloth 
drying in the sun, and the fibres of which were softened by the 
dew. It was so pleasant, at midday, to see the young girls, all 
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barefooted, unrolling on the wet grass, the long white and gray 
strips, and sprinkling them with water, which glittered in the 
sunlight as it fell on their hair and feet. How anxious I was to 
run about on the cloths with them !" 

" What, then, prevented you ?." 

" You will know soon, sir. Let me go on. 

" My poor mother, though only thirty-two years old, never 
left her bed after my sister's birth. She had no apparent dis- 
ease, no flush, no cough, or complaint either of the digestion or 
stomach. Her face was as fresh, her eye as bright, and her 
skin as smooth as that of a young girl. 5he could not, however, 
use her legs enough to turn over in bed.^ People said her milk 
flowed the wrong way in consequence of her being frightened one 
day when she gave the breast to Josette. Others said she left 
her room too soon for the bleaching- field, and that all this was 
the effect of dampness, <. Had you seen her sitting on her bed, 
in the sunlight, rolling, folding, and arranging the goods, or 
preparing herbs for the soup for her husband and children, you 
would have fancied that she was some young woman just recov- 
ering from her accouchement, and about to leave her bed in a 
few days for the first time ; otherwise you would have thought 
her ah idle woman who laid a-bed until midday. This, Mon- 
sieur, was not the case ; for she always had work in her hands, 
thought of everything, and watched over everything ; working 
often by the light of a cresset, hung within the curtains of her 
bed; when others were asleep. Every morning she tried to get 
up ; for she ever hoped that strength would return to her limbs 
during the night. Then, when she became aware that things 
were as they had been on the night before, she would shed a few 
tears. She soon, however, consoled herself, and pretended to 
look gay, lest my father and brother, when they set out to work, 
might be sad. 

" My two eldest sisters went out first in the morning to the 
bleaching-yard, and afterward to the factory. They were af- 
terward sent for to dinner, and in the evening, at supper time. 
They always dressed like ladies, and were very fond of my mo- 
ther, who took care of them as she did of her own three children. 
From their mother, however, they inherited something, and 
despised us because we were little, and our mother had nothing 
but her beauty, goodness, and her ten fingers. Sometimes on 
Sunday, I used to hear them say, as they were dressing for 
church, ' I will not use this neckerchief again ; this dress is too 
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much worn ; let us give it to Genevieve ; it is good enough for 
her. ' They were not bad, but only thought too much of them- 
selves to be the daughters of a glazier. 

IX. — " My father was too poor to keep a servant for my mo- 
ther, and I was too small to attend alone to all the household af- 
fairs. Whenever I asked them, our neighbors came willingly to 
draw the bucket from the well, to put a heavy log on the fire, 
or to draw the pot-hanger from above the hearth. My mother 
and myself, however, did everything else ; for as soon as I was 
able to walk, I was the servant of all the house. I was the very 
feet of my mother, needing every minute something which she 
could not go for, to the garden, to the yard, the chamber, the 
hearth, the table, etc. She learned to use my strength too soon as 
liberally as she would have used a third hand. I too, small as 
I was, rejoiced that I was useful, necessary, and serviceable, as 
if I had been the largest person in the household. This made 
me attentive, mature, serious, and reasonable, before I was even 
eight years old. She used to say : 4 Genevieve, I need this and 
that. Put Josette on my bed ; I must nurse her. Put her in 
the cradle again and rock it until she goes to sleep. Look for 
my stockings. Find my wrapper. Cut a salad in the garden. 
Go to the hen-house and see if there are any fresh eggs. Beat 
up the butter. Put wood on the fire. Skim the pot. Put salt 
in it. Spread the cloth. Rinse the glasses. Go into the cel- 
lar and draw a bottle of wine.' When I had done, and dinner 
was over, when everything was put away, she would say : ' Bring 
me your dress, and let me comb your hair. ' When she had 
dressed and combed me, she would say : ' Now go and play at 
the door with the neighbors' children, that they may see how 
well dressed you are, and that your hair is as well arranged as 
theirs is.' I would then go for a little time, merely to please 
her, but never went farther than the threshold, that I might hear 
her voice, should she call me. I did not stay long, for the 
children used to laugh at me, and say : ' How serious she is ; she 
cannot play ; let us leave her alone. ' I therefore preferred to go to 
my mother's bed-side, and see if, by looking into her eyes, I 
could find out what she wished. Thus, every day passed ; I 
being the first to rise, and the last to go to bed. A 1 never breathed 
fresh air, except through the window. I never saw the sun but « 
on the door-sill. That is the reason, Monsieur, that I am so pale. ' 
They said to my mother : ' Your daughter is very pale. ' ' No,' 
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said she, 'she is only much confined.' I was never even sent 
to school. 

X. — " My mother's long illness, retaining her for so many 
years motionless and idle in her bed, made her well educated as 
a lady, and religious as a saint. Tho children of our neighbors 
who went to college and returned during vacation, lent their 
books to the poor glazier's wife. In the afternoon and at night, 
when my father and sisters had come home from their work, she 
used to collect us around her bed, and detail to us what she had 
read during the day, which not only instructed my brother, but 
amused my sisters and consoled my father. She used to read 
chapters of the Bible which described poor people, conducting 
themselves honestly in troublous conditions, as we were ; but 
who yet were loved and protected by God. On these simple 
chapters there were also many commentaries, by wise men, elu- 
cidating simple beauties ; the story of the child Jesus, amazing, 
mother and doctors with his learning, and then humbly attending 
to household cares, and working in the carpenter's shop. <^She 
then would tell us things she remembered from the books she had 
read ; things, which appeared distinct as pictures, and which to 
our ears sounded like music. These books told us the story of 
a young man named Telemachus, who sought his father from isle 
to isle, and was ever arrested by shipwreck, adventures, and temp- 
tations, which, though they made us weep, delighted us. Then 
again she would tell us the history of an unfortunate man 
named Robinson, shipwrecked by a tempest on a desert isle 
in the middle of the sea, with no companions but a dog and a 
bird ; but who contrived to build a house, to make a garden, to 
gather whole herds around him, and who, in the midst of his 
solitude, found reason to bless Providence. These histories de- 
lighted us. In the mean time, our father sharpened his tools on 
a stone, dipped in oil, and my brother, with a diamond point, cut 
his panes of glass. We were not idle, but were cutting into 
pieces the cloths we had been bleaching. When the chapel-bell 
sounded the Aug elm ^ we closed the book and went to sleep, all 
of us being sorry the story was not concluded. 

" Thus we passed the winter evenings. During the day how- 
ever, when all had gone out, when the room or stairway were 
swept, and the pot simmered on the expiring embers, my mother 
read to me more serious and holy passages, which pleased her the 
moro, beoause they spoke of God, and nothing but God. This 
3* 
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book was the imitation of Jesus Christ, meditations on disease, 
affliction, death and Heaven, and prayer-books, the pages of 
which were blotted with tears, and soiled by finger-marks. From 
these pages, she taught me to read and to pray. Small as I was, 
I loved this book better than any other, because my mother 
seemed to smile more blandly when she took them from my 
hands. x Whenever too I saw her grow melancholy and sad, one 
of these books would dry her tears and make her smile again. 
Then I prayed with more composure and with more feeling at 
the foot of her bed. I always fancied that God was there and 
heard us, and that when I lifted up my brow I would see my 
mother, relieved and cured, and hear her ask for her dress, and 
see her cross the room./ The will of God however, was not mine. 
My mother grew worse as I grew older! 

" She however prayed with a fervor, which would have made 
the angels envy her. She was especially happy when she saw 

, my lips moving in prayer after her. Sometimes she would say, 
1 ' God loves children because they have not sinned. I cannot go 
to the church, I am sure if I could I would touch it and be cured. 
Go for me to-morrow, get up for me early in the morning, and 
hear the first mass the old priest says at dawn for the poor people 
who have but half an hour to spend at the foot of the altar. 
This is called the l servants mass. ' You will take my rosary and 
recite the prayers for me. God perhaps will accept your pres- 
ence and prayers as a substitute for my own — go, my child.' 

/" " I went. I rose without making any noise. I took my shoes 
in my hand to keep them from hearing me go down the steps. 
The servants and the old women said, ' See how sensible that girl 
is ;' others said, ' It is the. daughter of the glazier come to pray 
for her mother ; early in life she has known misery and the neces- 
sity for the grace of God.' I did not stop to listen to them, 
but went straight to the place my mother had pointed out to me 
near one of the columns of the choir-railing, where there was a 
little altar called ( the chapel of the sick.' I heard mass in 
the cold dark church which was lighted only by the two tapers 
of the altar. I said over my mother's rosary twice or thrice, 
each time hoping the last bead would insure me success. I 
wept impatiently and passionately ; I then put on my shoes and 
hurried home. * Thank you, Genevieve,' said my mother, * I am 
not cured, but I am better?> God's time you know is not ours ; 
he however remembers every hour we consecrate to him ; let us 
abide his time with patience, He who deigns to give us life, 
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does not reckon how it passes, perhaps however amid that life there 
is one day, which he will not now vouchsafe to me, which may 
be worth a thousand.' We then with great satisfaction set about 
the day's toil. This circumstance, Monsieur, young as I was, 
gave me I think a taste for churches, and a disposition to serve 
the ministers of God. <^This made me form a vow which I am 
about to tell you. You are however getting wearied, Monsieur ? 
Tell me if it be the case, and 1 will not say a word moreA 
^" No, no ;" said I, u nothing told simply and naturally, can 
annoy me* Tell me everything which you remember ; let mo 
Genevieve, know all the details out of which God has built up 
your character — what would your life be, if you were to abridge 
it ?" 

" Ah, sir : That is exactly what the curate used to say. 
A million of blades of grass makes a meadow, and millions and 
millions of grains of sand a mountain. The ocean is made up 
of drops of Vater, and life of minutes. ,'1 will attempt to re- 
member. " She then thought for a minute pausing in her knitting, 
and elosingiier eyes. She then opened them and her needles 
again began to knit when she spoke ; her face , however, had as- 
sumed a graver and more melancholy expression. • It was evident 
she was about to open some recess of heart, which possibly yet 
bled with sorrow. 

XI. — " Thus, Monsieur, we lived about ten years, without any 
great change in my father's house. My two half-sisters had mar- 
ried persons employed in the factory. With them they bore away * 
all our ease ! and not a small portion of the furniture of the house, 
which they had inherited from their mother. They scarcely ever 
came to see us, being ashamed of our poverty. They despised 
us. My brother reached the age when he was liable to con- 
scription. He was my father's only workman, a good and gentle 
one, who did the labor of two and worked without wages. He 
was also never in a bad humor. We had been economical as 
possible, had sold our gold crosses and chains five years before, 
to purchase a substitute for him in case fortune should decide 
that he should go. We had masses said at Voiron, and at the 
chapel of the great Chartreuse, to insure him a good number, 
and to prevent our chief support from being taken from us. He 
was however unlucky, God wishing to afflict us. But he is 
wiser than fate. The price of men that year was sixteen hun- 
dred francs, and we had fceen able to collect but fourteen. 
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For want of the difference, therefore, the poor hoy was forced to 
leave. This distressed the whole house very much. *^jMy father 
lost all courage, my mother grew pale and thin from sadness ; my 
little sister Josette, who was then hut eleven years and a half ola, 
being her only consolation ."> 

' " This child, Monsieur, my mother bad spoiled yet more than 
we had, for like all mothers she petted the youngest most. Jo- 
sette was however worthy of this preference. She was beautiful 
as an angel, lively as a bird, and gay and capricious as a kid. 
She was the most beautiful child in Voiron. My mother and my- 
self dressed her like a lady with the little lace shoes and white 
stockings we had. When 1 took her on Sunday thus dressed to 
church, people would say, ' See what a pretty child ; who would 
think her mother was the poor glazier's sick wife ?' 3 The child 
heard all this and was a little vain, telling her mother of it when 
she returned ; she liked to go out to dress herself up, that she 
might be admired. This was natural ; she was like a peacock 
loving to display its plumage in the sunlight. Her heart how- 
ever was good, so good that she did not despise us ; on the 
contrary, she used to kiss my mother and myself for whole 
hours, and would tell us how happy she was in having two mo- 
thers, while the children of our neighbors had but one. How I 
loved her, Monsieur ! I loved her as if she had been my daughter. 
She had slept with me since her birth ; like my father I looked 
on everything as hers. 

Here Genevieve became visibly moved ; her voice seemed al- 
most inarticulate, her eyes glistened with a slight moisture, in 
which the light of the lamp shone like stars in water. I sighed 
involuntarily, foreseeing some misfortune. 

XII. — " Alas ! Monsieur," continued Genevieve, " our poor 
mother was right in being anxious about Josette, for she felt her- 
self passing away daily. Her disease was not painful, but ennui 
was killing her ; besides, too, she saw that my father was grow- 
ing old, and misery approaching, from the time that my brother 
received only his soldier's pay. Sometimes at night, when my 
father and sister were asleep, under a pretext of asking me for a 
drink, to light her lamp, to fix her pillow, or to recite a prayer, 
she would call me. I saw, however, that she did so merely that 
she might speak to me and not weep alone. She used to say, 
4 Genevieve, excuse me for disturbing your sleep which misery 
hat already made so light. I can* open my heart to no one but 
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yon, and at night I feel that I must speak. Is it not nearly day ?' 
Then she would speak like one with fever, with brjlliant eyes, 
flushed cheeks, dry lips, and hasty articulation. She would 
speak to me of my brother, of her apprehensions lest she should 
die before he received his discharge, and be able to support us by 
his trade ; of my father who was becoming less active and skill** 
ful in his work, whose sight began to fail so that he used to spoil 
his glass, and began to lose his customers. Half of her thoughts 
though were expended on Josette. I sought to console her by 
saying that I was young and strong, and that, though she did not 
think so, I was used to toil, and would go out to service, or work 
by the day with some bleacher. That perhaps I would marry 
some honest village lad, and that we would take care of my sister 
as if she were our own chjld. i Yes, yes, Genevieve,' she 
^ would say/ i promise me, swear by the cross of your rosary, that 
you will be a mother to her, and will make every sacrifice which 
a mother should for her daughter. ^> I did not hesitate to do so, I 
did not say aught but truth, for it was my fixed idea and deter- 
mination. That child, you see, was a subject of great anxiety to 
us both. Then my mother would kiss me, and 1 went to bea by 
my sister's side, far better satisfied. The little one never thought 
we had wept and spoken of her. 

XIII. — u When autumn was come, just at the fall of the leaf 
and when the first snow came, my mother one night called to me 
in a voice so changed that I could scarcely recognize it, and 
which alarmed me much. I went to her bedside, and she said, 
4 Genevieve, as soon as day comes go for the vicar ; get your 
father and Josette away under any pretext you can, I do not 
wish them to know how 1 suffer. I feel here,' said she, and she 
placed my hand on her heart, ' that I will die during the day. 
Do not weep, my child, or you will waken them. Close the 
curtains and when they awake say I am trying to sleep. ' 

u I went in the yard where no one could hear me, and wept 
aloud. I did as* she told me, taking Josette to a neighbor who 
was teaching fier to make lace. I told my father one of his cus- 
tomers, the glasses of whose windows had been broken during a re- 
cent hail-storm which had done much injury, asked for him. He 
took his pack on his back and set out over the mountains. The 
vicar came and heard my mother's confession and gave her the 
communion. ~ She had no agony, though her life had been a long 
season of suffering. The light of her existence gradually went 
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out, when no one but myself was with her. She commended 
Josette to my care, saying, ' How glad I would have been to see 
her. You will, however, kiss her for me.' Then I placed the 
crucifix to her lips, and as she kissed it, her mouth rested on my 
hand. When I saw that her* breath was gone, I lay down by her 
side ; I was alone in all the house when she died. 

XIV. — " The neighbors took care of Josette and my father 
until after the funeral. I put everything in order in the house, 
just as we do now. Ah ! how painful it was to see that bed of 
green serge with the ourtains closed, and miss her gentle voice, 
as she said from time to tune,(^ Genevieve.' I would not tell 
others, Monsieur, but I do tell you, that, time and again, during 
the first months, whenever I was alone I would draw the curtain 
and say in a low voice, 'Here I am, mother, what do you 
want?'"/ 

<C^At these words Genevieve could not restrain her tears, and 
wept aloud. She then wiped them away with the stocking she 
knitted. I felt a tear also trickle down my cheek and saw it fall 
on the barrel of the gun which I was wiping out before the firer^> 

XV. — u My father," continued Genevieve, "did not resist 
this isolation. My mother was his conscience, his intelligence 
and his will. When she was no more, he became a body with- 
out a soul. He did not sit at home to watch the empty bed after 
his work was over ; he went out to amuse himself elsewhere. He 
formed bad acquaintances, and was attracted, poor man, to 
cafes and wine-merchants. <Qfle gave himself up to play and to 
drink, and no longer took any* interest in his trade. He spent or 
lost the fourteen hundred francs we had been so long collecting, 
to procure a substitute for my brother, or to be a marriage por- 
, tion for Josette and myself. He soon brutalized himself with 
brandy, and when I respectfully remonstrated with him, on his 
becoming sobered, ' Bah !' he would say, ' you are right, but the 
passion is too strong for me. Since I have not you/ brother in my 
shop and your mother in the house, I seek to stifle thought ; work 
and home annoy me. I am not content but with the cup in my 
hand ; come, let me drink it to the very dregs, I shall not be long. 
The level of the cask is falling, and the sooner the better.' 
Sometimes, however, he would kiss us and say before he went 
out, ' Be good girls, to-day I am going to pray before the cross at 
your mother's grave. I will oome home early and go to work 
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to-morrow.' Sometimes when he went out he would not return 
for three or four days. ,/t)nce he was absent for eight days, and 
we heard that he had been found dead in the snow, in the ravine 
of Saint Laurent, leading to the convent. His box of glass was 
PtiP on his back and his money was in his pocket. > No one knew 
whether he had fallen on the route after he left the hospital of the 
colporteurs at Saint Laurent, where he, had been overtaken by 
darkness and buried by an avalanche. ^Josette and I thenceforth 
were alone, and the neighbors used to smile and call us mother 
and daughter.'" 
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XVI>4: U My mother had taught me no trade, vet I was 
obliged to live, and to support and educate Josette. ]> I took a j 
little mercer's shop and' established myself in it with my sister, / 
who sat at the counter beside me, and learned to make black lace / 
for the peasant women of high Dauphine* and the Valois. People ' 
trusted me for a small quantity of goods, which I sold to the 
mountain colporteurs, such as bone -buttons, shoe-buckles and 
garter-clasps, gaiters of white wool, coming above the knee like 
these, paper, pens and ink, shoes, and a few yards of coarse red, 
black and white cloth, such as is worn by the mountain peasants. 
As I was prudent and Josette pretty, we did not want customers. 
The people from the upper villages, who in old times had known 
my father, made their purchases from us in preference to others. 
When once, however, winter was come, we sold almost nothing. 
We found it difficult to live, and to earn something I became a 
kind of housekeeper to our neighbors when their wives were ab- 
sent, sick or confined, for my food and three or four sous a day, 
or whatever they pleased to give me. 1 used to come home three 
or four times a day to see what Josette was doing alone, and to 
give her supper and see her in bed. I then would go and watch 
all night long, in a chair by the bedside of my patients. 

XVII. — " This lasted about two years, but I was beginning 
to grow sad, I knew not why % I was twenty years old, Monsieur, 
and I saw the girls of my age courted by the country lads, then 
betrothed and married to the one they had selected. I was often 
sent for to the houses to dress the bride, or to prepare the feast .3 
While the other young girls of my age went to church, sported 
at the table with their acquaintances > or danced in the barns >, I 
prepared the dresses, baked the bread, and spread the cloth with 
the old women of the household^ It, however, made me think, 
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when I saw the happy faces of the girls, as they chatted at the 
well or amid the garden bushes with their beaux, I said to my- 
self A they will have much trouble in life, but they will not be 
alonein the house, alone at work, alone in their youth and in 
their age , like myself when 1 shall have married Josette. They will 
have children beautiful as my sister is around them, and see tfota 
playing around the door, and warming their little hands by the 
fireside. They will see them clinging to their work-tables, and' 
hear themselves called on, at morning and at night, to the cradles 
to kiss their own offspring. I shall have nothing when Josette 
shall have gone but the four white walls of my room, the sound 
of the hearth -log burning on the winter's night, and the murmur 
of the flies against the windows. ' These ideas made me some- 
times sigh so deeply that my little sister used to look up and say, 
* What is it, Genevieve, that distresses you ? have I done any- 
thing wrong ?' ' No, no, sister,' would I say, ' I love you too 
well ! I only think of the time when I shall not have you with 
me.' c And why not ?' would she say, ' is there to be a day 
when you will not love me ?' ' Ah ! no,' would I say, * but 
you will learn to love others. ' The poor child did not understand 
me, and we went on with our work ; she looking out of the win- 
dow and amusing herself, and I looking at my* needles and hiding 
the tears which filled my eyelids. 

XVIII. — " These feelings of sadness continued to grow fre- 
quent and longer toward the end of autumn, Monsieur, at the 
time when the young mountain colporteurs used to come to lay 
in their supply of needles, pins, small boxes, and dice, to carry 
back to the mountains, whence they would not descend until the 
spring. You ask me why. I did not then know why ; but to 
my sorrow I soon found out the reason. I will tell you truly." 

She paused for a moment, drew a longer breath than usual, 
just as she had when she was with Josette, and resumed. 

XIX. — " Now, Monsieur, I shall speak to you as I would to 
my confessor. There is nothing wrong, however ; but it is al- 
ways unpleasant to speak of the heart. — Excuse me, but if I do 
not tell you all, you would never know why I never married, 
and became the servant of M. le Curt. 

" Well, sir, the fact was, a young colporteur pleased me." 
" And you pleased him," said I with a smile ; " for prudent, 
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rigid, and darkly clad as you are now, your very face shows that 
you have felt the influence of the May and summer of life. " 

" Well, Monsieur, I did please him. After the death of my 
mother, I had less work, and was not wakened twenty times a 
.night. I saw the sun, and went about in the fresh air. I began 
to grow like others, regained my color, gained flesh. Then 
light shone on eyes which hitherto had ever been in the shade. 
It did not last, I know ; however, for two or three years I was 
not unpleasant to look at. The young men of the Voison used 
to stop to look at me, v through the window, on Sunday, and I 
heard them say : ' Look ! Genevieve is thriving like the violets 
in her window, and has become really pretty.'*/ Well, there is a 
sunbeam for every plant, even for those on the Alps, over which 
the summer merely passes. It is the sun which gilds the barley- 
heads at the harvest season, and I was like them, beautiful for a 
time. It lasted, however, only two or three seasons. I do not 
regret that it left me. No, no ; I suffered too much. 

XX. — " There was, Monsieur, a young colporteur of this vil- 
lage, in which we now are (I tell you this boldly, as I know I do, 
because it interests you), son of the country-schoolmaster, and 
the old woman who lives in the hamlet of the Trois-trelezes, 
and whom you see sometimes come to talk with me at the door 
of the church. sjffis name was Cyprien, and he was to succeed his 
father in his duties as teacher of reading, and writing to the 
peasant children. In the mean time he was chanter in the choir 
of the church, and during the week traveled over the mountains, 
selling almanacs, thread and needles, looking-glasses, and prayer- 
books. My father had become acquainted with him when he 
was very young, as the poor man ;was repairing the sashes and 
glasses of the church of Valniege.. He used to get all his sup- 
plies from us ; and when he came from the mountains, stopped 
at our house, as if we had been relations. My older sisters 
laughed at him, because of his simplicity and not dressing like 
the people of Voison. My mother, however, loved him, be- 
cause he was gentle and modest as a girl, and instead of going to 
frolics and getting into difficulties at taverns, like others, he sat 
all the evening by the fireside, listening to my mother as she 
read some story to us, and would help me to draw the water, 
knead the bread, and place large logs on the fire. ^ I had learned 
to look on him as a brother older than mine., 'fle was two years 
older than myself, and tall and erect as a mountain pine. His 
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eyes were blacker than mine, but were soft as a woman's ; his 
face was longer and more delicate than was usual in the plains ; 
he rarely smiled ; his cheek was like velvet, and his long black 
hair fell over his neck and cheek. He wore a long vest of white 
cloth, which reached to his leathern gaiters, which buttoned up. 
to the knee. He wore heavy shoes, the nails of which glittered 
in the light of the fire like diamonds ; and as he stepped, the 
ground sounded beneath him. His voice was gentle, strong, and 
slow, like the note of the organ in the church of Grenoble. ' A^ I 
grew up, he came oftener to the house ; neither I, nor he, poor 
fellow ! knew why he did so. I never called him but by his 
name ; nor did he me. I loved to see his shadow on the wall, 
by the light of the fire, when I leaned over the hearth, preparing 
the family meal. When he was there, we always had some little 
delicacy on the table in addition to our usual meal. When the 
next day I did not see him, or his hat and cane, I was sorry, 
though I did not know why. 

XXI. — "The death of my father and mother did not inter- 
rupt Cyprien'p trips to Voiron, nor his association with me. On 
the contrary, he seemed to come oftener, and to remain longer. 
He did not, however, stop in our bouse, but slept with a person 
from his village who sawed wood at the doors of rich gentlemen, 
and who kept the little mountain lads who swept chimneys at hjs 
house. The two or three days, however, that Cyprian passed 
with his paysarij* he did nothing but pass to and fro between the 
houses, being generally in front of our shop, to enter which, he 
always found a pretext. Sometimes he had forgotten his supply 
of sleeve-buttons ; then he needed thread or pins. Another 
time he had something to buy for his father or mother, who 
wished me to take care of the church-ornaments ordered for the 
next Christmas from Grenoble, or the almanacs he wished me 
to receive. Sometimes he was so wearied with his walk about 
Voiron, where lie purchased hemp or tow, that he asked leave 
to sit for a while in front of the counter, where I talked to him, 
or weighed out to the children in my bright pewter scales, a few 
liards worth of spiced bread or salt. His moments, however, 
were often expanded into hours, without either the one* or the 
other of us perceiving it. The neighbors, who, as they passed 

* Pay tan is an affectionate term by which people of the same province in 
France address each other. In the United States only the Virginians, the 
people of Louisiana, and Kentuckians, call each other countrymen. 
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and .repassed, saw us thus seated, with his elbow on my work, 
and his black hair glittering like raven's wings on the counter, 
with his sack between his knees, would say : ' Look you there 
at that mountaineer and child of the plains ! One would think 
he had something to say, but he does nothing but look at his 
own feet.' * 

" It is true, Monsieur, he said almost nothing to me ; neither 
had I much to say. Whenever he did speak, it was of things 
millions of miles from his true thoughts, and also from my own. 
He talked of the time of day, of his mother's cows, of the mule 
his father had lost among the pines, of the cheese which would 
not harden, that year, of the barley which ripened too rapidly, 
and had been nipped by the unusually early frost ; in fine, of 
everything but of him and myself. I, sir, acted in the same 
manner. I either said nothing, and answered yes and no, or 
said things which had no interest either to him or to myself. It 
was, however, all the same. He followed my hands with his 
eyes, as I moved them from my knees to my brow, and I looked 
at his long black hair, which lay stretched on the counter like a 
bundle of glistening silk. He seemed content, and I would have 
been willing to pass years in this silence, or in these insignificant 
conversations. When he arose to return to the mountains, he 
passed his hands through the strings of his sack, and made zig- 
zag marks on the ground with the point of his staff. Then we 
would simply say i' ' Adieu ! until next season.' Before he 
turned the corner he would, however, look back twice or thrice : 
as long as was possible, I looked after him, as a sister would after 
a brother, and then returned to the house alone. I, however, dis- 
covered then that I found myself more alone, and that until my 
sister returned in the evening from the house of a neighbor, who 
was teaching her to make lace, I did nothing but go and come ; 
I could not sit on my chair ; I could not compose myself, though 
I knew not why. 

" I thought he loved me ; I did not think that I loved him, 
but became a little vain. I grew to like my face, and combed 
my hair before the mirror, as if I had never seen myself before. 
I wore white stockings and fine shoes, and saw myself with much 
satisfaction on Sunday, pass before the looking-glass fronts of the 
stores, which were such a blessing to poor girls like me, who were 
thus enabled to see themselves from head to foot in their holiday 
garb. Ah, Monsieur, we have all committed errors in our 
youth of greater or less degree of wrong. I afterward confessed 
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all this. I was like my master's bird, unfolding all its feathersy 
and bathing itself in the water ; which kisses its neok with its 
bill, even though alone in its case. How can it be otherwise ? 
All creation has been sullied by sin. Even beasts are vain. 
So too, then, Monsieur, was I. " 

XXII. — " The time came when Cyprien had been accustomed 
come to Voiron. (I had made a handsome dress for myself, and 
had bought a chain of jet with a gold cross, which I always keep 
there," said she, pointing to the case of drawers with her left 
hand. " I do not know why I wished to be handsomer than 
usual. I wore them every day, fearing lest Cyprien might oome 
when I was not well dressed, and would not please him. * My 
sister,' said Josette, 'it seems to me that every day in this week 
is Sunday.' I did not know what to say, and blushed. 

XXIII. — u Thus the whole week passed, every day seeming 
longer to me than those of the previous months. Saturday came, 
the night passed,' and he had not come. "\The next day was 
Palm-Sunday. On no previous year had he failed to come to 
Voiron for the church lights, the paper flowers of the altar, and 
the spring handkerchiefs which were fashionable. I could not 
fancy what had passed above* I saw some of the people of hia 
country, whom I recognized by their dress. ' I stopped them 
under various pretexts, and asked * whether Cyprien was sick ?' 
i No ; we saw him last Sunday, building a wall around the 
spring in his meadow.' ' Will he not come into the plains this 
season ?' They replied : ' We -do not know.' I was very sad 
when I went to bed, and could not sleep except for a short time 
in the morning. When I awoke, my pillow was wet with tears, 
which 1 had shed while I wept, though I did not confess to my- 
self why. 

XXIV. — " I returned pale and dejected from mass, and found 
my sister playing in the street with other children. I had put 
my book of hours in the drawer, and was leaning on the coun- 
ter with my aching head in my hands. A mountaineer whom I 
did not know by sight, entered my shop, and asked to buy some 
little mirrors ; I gave' them to *him civilly, and he paid me 
more than the price I asked for them. As I was counting the 
sous to place them in the drawer, I discovered there were twelve 
too many. Taking them in m^ hand, I ran after him and said : 
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' Father, you have made a mistake ; you purchased but two 
glasses, and have paid me for three. Be pleased to take your 
twelve sous, unless you will take another glass. ' N, 

. "He looked at me from head to foot with a smile I did not 
understand, and which made me ashamed, because I thought he 
was laughing at me. ' Ah, Mademoiselle,' said he, ' that is of 
no account. By my father, you are a pretty girl ; as beautiful 
as you are good. My son was right : you would not deceive a 
child. This pleases me.' ' Your child,' said I, blushing to my 
very eyes, because resemblance and the sound of the voices made 
me suspect something — 'your son ? who is your son ?' i Ah, 
you are acquainted,' resumed he. 'Do you not know the hand- 
some mountaineer, Cyprien ; the good mountaineer ? Well, he 
is my son.' * Ah, you are the father of Cyprien,' said I, trem- 
bling, and with downcast eyes. I could not say anything more, 
so trembling,. cold ; and statue-like did I feel in the presence of 
this old man.\> He was, however, a nice old man for one of his 
rank, with a pleasant voice, his cap in his hand, gray hair, hon- 
est in expression and bearing, and as civil to me as if I had been 
a lady. ' Yes,' continued he, ' I am his father ; an old friend 
of your father, and an old customer of his. ' He had now gone 
back with me to my door. ' He never stopped in any other house 
but mine, when he came to the mountains to work. We used to 
talk often of his poor, sick wife, and of her three children. < He 
was a good fellow and took his distress too much to heart. He 
wished to drown it in the glass, but drowned himself. He was, 
however, a good man for all that. His children will never have 
occasion to be ashamed of his name.' 

" As he spoke, he went in, and sat in the chair Cyprien had 
so often occupied near me. - 

/ " * Well, Mademoiselle,' said he, when he saw me still blush- 
ing and trembling, as I took my seat, ' you must know that one 
as old as I am, knows how to count thirty-six, and that I gave 
away twelve sous for a young girl's courtesy. Do not think any 
such thing,' continued he, kindly ; ' my son often said there was 
no better girl in Voiron. She would not charge any one, even a 
stranger, one sou too much. Bah, bah, Cyprien, thought I, 
you do not know the world, and I will judge myself. ' ' Well, 
go and see her,' said he ; ' I will not put her on her guard, ana 
if she deceives you, I will never go into her door again. All will 
be over ; for if she be not honest, pretty as she is, I will love her 
no more. ' 
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" •' He loves me, then,' said I to myself. I did not dare to 
look up. 

u Tne old man continued : — 

" ' Then, I said, I will go myself. I put on my gaiters and 
left Cyprien to sing in my place in the choir ; I asked for Gene- 
vieve's shop, and came in ; I asked the price of many things, to 
have an opportunity to examine you well, and pretended to make 
a mistake. You ran after me as if you had been the sufferer and 
not I, to give me my twelve sous. That is the whole affair. T > 

" I only did my duty, father, that is all ; and no great mat- 
ter." 

" * True ; but if you will listen to me, those twelve sous shall 

C chase me a daughter-in-law ; and you, Genevieve, a hus- 
d, with whom both will be satisfied. ' 

" I was so amazed, Monsieur, by what the old man said, that 
I did not dare even to open my lips or move a finger. He, too, 
seemed embarrassed at what he had said ; moved his tongue 
about in his mouth, rose, sat down, coughed. At length, as if 
he contrived to muster up courage, with difficulty, he said : — 

" ' Bah ! one word will settle the matter as well as a thousand. 
I will tell you the truth; Cyprien has loved you for seven 
years. ' 

" These words seemed to fill my heart with inexpressible hap- 
piness, and filled me with a feeling sweet as eternal joy. 

" * Yes ; for seven years he has loved you, and we have been 
unable to induce him to attach himself to any other, either on 
the mountain or in the plain. He will be rich ; the pines, the 
meadow, the fountain, and the house will be his when I am 
gone. He is gentle, and affectionate as a young girl. He 
pleases the young women, yet is not proud of his success. He 
has always said — ' I would not marry any one but Genevieve, if 
I dared to woo her. ' ' Well,' said his mother and 1, 4 be content, 
go down and court Genevieve, since she is mistress of your 
heart. You must be married. There is much to be done, and 
we are getting old.' He then set out, Mademoiselle, firmly 
resolved to have an explanation with you. When he came 
back, we asked him what he had said, and what had been your 
reply. ' Nothing,' said he, c she comes from the plains, and 
being a mountaineer, I did not dare to. She is a lady of the 
town, and I am a villager. I was afraid she would despise me ; 
and then, if she said no, I should die of weariness on the route. 
I did not speak to her ; but I shall be bolder next season, depend 
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on it. ' The next season passed with the same result ; the poor 
lad was wasting away, . and in the autumn was really sick. 
Finally said I, ' Do you wish me to go ? Your mother is lame, 
and can never go far and return. I am old, but am strong, and 
will contrive to make some purchase in her shop, and establish a 
conversation with her. I will find out at Voiron if she be a good 
girl. If she be prudent, pretty, and calculated for our peasant 
life, I will say c Cyprien loves you. I have said so, Mile. 
Genevieve ; are you pleased ? Now tell me, frankly, if you 
return his love ?' 

" I could only reply by a sigh, which, however, he under- 
stood. 

XXV. — " * Well,' said he, * since you love him, will you 
marry him ?' 

" I did not answer, but began to cry. 

" ' Very well,' said he, ' the marriage must take place at Saint 
John's day. I will return and rejoice the heart of my son 
Cyprien, who will now come freely to court you until the wed- 
ding day, and will have no trouble in saying that he loves you, 
and in asking if you be satisfied with it. I have spoken for him 
and all is explained ; adieu, Mademoiselle Genevieve, I will not 
even take a glass of Voiron lest I postpone Cyprien 's happiness. 
I am sure he waits for me half-way on the road, and in his mind 
numbers my very steps. ' 

" The old man left as well content as if he had just received 
the first confession of the one he loved himself." 

XXVI. — " On the next Sunday, Monsieur, I saw Cyprien at 
the house. He seemed very happy though rather bashful, and 
this was the case also with me 

" He took hold of my trembling hand above the counter where 
I was measuring out a yard of serge, and clasped it affectionately, 
at the same time looking into my face to see if I was angry. I 
said nothing and did not seem so, a thing which encouraged him ; 
he said, * You are not then angry with me, Genevieve ?' I an- 
swered only in a very mild voice, ' No,' and did not withdraw 
my hand. Thus we stood for a long time in silence ; my heart, 
however, beat so violently, and so did his, that they might have 
been heard like the pendula of two clocks. 

" c Genevieve,' said he at last, 'my father has spoken to 
you!' 
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" ' Yes,' said I, and was silent. 

" ' Well, we must be betrothed next month,' said he, spring- 
ing up and rubbing his hands joyfully together. 

" 4 Yes,' said I, with as much dignity as if I had been about to 
swear it. 

" i Well,' said he, * let us now walk in the fields, for I cannot 
stand still ; I am anxious to go, out with you, Genevieve, that I 
may tell any of my paysans, whom I meet, and who may ask me 
who you are, that 1 was with my promised wife.' 

" We went out together. 

" We walked during the whole evening along the river bank. 
My sister was with us. She did not, however, understand any- 
thing, and played now before and then behind us, running afte* 
the butterflies and grasshoppers, and seeking to seize the fish 
which sported near the surface of the water. We scarcely 
talked more together than we had done at the house. During 
the whole time, -however, we clasped each other's fingers like 
children going to school. This pleased both of us, and we sighed 
so deeply that my sister said, * You are sorry, Genevieve ! 
What made M. Cyprien come hither ? Why does he trouble 
you?' 

" Cyprien smiled at this ; and when she was gone I repeated 
her words, placing the corner of my shawl before my ejes } as if 
I had been weeping : my shawl, however, covered nothing but 
smiles. My sister, however, came up, and, seeing that I was 
laughing, pulled the shawl from my eyes, and asked me why I 
had deceived her. 

XXVII. — " That day, we returned home very late, but we 
had decided on all. Cyprien left that very night. During the 
next two weeks he was to be busy with his hay-harvest, and 
then would come again to Voiron, that we might be betrothed in 
his own village and in his father's house, his mother being lame 
and unable to come into the plain. On the same day he was 
to return with me to Voiron. We were to be married after the 
barley-harvest or Assumption day. 

" He left as well satisfied as if we had already been married. 
He had as much confidence in my promise, poor lad, as he had 
in the Bible ! Ah, Monsieur, what a traitoress have I been ! " 
said she, beating her breast with the points of her needles, as if 
she sought to km herself. " My motive, however, was good," 
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said she, with an accent of conviction which seemed to console 
even herself. 

" How, Genevieve," said I, "you do not mean that you 
were a traitoress ?" 

" Ah, Monsieur, I only mean to say I was wrong, but most 
unfortunately wrong. Before I Jbegin to explain this, however, 
let me throw a few pine-knots on the fire, which is about to go 
out, and look in the pot after the potatoes I promised to take * 
before day to the children of poor Marguerite !" 

She put wood on the fire, opened the tin skillet, and poured 
a >small quantity of water on the potatoes, which had begun to 
"burn, and then sat down by the lamp. I took advantage of 
the time to untie the collar of my dog, the links of which, as he 
bit at the flies, made a noise, and to let another drop of oil fall 
on my gunlock. 

XXVIII.—" Old Cyprien had told the story of his twelve 
sous at every cabaret between Voiron and his home, as an in- 
stance of his wonderful acuteness. The story of my walk on 
the next Sunday had also been talked of in Voiron. My neigh- 
bors and young friends seemed to laugh at the idea of my marry- 
ing a mountaineer, who wore gaiters and long hair. In fact, 
however, tfcey all envied me, and I knew it well enough when 
they said — ' If the handsome mountaineer wished a wife from 
the plains, he might have found many as pretty and far richer 
than Genevieve.' The more prudent complimented me, and 
said — ' You are right ; habits are easily changed, and you act 
correctly by marrying into a good family. God owes you this 
recompense for what you suffered when your mother was alive. 
She will rejoice even in Paradise when she sees you married to 
a young man who is so kind, honorable, and rich.' , I listened 
to all this, and sought to make myself handsome as possible for 
the day of my betrothal : I wished to please Cyprien. 

XXIX. — " I had laid aside a small store of coin after I had 
paid my sister's apprentice fee to a lace-maker, and had put all 
in the salt-box* by my bedside. I had said you must buy 
linen, a new dress, a head-dress, kid-shoes, and a gold-ring for 
Cyprien, and boxes of comfits for his relations. I spent all in 

* In France, salt being a highly excisable article, is always kept in the 
sanctum of the house, under lock and key. The salt-box is the treasure- 
chest and p&tfe-cloaet of the peasant household. 
4 
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my trousseau j since my mother had never provided me with one. 
I was, however, as well equipped as a girl who had both father 
and mother. All this was laid out in the salt-box at the head 
of the bed. I used to go twenty times a day to look at it, and 
say — ' What will you look like, Genevieve, when you have aH 
that on ?' Really, Monsieur, I was afraid to try them on, lest 
I should not recognize myself : I was ashamed to put them on 
even before Josette. 

" At last, it was necessary to prepare myself, for it was on the 
morning of the day when Cyprien was to come to take me to the 
betrothal. Early in the morning, I took Josette to her mistress, 
and asked her to take charge of my sister for two or three days, 
and let her sleep with her own children. I advised her to be 
very good, kissed her, and returned to dress myself A 

" Scarcely had I buckled my shoes and pinned my red neck- 
erchief before and behind on my green silk dress, when I heard 
the steps of a mule before my door. There was a knock, and 
when I answered it, I saw Cyprien, with new clothes, new shoes, 
and a new hat, with a broad brim falling over his shoulders, al- 
most as long and as black as his hair. Day had not yet broken, 
though three weeks had passed since Easter. There was scarcely 
a single person in the streets or at the windows. 

** Cyprien had traveled all night, so as to be able to reach Voiron 
at dawn and return at mass- time to the village. The mule ate 
at the door, being fastened by a hempen cord around his neck. 
He had a red plume between his ears, and a collar of bells, which 
sounded gaily at every motion he made. He also had a leathern 
breast-plate, so polished that it glittered like metal. A large 
side-saddle, covered with a handsome cloth of colored wool, and 
with a brazen pummel to lean on, was on his back. The stirrups, 
of polished steel, also glittered. 

" * Come, Genevieve,' said Cyprien, 'do not let us lose a 
single stroke of the clock. The sun will soon rise, and when it 
is above the pines my family will expect us.' I shut the door 
and gave him the key, as if we had already been married. He 
look me in his arms as if I had been a bundle of ripe barley, put 
me in the saddle, placed my foot in the stirrup, and placing the 
bridle in one hand, bade me with the other hold on to the pum- 
mel. * Do not fear, Genevieve,' said he ; * I will walk by you 
and hold the mule by the bit ; if he stumbles, call to me and fall 
on my side, I will see that you are not hurt. ' 
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XXX. — " I was afraid, but said nothing ; and gathered confi- 
dence as I looked at Cyprien 's shoulders and hair which almost 
reached my knee, and swept the dtist from my shoes. I said, 
4 when he is so near, I need not be afraid. ' It was not yet broad 
day when we crossed the little bridge amid the meadows and be- 
gan to ascend the mountain paths. Cyprien, without looking at 
me, and without saying anything, began to sing so loudly and 
with such a full voice that the mountains were filled with the 
sound. You know, Monsieur, the song beginning, 

Open the door to me my love, 
For 'tis the midnight hour.* 

" The bells and the shoes of the mule kept time with the song of 
Cyprien ; and the nightingales which were beginning to awaken, 
the larks which were beginning to fly, the cascades to murmur, 
and the young girls leaving their beds were standing at the doors 
of the cottages to look at us as we passed. All this seemed gay 
as possible, Monsieur. I felt my heart filled with contentment, 
and myself to be exalted to the third heaven. I remembered 
that I had seen in the Bible on my mother's bed, a picture of the 
holy Virgin seated on a mule with the child Jesus, which an 
angel was leading toward the house of her cousin. ' You are like 
the holy Virgin,' said I, ' but what have you done with the child ?' 
For a moment I felt sad at having left Josette behind. This 
feeling did not last longer than till Cyprien had passed around 
another rock, entered into another wood, or forded another tor- 
rent either barelegged in the water, or on the mule, behind me. 
Then my surprise and pleasure returned. 

XXXI. — " I knew little of the country, the sky, and the moun- 
tains, Monsieur ; of the wonders which cover the earth. I had 
never left Voiron, and rarely when a child had gone out of the 
house ; so that all seemed to me wonderful as an exhibition of 
fireworks. I admired all, I was afraid of everything, and asked 
questions about all I saw. At everything I saw I cried out ; yet, 
to tell the truth, nothing alarmed me, because I was with him, 
Monsieur. Two or three times, on the brink of precipices, or 
when I heard the water rushing, I called out and threw myself 
with my arms around his neck, that he might half sustain me 
and with his robust arm surround me. Yet I was not afraid." 

# Belle ouvrez-moi la parte, 
»£ Pheure de minuit, etc. 
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" And he took advantage of all that, Genevieve, to kiss you J" 
" No, no, Monsieur, I protest that he did not. He was too 
kind. He did not kiss me on the route any more than my guar- 
dian angel did. He was as shamefaced as I, and did not touch 
me with his lips in all the world until we were at the table in the 
presence of every one, when his father said, — ' Go, Cyprien, and 
kiss your bride.' 

XXXII. — " Sometimes, to breathe the mule, we halted in the 
shade, in the hollow of the rooks, and by the foaming water. He 
broke branches of young pines, for me to fan myself or drive 
away the flies with. He brought me water in the hollow of his 
large hands, reached it to me, and let me drink it as I would have 
done from the spring. I could not satisfy my thirst in drink- 
ing thus. The manner seemed to familiarize me with him who 
was to be my husband, and that I really drank his life and 
sweat. I drank long after I had water enough, and laughed 
when he said, ' Do not hurry yourself, Mademoiselle Genevieve ; 
it is as if we drank from the mountain side at the hay -harvest.' 
When I was done, he too drank, and threw a few drops of water 
from his open hands on my face, to cool my brow. 

" My God ! how delicious I found all this ! The mountain 
gorges through which I thought the mule would never be able to 
pass, so close together did the rocks and pines come, as if they 
had been placed to wall in the road ; the masses of thawing snow 
which bounded like lambs from rock to rock, and made noises 
and whistled, like living things. The great pine branches which 
reached across the road and made me bend my head in fear that 
my head-dress and comb should be torn away ; the precipices 
covered with red, blue, and yellow flowers, such as I had never 
seen at Voiron ; the white foam far in the distance, like lakes 
of milk poured out from heaven ; rainbows, thrown like bridges 
from one precipice to another ; little fogs which, rushing from 
the pines, became clouds and burst with claps of thunder and 
short showers, which then burst, like Josette's soap-bubbles, and 
then exhibited a spotless sky, blue as the water into which the 
laundresses have put indigo. I could not help saying, — * How 
beautiful the world is ! ' I could have wished to be all the time 
on the road, and never to get to our destination. Cyprien, Mon- 
sieur, had seen these things all his life, and was more anxious 
than I was, yet he said to me, — i Genevieve, you will think I do 
not tell the truth, but never before did the country seem so beau- 
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tiful as it does now. Why this is the case I do not know ; but so 
it is. ' He thought we went up too rapidly, because, he said, the 
mule smelt the meadows ; and he from time to time found an op- 
portunity to stop it, now to tighten the girths, now to take a fly 
from his neck or a pebble from the hoof. He was very fond of 
his mule. 

XXXIII. — " When we had reached a long wooden bridge 
over the ravine, separating the wood of Montagnol from that of 
Valniege, we heard several gun-shots below us. 'Do not be 
alarmed,' said Cyprien, ' they are relations who come to meet us, 
with all the young men and women of the village.' ' We met 
them in the middle of the bridge, about thirty of both sexes, old 
and young. At their head was the father of Cyprien. His son 
gave him the mules. The children threw grain and wild poppies 
at the first of the arrival, so that the floor of the bridge was all 
red. I, however, was redder than the poppies at the idea of 
seeing myself honored like a queen entering Jerusalem, while I 
was but a poor workwoman, twenty years only of age. Was 
not this to humiliate me ? 

" They led me thus from door to door to the church, where 
the curate and his altar boy waited to bless the be thro thai, and to 
go thence to the hut of Cyprien to bless the bread. Before the 
door of the scattered cottages we passed, was a table covered with 
white cloth, on which were cakes of various kinds, and wine, and 
flowers in vases. The mother and daughters were at the doors of 
the houses, and insisted on our tasting everything. Such was 
the custom, and when it was accomplished, one was considered as 
belonging to the country. 

" The mother of Cyprien placed a three-legged pine stool to 
assist in getting from the mule's back, and led me, lame as she 
was, to the cattle-house, the barn, grain-house, washing-house, 
oven, and finally to the cottage. In it was set a long table, 
covered with cakes, bread, and pitchers of wine. She took me 
to the kitchen, where I saw a number of smoking pots. She 
made me touch the hearth and the kitchen utensils, then kissed 
me, and spoke two or three words of the patois of the mountain, 
which I did not understand. 

" I did not dare to reply, and had I not seen Cyprien with 
his parents, behind me, I would have escaped. When the men sat 
down to the table, the mother, women, and* myself waited on 
them. From time to time, however, the father made me sit 
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down on the bench, eat a morsel, and drink a glass of white wine 
with him. During the rest of the time I looped up my silk dress 
to the buckle of my belt, rolled up my sleeves, and went to the 
dresser, where, with the others, I kneaded the cakes, washed the 
plates, and filled the pitchers with wine. ' She is not proud, 
and is willing to work,' said the old women to Cyprien's mother. 
1 You are lucky ; she will be useful to you in the house. ' 

XXXIV. — "When the dinner was over, and no one re- 
mained at the table but the older men, Cyprien led me to walk in 
the domain, through his father's pines and meadow. The cows 
were eating grass, which reached almost to their knees. He 
named them all, and told me their good and bad qualities. ' That 
red one,' said he, ' comes up twice a day to be milked, and re- 
lieved of the weight in her udder. That one gives two pints a 
day. This one works like an ox, and scarcely eats anything: 
we call her the * ' Servant. ' ' That black one , spotted with white, 
is the best, but she is vicious, and capricious as a goat. The one 
with the twisted horn, Genevieve, you must take care of. Until 
she comes to know you, she will look at you with an evil eye.' 
He told me about everything, Monsieur, and advised me how to 
act, so as to be agreeable to his mother, and beloved by the house. 
I thanked him, and said, i Do not be uneasy, Cyprien : have 
I not served all my life ?' Then I admired the pines, the barley, 
the fruit trees, the stacks covered with thatch to protect them 
from the snow ; the ducks in the pool, ihe chickens in the vard, 
and everything I could think of. I thought with Cyprien, I 
would not need so much. When he brought me back to the 
house, the old men were yet drinking, though the sun was mid- 
high. He then showed me the room above the stable, which I 
was to occupy with him, leading to which was a passage all hung 
with maize, so that the walls seemed gilded. The room was low 
and small, of pine wood, polished like a chest. ' Ah, well, we 
shall be fixed here,' said I, — 'it is large enough for two.' I 
intended to leave my little sister at Voiron during her appren- 
ticement, because, on the route, Cyprien had told me that his 
mother absolutely refused to receive any one but me. Then I 
said to myself, the poor child has always been so petted, and is 
so unused to labor that she is unfit for peasant life ; — she has 
been treated as if she were a lady, almost from her infancy. 
We went down the stair-case almost without speaking another 
word. The mule, already saddled, was waiting for us, and 
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father Cyprien lifted me into the saddle. All the village accom- 
panied us to the red bridge, and we began our descent of the 
same road we had ascended in the morning. Both of us were 
happy. 

XXXV. — "We were gayer and better satisfied, Monsieur, 
because, now, neither of us could retract, having eaten and drank 
together, and pledged our hands to each other. The time fixed 
on seemed very distant, but Cyprien promised every Sunday to 
come to Voiron, and go with me to mass, and walk in the meadow 
with me. That would give us patience. 

" Ah ! my God, how happy I was, and how well satisfied he 
was. He seemed no longer the same person. He looked at me, 
and I at him. He broke branches from every shrub on the road- 
side which was in blossom, to shade the head of the mule. He 
spoke to all who passed, with an air of joy and kindness, like a 
man who was so happy that he wished the whole world to partici- 
pate in his joy. When they asked him ' Who is that you take 
with so much pleasure to the city, Cyprien ? Will you sell your 
mule load ?* ' No !' he would reply, — * it is my heart. I will 
give it away, but will not sell it.' They would then laugh, and 
take a drink from his gourd together, and the peasants would say, 
as they went away, ' See, Cyprien is taking home the daughter 
of the glazier — his betrothed ; a pretty and a full arm-full, upon 
my word !' Thus people spoke, Monsieur. Excuse my boast- 
ing, but they did, on my word. It was, however, long ago. 

XXXVI. — " We amused ourselves on the road, so that night 
had closed for two hours when we reached the foot of the moun- 
tains near Voiron . Cyprien , whom the night had rendered hardy , 
stopped at the bridge near the first house. * You must now bid 
me adieu before you go into the town, where we will be heard 
by all.' ' Well, Cyprien, let us say adieu here ; and when you 
come to the door, you will put me down and leave me without 
going in, and without saying anything more than my name, that 
evil speakers may have nothing to say.' 

" Then, Monsieur, he leaned his arms on the neck of the mule, 
like a man who prays to God with his elbows on the church - 
bench. He turned his head toward me, and I placed my face 
close to his. He said then, — 'Adieu, Genevieve!' and I re- 
plied, — ' Adieu, Cyprien ! ' He then sighed deeply, and so did 
I ; and he repeated — ' Adieu, Genevieve ;' I echoing him with 
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— i Adieu, Cyprien. ' This each of us repeated fifty times, and 
each time we sighed again and again : at last he put his left arm 
around my body and drew me toward him, clasping me to his 
heart, — and all was said. He took the mule then by the bridle 
and led it, without another word, to my door, where he placed 
me on the stone bench, and left without halting or returning. I 
however saw that he shed tears ; and I sat for a moment alone 
on the stone bench by the door side, and wept also. 

XXXVII. — " When I no longer heard the mule's feet on the 
pavement, I took the key of the house from my pocket and opened 
the door. Closing it behind me, I kindled a fire, and went with 
a light in my hand into the back shop, in which were my bed 
and drawers, to undress myself. I walked without making a 
noise lest I should awake my sister, whom our neighbor had pro- 
mised to put to bed. I did not wish to talk that evening, my 
heart being too full. 

XXXVIII. — " I as it were stole in, stifling as much as pos- 
sible the creaking of my shoes. As I advanced however toward 
the bed, Monsieur, I saw two eyes wide open, and gazing every 
moment more fixedly at me as die lamp lighted the room. They 
were Josette's, and she sat up in bed in her night-clothes, look- 
ing earnestly and silently at me, Monsieur, as if she had seen a 
phantom or a vision. She recognized me, however, by my voice. 

" * Ah ! is it you, Genevieve?' she cried, opening her arms, 
while a smile passed over her brow and lips, on the transition 
from fear to pleasure. 

" * Yes, it is I. Why do you look at me so ? Am I not just 
as I was yesterday ?' I had forgotten, Monsieur, to take off my 
fine dress, which altered my whole appearance. 

u 'No, you are not,' said she, pouting her pretty lips. * You 
are laughing at me. Did you wear yesterday that dress of shining 
silk, which changes its colors like a dove's throat in the sunlight ? 
— those shoes which creak like the ladies' at church ? — that lace 
cap — that ribbon belt — that head-dress, with the sides covering 
up your whole face ? — those earrings, like golden pears ? — that 
chain and cross around your neck ? Are we in the carnival ? or 
has some fairy come with her ring, like the one in the book from 
which you taught me to read, and changed you into a lady with 
such fine dresses that I dare not kiss you ?' 

" That is true, thought I to myself. The poor child never 
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saw me dressed thus before, and she must be astonished. I for- 
got that I had on my wedding dress. 

" * Why did you get such fine clothes ?' asked she. 

" I was put to the blush. 

" I answered : ' I have been betrothed, and am about to be 
married. ' I began just then to undress myself, taking the buckles 
from my fine shoes, loosing my girdle, unpinning my lace cape 
and taking off my earrings and necklace, and folding them care- 
fully up to replace them in the drawer where they were to remain 
until I was married. My sister looked at me all the while. 
When I had finished, said my prayers, and, completely undressed, 
was about to go to bed, Josette cried out : 

" ' Ah ! now I like you far better, and can venture to kiss you. ' 

" She made room for me : I blew out the light, and laid by 
her side. 

" ' Ah !' said she, passing her arms around my neck,-' that is 
all right. ' She used to do this whenever we went to sleep. She 
however had been so excited by the sight of my new dress, and 
my absence all day long ; and I was so agitated by what I had 
seen and gone through during the day, and by thinking of Cyprien, 
that we kept each other awake. 

" * Ah,' said she maliciously, 'you shall not go to sleep until 
you tell me all : I will not go to sleep until 1 hear all. You are 
about to be married, Genevieve ? ' 

" 'Yes.' 

"' With whom?' 

" ' With Cyprien, whom you know, and on the knee of whom, 
whenever he comes, you sit.' 

" ' All right. My M. Cyprien comes from the mountain : 
will he live with us ?' 

" I felt ashamed, and in place of answering, kissed her. At 
last I thought, — Bah ! it is best to tell her all. 

" 'No,' said I, 'he will remain in the mountains.' 

" ' But will not you,' said she, ' live with him ?' 

" ' Yes,' said I. 

" * You will remain on ike mountains ?' 

" ' Yes ; when I am married.' 

" ' And I too,' said she, unclasping her hands from my neok 
and beating them together, ' will also live in the mountains ! 
How glad I am ! I love M. Cyprien, his dog and his mule, milk, 
apples, birds and butterflies. They tell me there are many of 
them. When shall we go thither ?' 
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" More and more troubled about the answer I should make, I 
said — ' You will not come with me, my child ; you will remain 
with me at Voiron, in the house of your mistress, to finish learn- 
ing the trade of lace-making. She will bring you up with her 
own children, and I will come often to see you : you will be 
very happy in her house. ' 

u ' You aro a bad girl,' said Josette, i if you leave me : you 
will not have the heart to leave me. Without me, who never 
left you since I was born — who have lived, eaten, and slept with 
you — who could not sleep ah hour during the whole day without 
you — what would you do ? You are wrong,' said she, angrily, 
beating her breast with her little hand. ' If you have the heart 
to leave me, do so, and do not trouble yourself to come back 
often to Voiron. If you go, you will not find me ; I shall be in 
the cemetery, by the side of my mother, and I will tell her you 
deserted* me. False one! you always told me what you pro- 
mised her when she was taken to the churchyard — always to 
keep me by your side !' Then she began to weep. 

XXXIX. — " You will see, sir, that I was by no means at 
ease when I heard her speak in this manner. I began to think 
that I had acted too hastily and too much under the influence of 
love, when I promised myself to Cyprien. Josette was right : 
I had been a mother to her ; I had never left her since her birth ; 
I had told her a hundred times what I had promised my mother 
— that I would endure death a hundred times rather than desert 
her ; yet I was now about to marry, and desert her, an orphan 
among strangers ! Remorse filled my heart, and I could neither 
speak, breathe, nor weep. I began to repent that I had pro- 
mised to marry Cyprien ; yet 1 did not repent of my deep love 
of him. My sister, on one hand, and my betrothed, on the 
other, and also my promises at the church in the morning, and 
those I had made to my mother, in the presence of God and 
death, were in conflict. I looked into my heart, and tossed 
about the bed, without conceiving any means of escaping from 
the dilemma I had placed myself in with regard to Josette and 
Cyprien, my mother, and my own heart. Ah, Monsieur, never 
was there such a terrible night \- — hell itself, I am sure, cannot 
be worse ! I blushed, and then grew pale : a cold sweat stood 
on my limbs ; I burned, became cold, and then had an access 
of fever. My sister, as I turned from her, came after me, and 
continued her reproaches. I said to her, however, as I kissed 
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her and clasped her hands, ' You will be so happy with the 
lace-maker ! be as well lodged and fed as if you were her own 
child. She is more comfortable than we are, having rooms, 
furniture, and a servant to do all the heavy work. Can I give 
you white bread to eat ?' said I. 

" ' What matters it whether I have white or brown bread to 
eat, an old or a new dress ?' said she ; ' chamber, servant, fur- . 
niture, or not ? Feed me on the worst bread, or the best, as 
you please, but take me with you ! — separated from you, I shall 
be unhappy ! You talk to me of the lace-maker : I know she 
takes good care of her children ; but she whips them. Before 
I shall have been three days with her, she will whip me, and 
then I shall run away and drown myself, like the little gipsy 
girl, in the river, where she was found yesterday. What will 
you say when you hear that ? Ah, I hate her now ! What will 
our mother, in her grave, say when they tell her that ?' 

" I, too, began to weep ; and she continued to talk of our 
mother. Children, you see, are the most subtle things in the 
air. She saw the impression this allusion to our mother had 
made on me, and continued to follow it up. This moved me ; and 
when she saw how much I was under her influence, how I wept 
and was moved, she twined herself, serpent-like, around me, 
with her arms about my neck, her Up on my bosom, her limbs 
against mine ; and, kissing me passionately, said — ' No, no, no f 
you will not have the heart to separate us, and cast me aside to 
be trampled on like a worthless rag ! No, Genevieve ! my 
aster, my second mother — for you replaced the first-^-l will be 
so good, so obedient ! — I shall love you so much, I shall kiss 
you day and night ! Tell me, tell me, that you will not leave 
me V 

" I was about to say so, Monsieur, so deeply had the child 
moved my heart, as she clasped me in her Utile arms, when I 
thought of Cyprien, whom I had left so happy, and who, per- 
haps, was not yet at the foot of the mountains. i Ah, my God ! y 
said I, * this very morning we were betrothed ; not an hour ago 
he kissed me ; the odor of the rose on my brow yet hangs to his 
lips, and already his mistress betrays him ! No, no, Josette,' 
said I, loosening her arms from my neck, and separating myself 
from her to lie on the other side of the bed ; ' a good girl should 
keep her promise; and I have said I would marry Cyprien. 
J^etme go to sleep.' 

" ' A promise !' said she, sitting up in the bed. ' And did 
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you not promise my mother ? Yes, leave me now ; I will not 
sleep with you any more, but will go to her grave, and ask if, 
when she was dying, she placed Cyprien or myself in your arms. 
We will see what her answer will be.' 

" As she spoke, Monsieur, my sister, mad with confused 
anger and love, sought to step across me, and get on the floor. 
Her feet, however, having become entangled in the covering of 
the bed, she fell headlong on the hearth, and after one cry, lay 
motionless. 

" I shall hear all my life that cry, and the sound of her heavy 
fall on the floor. I sprang up, took her in my arms, and said — 
' Josette, Josette !' To let her breathe the night air, I threw 
open the window. It was of no use ; and she lay in my arms 
as if she were dead. I placed her on the bed, threw water on 
her temples, took her hands in mine, and pressed our lips to- 
gether. She did not breathe. She became cold as my mother 
had been when she died. 

" i Wretch that you are,' said I to myself, ' you have killed 
your sister !' and I, too, for a moment fell motionless on the 
floor. 

" I do not know how long I remained in that condition ; but 
when I recovered, my sister still lav motionless on the bed. I 
threw myself on my knees before ner, rested my head on her 
body, praying to the saints and angels to restore her and take 
me instead. I was entranced, Monsieur ; yet I was awake. 
Then I heard, as I do now, my mother's voice in my ear ; 
sterner, however, than it had ever sounded when she lived, 
saying — ' Cain, Cain, what hast thou done with thy brother?' 
as if she read the words to me from the Bible. 

" They have since told me that this was illusion, an echo of 
words I had previously heard before, and which now rolled 
through my brain in this season of trouble and despair. I heard 
those words so distinctly, that I made die following answer to 
them at once : 

" ' Mother, mother, do not condemn me ! I swear that if 
you restore life and breath to my sister, I will not marry, but 
will sacrifice myself entirely to your child !' 

u Then, Monsieur, within my heart I made an irrevocable 
vow. 

" The proof, Monsieur, that my mother bad really spoken to 
me is, that when she heard my vow, as soon almost as the words 
had been registered in my heart, Josette began to breathe, to 
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reach forth her arms, to open her eyes gently, as if she awoke 
from sleep, and kindly and without any anger said : 

44 4 Genevieve, you will not marry, will you ?' 

" 4 Never, never !' said I, covering her with kisses, throwing 
myself as I spoke beside her to warm her body. 

" ' Something in my heart told me so,' said she. 

" She then kissed me again, and thus we passed the night — she 
laughing, and I in tears. 

44 Poor Cyprien ! he had not yet reached the red bridge, yet 
he had lost his mistress. He was, perhaps, singing from the 
back of his mule, and was altogether without suspicion ! 

44 Thus, Monsieur, it is ever with us. Do not speak to me 
about it. The world is a journey, with bandaged eyes, and 
when we think we turn to the right we take the other aireotion. 
God, alone, sees clearly for us. 

XL. — 44 Josette slept quietly as she used to when a child, and 
when I rocked her cradle and sang to her. This was not, 
however, the case with me. I was satisfied at seeing her so 
beautiful, with her luxuriant hair, stained as it was with blood, 
and strewn over the pillow from the agitation of the night. When, 
however, I thought of Cyprien, my heart ached, and tears gushed 
into my eyes. 

44 1 could not have the courage to say, 4 Cyprien, your Gene- 
vieve is a traitress!' The words would strangle me. I was, 
however, obliged to tell him. I will write to him, said I. Paper 
does not blush. 

44 1 rose, then, silently, lest I should awaken Josette, who 
needed repose, and sat down at the window toward the moun- 
tain to write to Cyprien. On that day I used up many sheets of 
paper, and I shed so many tears that I spoiled line after line, and 
-all was so blotted that I could have put but tears instead of ink in 
the post-office. This happened at least ten times, so filled were 
my eyes with water. At last I contrived to keep one dry 
enough." 

44 What mean you by that, Genevieve," said I. 44 Do you 
mean to reflect on poor Cyprien ?" 

44 When I say dry, Monsieur, I mean more dry than the 
others. There were still three or four spots on the paper." 

44 Ah ! I understand you. But what could you say to justify 
yourself in that letter ? I would like to know. Do you remem- 
ber?" 
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" Ah ! Monsieur, well enough ! That was the only letter I 
ever wrote in my life*. I kept it, said she, glancing toward 
the drawers. That is to say, I kept the copy. The letter 
itself Cyprien's mother kept." 

" I would wish to read it, Genevieve, if it would not distress 
you, for this letter is a great point in your history. This letter 
was not easy to write, and would have troubled even me, who, as 
you say, have written so much." 

" Here it is, Monsieur," said she, after having searched for a 
moment amid her drawers, and taken out a paper from between 
two chemises. She gave me the letter, and resumed her seat and 
her knitting. 

XLI. — It was on coarse paper, rather dark, of the kind used 
by mercers and retailers to wrap up sugar-plums and children's 
toys. It was evident that in six or eight places, tears had fallen 
on it, for the ink had become enlarged. The letters were large 
and round, wide apart, but not horizontal. It was folded with 
twenty complicated edges in the most whimsical and bizarre 
manner, like those of poor people, who do not know how to fold 
up a letter completely when it is once written, and who torture 
their minds to discover any unusual manner. It had never been 
sealed. I read it in a low tone, to avoid giving useless pain to 
the poor girl. Thus it ran : — 

" Monsieur Cyprien : — This is to tell you to think no longer 
of me as your wife. . . . Yet, if you think of me as I do of 
you, I shall be pleased, for neither of us need .reproach the other. 
... At least you have done nothing. Neither have I ; but all 
is said. God does not wish us to be married. I will never 
marry another. I shall tell you why. Go, — I pity you much, 
but it is not my fault. 

" Last night my little sister fell out of bed. She was dead for 
I know not how long. Directly after I picked her up. I, too, 
was lifeless. I heard my mother speak to me, and say : * Cain ! 
what have you done with your brother ?' 

" Then my little sister said, ' You will not marry M. 
Cyprien ? ' I said * No, my mother, I will not ! ' I made a vow, 
and all is over. It cannot be reversed. Ah ! my God, Mon- 
sieur Cyprien, what will you think of me ? Of me who loved 
your mule and cows so much ? Speak to them of me. Send me 
back the bouquet and ring. Here is your bat-band, and a plaited 
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string you forgot on the counter. My God ! how sad I am. . . 
No, — I shall never survive it. Do not, however, annoy your- 
self about that. It is not worth while. 

"I am happy to tell you that all is well at home. Tell me 
the same of those at your own house. Your father and mother 
were very kind to me, poor as I was. It is a pity that there are 
not more rooms above the stable. My sister would not have 
given your mother much trouble. Her food costs nothing. 
That is the only cause of trouble. Give them my best wishes. I 
am sorry for the expense they have been at. Excuse me. 

1 Adieu ! Monsieur Cyprien. May you be happy, and forget 

"Genevieve. 

" When you come to Voiron, do not pass down our street, for 
it would distress me much to hear the steps of your mule. 

11 Adieu ! M. Cyprien (a shower of tears, which had com- 
pletely blotted the ink. Amid the confusion, however, " Adieu, 
M. Cyprien," was repeated twice or thrice.) 

XLII. — I said nothing when I gave her back the letter, and 
she again shut it up in her drawers, between the two chemises. 

Poor girl ! That letter was the expression of a world of 
love ; recollections which lived in the heart, though they had 
been trampled on. The sentiment exists, though dear and 
dumb in the popular soul. 

XLII. — Genevieve continued— 

u After having written the letter to Cyprien, I gave it to one 
of the little mountain sweeps, who lived in his neighborhood, and 
bade him take it to Valniege. For that I gave him a pair of 
shoes. When I put the letter in his pocket, I was aware that all 
was said, and it seemed as if I parted with my heart with the letter. 

XLIV. — " Then, not knowing what I did, I went to our room. 
My sister was yet sleeping. I took my fine shoes, my buckles, 
my belt ribbon, my jet necklace, my beautiful dress of fine silk, 
and making them into a bundle, carried them to the church of 
Voiron when no one was there, and without being seen by any 
one except the Sacristan, and left all on the altar of the holy 
Virgin. I had pinned to the napkin a piece of paper, on which 
was written the single word vow.* In the country, that inscrip- 
tion is well understood to be an offering to address a Saint or Ma- 
#Fr. voeu. 
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donna. I said to myself, you must retain none of these deceitful 
wedding ornaments and dresses. They will recall to you your 
treachery to M. Cyprien. They would make you think of mar- 
riage, perhaps abandon your sister, and violate your vow. You 
will never be at ease while those dresses are in the house. Give 
them to God, from whom nothing can be taken, and then all will 
be over. 

" When my sister, on my return, asked to see them, I told 
her what I had done, Monsieur. She did not weep ; but, clasp- 
ing my neck, said — c You have done well, Genevieve : I had 
rather see you naked than in that silk shell, in which I scarcely 
recognized you last night. As long as I knew you had wedding- 
dresses in your drawers, I would always have thought that one 
day or other you would have married. Now I am at ease, for 
no one would have your serge-dress and your wooden shoes. 9 

XLV. — " Thus things happened, Monsieur. The family of 
Cyprien sent word by the sweep that all was right, and that he 
would not return to Voiron. ' And what was he doing ?' asked 
I of the sweep. * He was doing nothing ; he was currying his 
mule at the stable ; but great tears rolled down his cheeks, and 
fell on the animal.' I knew nothing more then. 

XL VI. — li Thus we remained two years, without seeing or 
hearing from each other any more than if we had been dead. 
Had he seen me he would not have known me, for my spring 
of beauty had disappeared before my sorrow ; my color had 
faded away like a bad dve. I rose early and worked late, 
weeping, however, all night long, to earn money to dress Josette 
and pay for her apprenticement. I walked no more in the fields ; 
I avoided the sunlight, and never saw it except when in the 
evening it shone into my window for a brief time. I became 
so thin that my dress fell from my shoulders and my ring slipped 
from my finger ; I became hollow-chested, as you see, from 
sewing constantly. When at work with my needle, I thought 
constantly of Cyprien ; and said constantly in spite of myself — 
' What is he about now ? Alas ! what shall I do when we 
meet ! Will he ever think that he loved the poor girl who is 
now no larger than a pine-tree twelve years old P 

" My neighbors said — * You waste away, Louise, like a taper 
burning all night : do not work so much. ' It was not work, 
however, that crushed me, but the absence of all joy. 
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" I, however, fancied that I did not love M. Cyprien, because > 
I never heard any one mention his name. My little retail 
mercer's shop, to wiiich I had added the wholesale business, 
throve, however. On feasts and holidays, many peasant wo- 
men purchased what they needed from me : I sold them tape, 
lace for their head-dress ; I cut dresses in their own country- 
fashion ; I sold ribbons to them, collarets, ear-rings of false 
stones, pewter-rings, steel-chains for their scissors, and a thou- 
sand other similar articles. They used to say — c Let us go to 
Genevieve's — she does not charge high, and has everything : 
then one need not be ashamed, as we are in the shops of the 
great merchants in the high street ; — she is not proud, and suits 
ns poor people. ' 

" What they said was true. 

XL VII. — " On Saturday morning, Monsieur, of the last week 
of November, I was at home finishing a dress for Josette, who 
was on the next day to dance at the wedding of one of her 
friends : I saw a young girl from the mountain come in, so 
beautiful that, except Josette, I never saw any one to compare 
with her. Two old women and a lad of fifteen years of age — 
apparently her mother, aunt, and brother — stood outside on the 
door-sill, and sat on the store-bench, while the young girl asked 
the prices of this and that. They had two mules with panniers, 
from which the lad had taken bread and wine, which the women 
and he ate and drank in the open street. 

tl The young girl examined and tried on everything in the 
shop. Rings, ear-rings, gilt- copper-chains, capes, silk, kid- 
shoes, — nothing was too good for her ! How much for this ? — 
how much for that ? — I will take so many yards of this ; so 
many yards of that. Then, these jewels, ribbons — this and 
that. Her purse lay on the table, full of three-franc and thirty- 
sons pieces. I thought she was about to buy out all my stock. 

" The brother then came in, and arranged everything very 
properly and neatly in the pannier of one of the mules. 

44 4 This is not all, Mile. Genevieve,' said the beautiful 
peasant girl, very civilly. * They tell me you are a mantua- 
maker, and I wish you to measure me for three dresses, six 
collarets, two lace head-dresses, an apron, a half-dozen belts, 
and also to put on my ear-rings.' 

44 4 Certainly, Mademoiselle,' said I; 4 come into this room, 
that people may not see you undress.' She went into my little 
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chamber, where I took off her shoes to try on new ones, and 
undressed her to fit her new collarets, capes, and dresses. Ah, 
Monsieur, how beautiful she was ! She had beautiful feet, 
hands, shoulders, and a neck like white satin : her hair reached to 
her knees ; and her face was full, red, and velvet-like, as a peach, 
with beautiful eyes and teeth. I could not refrain from gazing 
at her, though she blushed ; and I said to myself— Here is one 
of the fortunate ! — this girl must have bad many suitors, and one 
of them has paid for all this ; — who knows, however, but that 
it may be some rich old man, — some widower, who will regret 
his first wife with her !— or, perhaps, some rich young, but ugly 
cousin, whom she does not love. The world is so completely a 
matter of chance, that time and opportunity rarely go together: 
it is a pity that it is so ! 

" While I was on my knees putting her silver-buckles on her 
shoes, I said — ( Excuse me, Mademoiselle, if I ask if you are 
going to be married ?' ' Yes, 9 replied she, in a proud and 
decisive tone, as if she had expected my question, and been 
anxious to answer it ; ' I have been betrothed since last spring, 
and am to be married next week. ' 

" 'Ah ,' said I, flattering her by my words, as I did really in 
my heart, so attractive did I find her, c are you glad to marry ?' 

" * Indeed I am,' said she. * Ask all the mountain if my 
lover is not the handsomest man of the district. ' 

" I had finished fastening on her shoe-buckles, and I arose 
blushing and delighted at serving this pretty girl. I made her 
sit down on the bed, pinned on her collar, put her long hair 
beneath her head-dress, fastened the finest of her collarets around 
her neck, took the glass from the window, and said — i Look now, 
Mademoiselle, and see if your lover should be satisfied. ' 

" ' He loves me too well,' said she, ' to care for such things ; 
he does not care for them ; — they are gotten for the sake of the 
crowd at church, for the honor of the district, that it may not be 
said that the girls of Montagnol, on the wedding-days, are less 
brilliant than those of Valniege ' 

" ' May I ask, Madame, u you are from Valniege ?' 

" ' Yes ; I marry a young man from Valniege, who is well 
known in Voiron. I bet that you know him, both by sight 
and by name, for he advised us to make our purchases from 
you 

" 'Cyprien?' said I. 

" My fingers shook so when I pronounced his name, that I 
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stuck a pin into her until the blood ran ; I blushed yet more, 
and then became pale as a sheet. 

u c Why, Mile. Genevieve, do you tremble so much ?' said 
she, wiping away the blood, but not becoming at all offended. 

" Nothing, Mile ! but you see I am so ashamed at having 
pricked you with the pin. ' 

Ui Oh, my God !' said I, continuing to dress her, though awk- 
wardly and with tears in my eyes, * who would ever fancy, that 
I should dress his bride on her wedding-day, and that, when he 
looses her buckles and takes out her earrings, he will undo the 
work of these hands on the neck of his wife.' 

" I tried to talk to her again, but could say only : 'yes' and 'no.* 
I however found a pleasure in keeping, for one reason or other, 
this beautiful girl as long with me as I could, and to make her as 
beautiful as I could for Cyprien. I thought to myself: c It is 
right that you should suffer. Why did you deceive him ? It 
is proper that .he should now marry one, far more beautiful 
than you. ' 

" When all was over she left, saying, that, on the next Sat- 
urday she would come for the dresses and aprons. I set to work 
and sewed everyday, thinking that every stitch was for Cyprien. 

" At that time I heard nothing more of him. It was a hard 
case— do you not think so, Monsieur ? 

XLVIII. — " I must however be just. My little sister, who 
saw my trouble, though I never spoke one word about Cyprien, 
consoled me by her gentleness, tenderness and beauty. I was 
like a mother to her, and she like a daughter to me, except that 
she had not that respect for a mother's authority, which lessens 
friendship. I was to Josette, as it were, a mother, whom she 
would have herself selected, and with whom she maintained no 
reserve, no coldness of respect. I was mother, sister and friend 
at onoe. You will conceive, Monsieur, how pleasant this was 
to me, who had brought her up from her birth. She was my 
child, my caprice, vanity, idol. Ah, sir, if you knew how 
fond we become of those to whom we have made sacrifices ! One 
attaches oneself to them, as a miser does to the interest of his gold. 
One says : * there is my treasure ; all it cost me must be re- 
paid.' This is human nature, and thus I felt I must confess 
I was a miser in relation to Josette 's heart. 

XLIX. — I said to myself, as I heard Genevieve talk, 'What 
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philosophy there is in the pure heart and the expressions of this 
poor girl ! La Bruycre or Pascal could not have thought more 
accurately or expressed themselves better. 

The interval she permitted to pass, between the conclusion 
of what she had said, and the resumption of her story, permitted 
me to make this reflection. She paused, being for a time un- 
certain whether she should go on, and breathed three or four 
times, more deeply than usual, as if she sought to lift from her 
memory a weight she could with difficulty sustain. 

Finally she said : " Bah ! I promised to tell you all ; I will, 
even if I shed tears at my own story." 

L. — " Time had passed. Josette would have been sixteen on 
St. Martin's day. She was mature for her age, like a plant 
never exposed, but always kept warm by the northside. No one 
would have thought her less than eighteen. Her mind was ad- 
vanced as her body. She could write, cipher, sing, dance, sew, 
embroider and make lace, like the first lady in the land. She 
dressed like a little queen. The families of the citizens were 
jealous of her, and said : ' Look at that little Josette. She is af- 
fected, because she knows that it is pretty. She has the insolence 
to dress her hair, to wear a shell comb and ear-rings of false 
pearls, a coral necklace and long gloves. One would think her 
the daughter of a confectioner or draper at the least. You know 
who she is. The daughter of the glazier, and she has not bread 
enough to eat, yet exhibits her insolence in the street, by dress- 
ing in yellow and green, and carrying her head erect as an 
umbrella. What shall we do with our daughters, if shopkeepers 
carry all their stock on their shoulders?' 

u All this, Monsieur, was repeated to me by my neighbors. 
It was not true, however, for they were jealous not of her dresses 
and capes, but of her attractions. She was well dressed, but 
without any luxury or pretense. She was however so beautiful, 
that she would have made any apparel look well. Dress her in 
black and you could not extinguish the radiance she diffused 
around her. It was in her form, complexion, walk, air, atti- 
tude, in everything. She was like the glow-worm, which is 
most brilliant in the dark. Why complain ! Neither she, poor 
child, nor I could prevent it. Sometimes when returning from 
walking in the fields with her cousins, she would be all-confused 
and refuse to go out again, saying, ' This annoys me.' ' What, 
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Josette ?' I would say. i Everybody follows me, as if I were a 
wild beast, and people whisper as I pass by.' 

" This, Monsieur, did not offend me, but rather made me 
vain. For this offense, for my pride in Josette, God punished 
me. This was the way. 

LI. — " She was very modest and prudent ; she was however 
very fond of dancing, and when her cousins came for her on 
Sunday evenings or on weddings, she could not repress her joy. 
There was nothing wrong in this, but motion, music, the heat 
and excitement of the waltz intoxicated her. When at midnight 
she was brought home by her aunt or cousins, I could not make 
her go to sleep, but in her dreams she yet waltzed around me. 
That was the only fault I ever found in her. It was innocent, 
Monsieur ; was it not ? When however the heart is empty, the 
foot is light, and the dust rises when the wind blows ! 

" Yet, Monsieur, that was the cause of her ruin." 

" What say you — her ruin ?" 

" Alas ! yes, as you will see ; and also of my sorrows." 

I listened more attentively. 

LII. — "In the spring of 18.., Monsieur, a squadron of 
chasseurs was stationed at Voiron, to protect the frontier. What 
a beautiful body of men it was I All were young, as you are 
now, Monsieur ; tall, straight, elastic and healthy, with belts 
of bright leather, black mustaches, steel chains on their feet, 
and green jackets, braided with black, and helmets, which glit- 
tered in the sun, like the clock on the Belfry of Voiron. The 
hair of their helmets fell on their shoulders and streamed in the 
wind, like the tails of their white horses. It was a grand sight 
on review days, to see .them maneuver in the meadows, going 
and coming at speed, with their drawn swords, and trumpets 
sounding at the order of their commander. One might have 
thought a river of molten steel had been poured out on the mea- 
dow. Everybody went to see them, and they were liked in 
the town, because the military are kind to the citizens of their 
country, though they are terrible to the enemy. They were 
billeted among the mechanics and citizens, and no one complain- 
ed, because they said to themselves, * my son is perhaps amongst 
the people of another frontier ; I will take good care of my sol- 
dier, that others may do as much for my son. ' That is right : 
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lodging, fire, light, white wine and friendship were given them 
cheerfully. 

" They had not billeted any oite on us, Monsieur, because 
they said we were girls, and had only one little room behind 
the shop. The Maire was kind. 

LIII. — " One day coming from drill (true it is, the want of a 
nail would make the world halt) a young sergeant rode at the head 
of his platoon, his horse trotting very fast, and he haying his 
drawn sword in his hand. A nail of one of the fore-shoes of his 
horse parted, the shoe was twisted, and the horse stumbled on 
the pavement and fell, throwing the rider some ten feet against 
the stone bench of our shop. We cried out. The platoon, 
moving rapidly, could not stop short, and the horses leaped over 
the prostrate sergeant. He was lifted up, bleeding, and apparently 
dead. They stretched him on the stone bench. Josette and I 
had pity on him, and wept, though we did not know him. He 
was a handsome young man, and did not seem to be twenty. 
With his eyes closed, and two cuts on his forehead, whence the 
blood ran over his white cheeks, with hair black as the crest of 
his helmet, yet finer, with features delicate as those of a young 
girl ; a young man of family, who served from choice, and had 
been made a sergeant at once, to be promoted in a few months to 
be an officer. Ah ! one should have seen how the soldiers loved 
him. They all shed tears. His jacket was unbuttoned, and his 
bruised helmet taken off. They opened his shirt — of the finest 
linen — and took off his cravat. They threw water on his face, 
and hurried for the surgeon, which frightened Josette and myself 
very much. The surgeon came, felt his pulse, and said, ' It is 
nothing. Take him gently into that house, and put him on a 
bed. I will dress his wound. ' 

u I did not dare to say no, for fear of affronting the soldiers. I 
was glad they did so, for had I seen my own brother-, pale and 
bleeding, I could not have been more distressed. I opened the 
door of my room, and two horsemen brought in the young soldier, 
and put him on the bed. ' It will only be a pair of sheets to 
change,' said I to Josette. We went trembling into the shop, 
while the surgeon dressed the wounds. We listened, however, 
at the door, and heard him say to the surgeon ' Where am I ?' 
' In the house of some very kind women,' said he, i my dear 
Septime. . . . (His name was Septime.) ... 'Be still 
for some days. Your shoulder is out of place, and you have a 
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few scratches. Your excitement must also be allayed. It would 
be dangerous to move you now — but in a fortnight you will be 
in the saddle. Adieu. I must make out my report. ' 

" He came to ask me to spare the invalid all noise, and forbade 
to give him anything but water and a few drops of a liquid he left 
me. I felt myself disposed to take care of this young man thus 
sent me by Providence. I said to Josette, you will go to sleep 
at your aunt Marietta's, with your cousin. All happened as I 
have said. I nursed the invalid for eight days. He was so 
gentle and grateful. 

LIV. — " Early in the morning, Josette came from her aunt's 
to assist me about the house and to attend to the counter. From 
time to time she asked the sergeant to permit her to cross his 
room to get linen, thread, or her thimble from the drawers. The 
young man looked at her, and hoped she would excuse him for thus 
discomposing her house. She looked down and said, ' Not at all, 
sir. We are happy to have you with us. Cure yourself at your 
leisure. We only wish the room and bed were better. ' She then 
came out pale and trembling, and said, ' M. Septime is better ; 
he is regaining his color.' ' You looked at him, then ?' said I. 
4 No ; but I saw him. ' Every moment, however, she forgot 
something, so that she had to go again to the drawers. This was 
fate. I said to Josette — c Do you not see how you derange the 
invalid ?' ' No,' said she. i He does not look as if it annoyed 
him. He has not complained once, and his manner is so kind. 
He said just now, Mademoiselle, I have a sister whom you re- 
semble. When you pass me you look like her, and I think myself 
at my mother's house. Yet, be added, she is not handsome as 
you are.' 

u This made me uneasy, but I said, it will soon be over. In 
ten days he will be well. The regiment will be ordered away. 
An officer — she will not suit him, — the needle is no match for the 
sword. I had, however, rather the horse had fallen in front of 
some other door. 

LV*— u The young man grew well in about ten days, and in 
the interim, an excuse for gomg and coming was never wanting. 
He was then, however, sufficiently recovered to be able to be 
carried to the hospital. We were sorry to see him go, having 
grown used to him as if we had been his sisters. He thanked us, 
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with tears in his eyes, as he said ' Adieu !' He promised to come 
to see us as soon as he could come out. I expected this, and 
had rather he did not. It would not, however, have been 
kind to say no, and I did not. Besides, that would have made 
Josette cry. [ 

LVI. — " No sooner had he left the house, than so great a 
change came over Josette that I could scarcely recognize her. She 
was, as it were, a body without a soul. One might have fancied 
she was here, while her mind was far away. She did but go in 
and come out ; go to her cousin's and return, merely that she might 
have an opportunity to pass the hospital garden, where the 
invalids sat in the sunlight. When in the shop she looked 
oftener at the window than at her work, and became pale and 
flushed, alternately, when she heard a trooper's iron heel. She 
dreamed, and let her lace fall every moment on her lap. She 
went to and fro into the chamber, as if looking for something, but 
returned with empty hands. She scarcely eat anything. Ste 
did not sleep, but sighed all night. I said to her, * What is the 
matter?' * Nothing,' she replied. ' I see well enough,' said I. 
c You are foolish to think of such a thing. It never happens to 
poor girls like us. Is he not a young man of family, who will 
marry a lady of his own rank ? Can he carry you, in time of war, 
behind him from post to post ? Be reasonable, then, and think 
of your lace.' * Can we think of what we wish ?' she would say. 
I saw they had not talked together like Cyprien and myself. I, 
however, thought it a foolish idea, an April flower, which would 
freeze on the ground. I thought she would forget it when the 
regiment left. 

LVII — " M. Septime, the sergeant, was well, and came 
sometimes to thank us. How contented Josette was then ! The 
very sun seemed to have entered our shop. He sat before the 
counter and played with the hilt of his sabre ; he would put his 
helmet on the counter, and she would comb the crest, and arrange 
his aiguillettes. He would hold her lace thread and cushion of 
pins, as she worked out her pattern. It was Mons. Septime 
here, Mile. Josette there. She began to like to be called Jose- 
phine ; it flattered her. They would often laugh together, then 
sigh and be silent. I could not get angry, Monsieur, for the 
sergeant was so reserved and kind, and my sister so happy and 
good-humored, and every day became more and more obedient 
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to me. I however could not but say, ' When will the regi- 
ment go ?' 

LVIII. — " It however did go. There was nothing unkind 
said about the frequent visits of the sergeant to us, for, though 
poor, we had a good reputation ; besides, Monsieur, all thought 
the visits were made to me. They said, ' Josette was too young ; 
she is a child and dreams of no such things. Genevieve is a 
woman, and, though not pretty, is attractive. Well, so much 
the better ; she will have a good-looking husband.' 

" What gave origin to this mistake is the fact, that the ser- 
geant never spoke to his comrades but of me. When he tapped 
at the window, he always asked for Mile. Genevieve, and when 
he had a day's leave and came to take us to this or that place, he 
gave his arm to me ; he. was most attentive, careful and respect- 
ful to me, and acted as if he had sought to flatter me and to 
overcome me, by flattering my self-esteem. I suspected his 
, motive, though I was better disposed in his favor and more 
indulgent to his visits. All of this did not deceive me, Monsieur ; 
I was kindly disposed toward him ; he had done nothing wrong, 
and I did not wish to throw difficulties in the way of the plea- 
sures of youth. I therefore let the matter go on, but said to 
myself: 'Oh, for a good trumpet-call, some fine morning, to 
deliver me from all his politeness.' The neighbors took all his 
attentions for real. 

LIX. — " One evening, in the month of May, it was said in 
Voiron, ' the regiment leaves to-morrow.' Ah, poor Josette ! 
her arms fell and she became pale and whiter than her lace. I 
wished that the regiment would never go. 

" The misfortune, Monsieur, was, that just then they came 
. for me to nurse a neighbor, who was unexpectedly confined, and 
who all said would not pass the night. Her little children cried 
after me and implored me, as they clung to my apron, to come 
to their mother. i The regiment,' said 1 to myself, * will not 
leave until eight to-morrow, and then we will see it go and bid 
adieu to the sergeant.' ' I do not wish,' said I,' ' that you should 
,see him to-night, without me. It will distress you and you will 
not be able to sleep.' ' Ah !' replied she, i I have no wish to 
see him ; I have seen him too often ; It would crush this ; ' and 
she pointed to her heart. ' I had rather you told me to-morrow, 
6 
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" he has gOlle. ,, See, all is over. I shall pray that he may be 
happy and think of me until he returns.' 
•'*•* That is right,' said I, and, as I left, I kissed her. 

LX. — " On the next day, Monsieur, when I came in, I found' 
Josette asleep, or seeming to be. This astonished me. I said, that 
I might keep my promise : ' let us see the regiment go.' * No,' 
said she, ' I had rather stay at home and sleep. I have* wept too 
much ; people would see my eyes and,I would be ashamed. I 
have not the heart to walk.' ( Very well,' said I, closing the 
window, through which the sun beat in all his fury on her face. 
' Stay in bed and say your chaplet. It will console you. I will 
go to work.' 

" Nothing more was said by either of us in relation to the de- 
parture of the regiment. I was, however, surprised that M. 
Septime had not come to bid us adieu. I, however, thought 
that he was too much distressed, and that he preferred to write to 
us from his first halt. 

" All passed well for three or four months. Josette was pru- 
dent, reasonable, and well behaved as a nun ; she never left the 
house except to go to church, and once a week to the post-office 
for letters from the sergeant. They had promised each other to 
be married. She never said either yes or no, but I was sure of 
it. Every Sunday she wrote long letters in her room, but never 
spoke to me of them. I found it out from the number of sheets 
missing from the quires of paper. I never said anything to her 
about it. I said, * This love must pass. That did between Cy- 
prien and myself, and so it will in this case, when she forgets the 
sergeant or he her. Well, there are hundreds of good working 
men in the country, with one of whom she will become ac- 
quainted, and to whom I will marry her. I will live with 
them, take care of their household and of their children. Yes, 
yes.' 

LXL— " This dream of mine, Monsieur, was not realized. 
One evening a letter with a black seal was brought to me while 
Josette was at her aunt's. I keep it now, Monsieur, with the 
other : here it is, take the letter and read it" 

I did so. 

" Mademoiselle Genevieve — The Sergeant Septime de . . . 
was killed in our first skirmish after disembarking at .... . 
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When he was dying he said, * You must write to Mile. Gene- 
vieve, at Voiron, and bid her and her sister adieu. I have been 
very guilty, but more unfortunate than guilty. ... I beg her to 
pardon me. Had I survived, I would nave repaired my invol- 
untary offense. I was not perverse ; but the farewell night and 
our despair at parting overcame us. I was married secretly to 

lier by a priest in Savoy Fatal night. . . . You will 

tell her the child must be sent to 

" Death then intervened. Here is a lock of his hair which I 
selid you at his request. He said, 'if I die send this to Voiron. ' " 

LXIL — " The lock of hair fell from my hands, Monsieur, for 
I had attended only to the detail of his death and the terrible 
words which revealed all the mystery of their love, and the dis- 
grace of our family. ' You will %tell her the child must be sent 
to > 

" * God,' said I, * can it be ... . my sister . ... is it possible 
that one so pious and prudent as she .... and she has so com- 
pletely deceived me Ah ! she is too severely punished,' 

thought I. ' Poor child ! what will become of her when she hears 
of the death of, shall I say, her seducer or husband ? — the father 
of the child she bears within her bosom. What can be done ? 
How can it either be avowed or concealed ? Whither shall we 
fly ? Where shall we bury ourselves ? My God, my God, 
come to our aid !' 

" I felt a momentary anger against my sister. I said, * I who 
have been her mother, who to protect her, have renounced my 
love, fortune, happiness : I who never quitted her more than my 
shadow did, more than the wall of the house and panel of the 
bed, have been thus deceived by her ! She has contrived to conir 
ceal all ; her love, the priest from Savoy, the anguish, terror 
and terrible consequences of this mysterious union t Is she** 
traitress and worker in secret ? Does she distrust her sister ? I 
never will speak to her ! I never shall see her ! I will go . . . 

" 4 But if I do not speak to her, if I do not see her, if I go, 
what will become of her ? No, I must remain. If I look angry 
when I tell her that her lover is dead, at a time when she will 
find it necessary to throw herself in the only arms open to her 
on earth to conceal her shame and despair, her child will die 
in her womb of anguish and convulsions. . . . And besides, she 
is still my sister, my little Josette ; the child who never knew 
any mother other than myself, and who has been my child.' 
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"I began, Monsieur, to weep and sob, and remained thus I 
know not how long. My bead, however, become troubled, my 
senses went astray, and I slid insensible from the chair. 

LXIII. — " Thus I remained I know not how tang, Monsieur; 
it was, however, night when I revived. I was aroused by an 
awful cry, which seemed to come from a heart stricken by a 
mortal blow: that cry will echo eternally in my ear. Great 
God ! what a cry it was ! I opened my eves and saw Josette, 
with the lock of hair and the letter in one hand, while with the 
other she tore out her hair by the roots, and strewed it over the 
room like a madwoman shredding her dresses and casting lace in 
the face of her keeper. Luckily, the door was closed, and a 
single lamp lit up our chamber. Josette had not seen me slide 
from my chair, behind the counter, nor did she' know I was lying 
in the shadow of the wall. 

" By her appearance, by her cry, by^ her mad and raving 
gesture, I saw that she knew all. I hurried to her, secured her 
arms, and threw her on the bed : I had not courage to reproach 
her. Alas, poor child, she was very unfortunate ! She did not 
know me, and took me for the sergeant. She kissed me and 
spoke to me as she would have done to him. ( Ah, you are. 
not dead !' said she, with a strange laugh ; — ' tell me you are 
not dead — you are not, — your hand presses my brow so gently !' 
How can I tell you ! All kinds of caresses, jests and jokes, 
such as are uttered in delirium, fell from her lips. Occasion- 
ally she would recognize' me, put her finger on her lips, and say 
— •' Ah, say nothing of what you know ! — it is a secret ; — we 
are married you see ; but he does not wish it to be known until 
the end of the campaign, when he will tell his mother, and take 
me to his own house. ' / 

LXIV. — " She, poor child, believed all this ! — she was, you 
see, so young and innocent ! 

" Then she would sit up with her hair all disheveled, and 
with eyes brighter than the lamp, and, pushing me away, would 
say — c Go away — go away ; I will see no one : he is dead ! — 
bury me with him! I wish to be buried, and to have three 
crosses planted above my grave in the cemetery!' She then 
wrapped herself in the covering, and lay still as if she had been 
dead. It was in vain that I spoke to her, for she did not answer 
me, or she said— * No, I am dead !' She had a terrible fever; 
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but I was afraid to call in either the physician or the neighbors, 
lest something should be known. I gave her water, forcing it be- 
tween her teeth ; I spoke to her ; 1 kissed her ; 1 consoled her 
as well as I could ; I wept over and prayed for her ; 1 lifted up 
my prayers to God, as I sat at the foot of her bed, with her cold 
feet between my hands. What a night that was ! — since I had 
parted with Cyprien', I had never known such another ! 

" About morning, her convulsions, cries, and delirium ceased, 
and she sunk to sleep with her eyelids filled. I thanked God ! 
She woke up late in the day, and had returned to her senses ; 
she was not, however, the same person. In a single night, she 
seemed to have grown six or seven years older ; and her face 
bad become pale as my own. She lay on the bed, with her 
eyes fixed on the steel-buckle covered with white ribbons and 
violets, which were symbols of the white hair she felt in her 
hands. I had dressed myself so that I could attend as I used to 
do in the shop, and so that no one might suspect that anything 
was wrong. People asked me — * Where is Josette ?' * She 
lies later a-bed than I do,' said I ; ( young people need more 
sleep than we do.' To some, I said she has gone to do a day's 
work, or to hear a mass at church. I had a thousand excuses 
to give. 

u Thus things lasted for several days ; during which the poor 
girl — sometimes in her bed, sometimes in her little room, where 
she sat on her chair, with her head on her arm — poured out 
her whole soul in tears. I went to ana" from her room twenty 
times a night. ' How good you are ! ' said she ; 'I have dis- 
honored and disgraced you ; yet you console me ! ' She had 
been very imprudent, it is true ; but, Monsieur, her heart was 
so kind that, I think, I never loved her more. 

" After eight or ten days, she resumed her ordinary manner of 
life, and her place in the shop by my side. She was not, 
however, happy as she used to be, and did not; laugh as she was 
wont. When she was not by, our neighbors said — i Your sister 
has become serious, Mile. Genevieve ; she begins to think ;— 
you must marry her. When fruit becomes ripe, it falls ; when 
wine is ripe, does it not become musty ?' You can form an idea 
whether it was pleasant for me to hear this ; no one, however, 
suspected anything ; — the house appeared as usual. People, 
however, in the neighborhood said Genevieve should find a hus- 
band for her sister : it is high time. The young men of Voiron 
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used to pass the window every Sunday, and say — ' I could still 
love her!' 

LXV. — u You, Monsieur, however, will see that we were 
very unhappy. Seven months had passed since the regiment 
had gone. Josette never left the house ; and as she all the time 
sat at work by my side, no one ever saw anything but her 
pretty face, or suspected her mischance in any degree. I had 
told my neighbors that 1 had made a vow, and in two months 
intended to go with my sister on a pilgrimage to the chapel 
of St. Bruno, at the great Chartreuse : this was the custom 
of the country. No one found any fault ; but, on the other 
hand, all said — * Those two young women are very prudent ; 
they are afraid neither of the route nor of the snow when they 
wish to pray to the Saint. ' I gradually accustomed them thus 
to (he idea of my absence ; and I said — ' You will keep the shop 
for us /or some days.' ( Yes,' said they ; 'we know whither 
you go.' 

•" This was a mere excuse. My idea, Monsieur, was, with 
some money 1 had collected, and by a sale of part of my stock, 
to take my sister to Paris or Grenoble, and have her secretly 
delivered in an hospital. I intended to leave the child there, 
designating it so carefully that it might be recogn&ed. I in- 
tended to bring Josette home with me without any stain on our 
name. I settled things thus in my mind : ' If she does not 
become consoled, she will not marry, but will educate the child, 
as if it were an orphan left at our door ; if after a year or two 
she becomes consoled and the child dies, hor reputation will not 
be destroyed on account of an offense which is never pardoned 
in young women ; — at some other day — some distant oay — she 
may meet some kind man who may forgive her a marriage 
which she thought legitimate, and be willing to take her as his 
wife. Well, then, all will bo forgotten.' Thus I thought. 
Josette did not like to conceal herself. She would have said 
to all the world — 4 I am his wife and the mother of his child !' 
Young girls who love, unfortunately take a pride in their love, 
instead of blushing at it ! I, however, said — 4 The name and 
honor of our family do not belong to you. Do you wish to dis- 
honor and disgrace me also r — do you wish to have the honor 
of our poor father, the reputation of our mother, and of our 
brother in bis regiment, all lost ? Do you wish people to say- 
Thus her mother educated hor— thus h3r sister took care of her ; 
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that is the brother of the two bad girls of Voiron !' She un- 
derstood me, Monsieur, and promised to do all that 1 asked. 

LXVI. — " Man,* however, makes arrangements, but God 
fulfills them j this is an old proverb. 

" Monsieur, that was a terrible night, — worse than any of the 
others ! Just seven months after the marriage of my sister, a 
misfortune happened. I had only time to go barefooted for a 
midwife, and make her swear secrecy. She stole along the 
shadow of the houses, and received the child. It was a boy, 
Monsieur. What was to be done ? Nothing was ready ; all 
my plans were overturned. The child was to be concealed, 
fed, and nursed. Publicity, shame, and dishonor, the life or 
death of Josette, were at stake. Imagine my confusion and 
despair ! I had no time to reflect. The midwife, luckily, was 
discreet as the tomb. ' What shall I do ?' said I. 

" 4 Mile. Genevieve,' said she, * it is a misfortune ; I have, 
however, seen many such ; and silence and time do more than 
noise and uneasiness. You must have time to arrange matters, 
«o as to save your sister's honor — to inform the father — to pie- 
pare the family for the news, and to take steps to secure the 
legitimacy. Time is needed for this : trust me, and give me 
the child. » Let us mark it, so that it can always be recognized, 
and I will leave it ta- night at the hospital gate. I will ring the 
bell, a nun will come, and I will stand aside until I see the 
child taken care of, and taken to one of the nurses always kept 
for such purposes : no one but God and his stars will see us ! 
St. Vincent de Paul was the originator of this charity, Made- 
moiselle, for the purpose you see of blending charity and conceal- 
ing the shame of unfortunate mothers : he has thus saved the 
lives of thousands of beings. ' 

LXVII. — " I had no choice, Monsieur," said Genevieve ; 
" and I murmured a prayer to the Saint. I put a bracelet of 
the hair of the father and mother, with an S. and J., around the 
arm of the child, who as yet had uttered no sound. The good 
woman took it away, and 1 returned to attend to my sister, who 
suspected nothing. Ultimately, I told her what I bad done, and 
gradually satisfied her of my reasons. The poor child wept, 
but understood the necessity for the separation as soon as I had 

* May this be received as a translation of w Vhomme propose et XhVu. 
dispose." 
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shown her how easy it would be to recognize her, and that God's 
charity would take as good care of it as we could. 

" In three days, Monsieur, she was up again, seated, as she 
used to be, by my side, and working in the shop. I bade her 
sing and laugh when our neighbors were passing by. No one 
suspected Bhe had suffered from anything but a headache. In 
my heart, I thanked God and the midwife ! 

LXVIII.— " Ah, Monsieur, man never knows why he weeps 
or laughs ! While I rejoiced at the protection God in our trou- 
bles had granted me, we did not divine the terrible misfortune 
which menaced us ; Monsieur, you will not, if you try an 
hundred times, be able to guess it ! 

" Thus it was." 

My attention increased. 

" Well," said Bhe, whispering, as if afraid that some one 
would hear her confession, " alone though we were for five days 
and nights, I saw nothing of the midwife, and did not know ex- 
actly what she had done with the child. Josette was unhappy. 
I said to myself — She is afraid of compromising us ; why, how- 
ever, does she not come at night ? — the street is silent, and when 
the workpeople have gone to bed, no one passes through it; — 
what has happened ? I must see her ! I put on my cloak, as 
much afraid as if 1 had committed a crime ; and when it was 
dark I left, without knowing if I would be able to go to the mid- 
wife's house. 

" Just as I was about to turn the corner of the street and go 
into the alley, which led to her door, I heard a murmur of 
voices, and saw two gens-d'armes taking the poor woman like a 
thief between them. 

LXIX.— " What did I not suffer at this sight ! Monsieur, I 
cannot explain my thoughts ! but it seemed that the skin was 
torn from my face, and mat I stood all naked beneath a broiling 
sun. It was inward shame which rushed to my brow, and said 
— 4 That perhaps concerns you ; you are about to be discovered, 
and your sister to be dishonored. Ah, my God, my God, the 
presentiment was perhaps too well founded !' 

" One of the crowd accompanying the midwife to prison, said 
to his neighbor — * See what Mother Belan has done ! — they say 
she has killed a child. ' l The monster ! ' said the old women, 
'No,' said others; 'she sold it to gipsies for three francs.' 
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* Bah,' said a third, ' you do not know what you are talking 
about ; Bhe would not do such a thing ;— they take her to prison 
because a spy of the chief of police surprised her taking to the 
hospital, at the door of which some one always watches, a child, 
for providing for which the mother paid her money : — she would 
not tell the mother's name.' ' She was right,' said the women ; 
' would you have her tell the secrets and misfortunes of every 
family ?' 

" You may imagine whether I was afraid or not, as I stood 
beneath the shadow of a door, and heard all this : you can con- 
ceive how I felt when I returned home I 

LXX. — " I was so pale, Josette remarked it : ' Something, 
Genevieve, has happened : what is the matter ? My poor child ! 
I must see it ! I must kiss it ! I will— -I must go to Madame 
Belan's house : she must tell me what has become of it !' 

" She arose as if Bhe was mad ; put on her dress and cap, and 
was about to go out in spite of me. She was about to go into 
the crowd, which yet filled the alley in which the midwife lived : 
her grief and trouble were about to betray her, and she would 
be lost. I was obliged to cast myself in front of her, and tell her 
all I had heard. 

" She said — l My child, my child ! the child of Sep time ! 
— what have they done with it ? — where is it ? — I will see it, 
and take it from those monsters !' She uttered such cries, Mon- 
sieur, that I was obliged to put my hand before her lips to keep 
people from hearing her. I said — ' Your child is not here ; it 
has been sent to a remote part of the country : be quiet, for we 
have marked it, so that it can be at any time recognized.' 

LXXI. — " It was, however, in vain that I told her her child 
was well — that he was designated by a hair bracelet from her 
own and his father's head ; — she would not listen to me, and 
threw herself on her pillow. She kissed it, as if it had been her 
child, and hugged it to her bosom, as if to give it the breast : 
she laughed and wept ; — in fact, she was mad. All was over : 
this blow had crazed her ; her milk, which was not yet dried up, 
became diseased ; a fever seized her, and before day she died ! 
Yes, Monsieur, she died in my arms, and lay there cold and 
motionless : she was dead — stone dead ! 

" When the physician came, he felt her pulse, turned her 
body oyer, and said she had died of scarlatina and congestion of 
5 # 
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the brain. He then loft. ' There are diseases,' said he to the 
persons in the shop, ' which are too rapid for art, — the patient 
dies before the physician arrives. ' 

" I, Monsieur, said nothing : I was like a mother who had 
lost her only daughter : — I, however, restrained myself for the 
purpose of protecting her honor, especially as I had not been able 
to save her life. I would not consent that any other person than 
myself should watch by her bedside ; and after having kissed hex 
with my own hands I placed her in her coffin, which was made 
by one of her cousins. As I wrapped her in the shroud, I said — 
For this, I refused to marry Cypnen ; I have wedded myself to 
death! 

" I, however, was not without consolation, for in my trouble 
all my kindred and neighbors did everything they could. One 
lamentation was heard through Voiron ; and people came to my 
shop, saying — ' What a pity ! so young and so beautiful ! — so 
industrious and prudent ! We will never see anything like her, * 
she was the flower of the country ; and God plucked her for 
himself. Poor Genevieve!' 

" When the morning of the second day came, the bells were 
rung as if a real lady had died.' The young; girls of the town, 
rich and poor, came clad in white to strew flowers on her bier, 
and to go with the corpse to the church and cemetery. A cross 
of iron was placed over her grave, covered with ribbons and 
violets, all white, and an emblem of young girls who had died in 
their baptismal innocence. The cross was made to represent a 
vine-stock burdened with grapes. This was the custom of the 
country, Monsieur, and when this symbol is not seen on her grave, 
her reputation is very bad. 

• " I went to her grave as soon as it was night, and when I saw 
the flowers and ribbons, I wept more than ever. I said, ' this 
deceives every one here, but not God's angels. Poor child ! 
May the tomb keep its secret. Let that cross preserve the honor 
of our family in Voiron ! ' 

" How I wept! How I wept as I stood alone at her new- 
« made grave! I. wept in my lonely bed, and in my shop, for three 
• whole days. 

LXXII. — " Besides, I had another weight on my heart. 
There was a reproach which left me no repose. It consumed my 
heart, and whenever I sought to sleep I wept. I said to myself, 
' What have you to do at home, when poor Madame Belan is in 
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prison on, your account ? Haye yon the heart to suffer a woman, 
good as she has proved, to be in trouble, and endanger he^prepu- 
tation, when you know that she is innocent, and suffers only be- 
cause she has sought to 'be kind to others ?' 

" After three days had passed I could not restrain myself. I 
dressed myself in my best clothes, and went to church. I there 
prayed oyer my sister's grave, and got into a carriage, which, 
for thirty sous, took poor people to Lyons. This was the one in 
which the gens d'armes had taken the midwife to prison. I 
learned everything of the conductor, and when I came to Lyons I 
got a little sweep, for two sous, to take me to the gate of the 
women's side of the prison, and asked the keeper to suffer me to 
speak to the widwife of Voiron, Baying that 1 brought her news of 
her children, a change of dress, and some money. The keeper 
and his wife looked closely at me, and refused me admittance. 
When, however, they saw that I still remained at the gate, and 
that I wept warm tears, they called me back, and having suffered 
me to pass through a wicket, with an iron grate and a wooden 
bench beyond it, they sent for the midwife, and loft me alone 
with her as long as I wished. 

" 1 was -ashamed, however, to see her. But for both our 
sakes it was necessary. 

LXXI1I. — " She told me kindly, that just as she was about to 
leave the child at the hospital, she had been seen by some con- 
cealed spies who had denounced her to the chief of police. That 
he, in obedience to orders received from his superiors, had 
arrested her as a woman, who, for money, or other reasons, was 
in the habit of carrying foundlings to the hospital, to the injury 
of the department, which was forced to provide for them. That 
the gens d'armes had arrested her, and taken her in the first place 
to Grenoble, that she might tell the name of the mother of the 
* child. She told me that she had refused to do so, lest she should 
involve us in trouble, and that she would die in a dungeon, rather 
than compromise two young girls in a matter endangering their 
name and fame. The Judge then toldlier, ' You will be con- 
fined until you shall tell us whence you received that child ;' and 
that they had sent her to the house of correction at Lyons, to re- 
main there as long as God should please, for having exported 
legitimate and illegitimate children, and thereby subjecting the 
State to the expense of providing to them, and for having hung 
around their necks cr arms, marks which would afterward enable 
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their mothers to recognize them. ' Do not be uneasy, however, > 
Mile* Genevieve. I know how to suffer, but I cannot betray 
you. I had rather my children should beg bread at the door. I 
had rather grow old as these walls are, and dry up like this wood, 
than denounce your sister. Poor thing ! Tell her not to be 
uneasy. 9 

" Then I told her, with tears, of my sister's death. 

" * Well, then,' said Bhe, * what^need your sister fear ? She 
is in Heaven, with that God who pardoned many others besides 
Magdalen. 9 

" i Yes, 9 said I, i but slanderers here forgive no one, neither the 
living nor the dead. The poor creatures who have been deceived 
by false marriages are never forgiven for an involuntary fault. 
The memory and honor of my sister are dear to me as they were 
when she was alive. They are more sacred. Swear to me, 
then, that you will never tell to any one but your confessor, that 
Josette has sinned. 9 

u She swore she would not. 

"Then I kissed and bade her adieu, promising that on the 
next day she should be released, and that I would take her place 
in prison. 

" She understood, and attempted to dissuade me from my in- 
tention. ' Mademoiselle Genevieve, 9 said she, ' can you venture 
to take this misfortune on yourself, to release a poor creature like 
me, and to divert slander from one who is dead ? Will you do 
this ? You do not know how cruel the world is, and that this 
stain, as long as you live, will be attached to you ? Ah ! 
Mademoiselle, do not do so. Preserve your honor! When 
lost, it cannot be regained. 9 

" * I cannot, Madame Belan. ' I cannot stand the idea, that you 
should be shut up within four walls, because you wished to do us 
a service. I cannot stand the idea, that the name of poor Josette, 
of my child, my angel now in Heaven, being spoken of with con- 
tempt by every lip in Voiron. I will not consent that people 
should sneer whenever they speak of her, and utter taunts which 
would make* the poor child blush, even in Paradise. I will not 
consent that our towns-people, next Sunday, when they learn the 
truth, should tear the white ribbons from her grave, and sweep 
away the virginal wreath and the pure flowers which her young 
friends place every day on her grave. No ! no ! no ! I can 
never bear that. I cannot see my sister despised in her tomb, 
and her grave become a place of contempt, lying, as she does, 
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among the young girls, amid the tombs of whom we walk every* 
*day in the cemetery. It seems to me her soul would never have 
repose, let me have any number of masses said I choose, and 
that her spirit would come every night to reproach me for having 
so humiliated her. No! — never. I had rather assume the 
whole burden myself. For her I can bear suspicion and con- 
tempt, because my conscience sustains me.' 

" In spite of all she said and did, Monsieur, I had made up my 
mind. I was wrong, Monsieur, — the curate often told me. I 
would, however, hear nothing, and left the prison, with more 
courage than I had entered it. 

LXXIV. — " At noon the next day, I went to the Judge, and 
saw him in his office. He was a gentleman who looked at you 
with a severe and suspicious air. For a moment I could not 
speak. He was writing. 

" ' What do you wish ?' said he, rudely ; at the same time 
he looked up. 

" 'Sir,' said I, stuttering and trembling, as if J had done 
something wrong, — c there is a woman from Voiron in prison 
named Belan : she is a midwife ; all who know her esteem her ; 
— she is charged with having carried a legitimate child to the 
town, to enable a married father and mother to avoid the ex- 
pense of its sustenance, and thus enable them to rob charity. 
She has been told that she would be imprisoned until she told 
whence the child was received. ' 

" ' Well ?' said he, rising and looking at me more sternly than 
ever. 

" ' Well, sir,' said I, * if I must tell you, the child has neither 
a legitimate father nor mother : the midwife is innocent ; she is 
punished for the fault of another ; the child was taken — ' 

" ' Whence ?' 

" ' From my house,' said I, in a low tone, looking down, and 
blushing to my very eyes. 

" l So young !' said he, after a moment's silence; ' and al- 
ready an unnatural mother ! How so ? Why had you the bar- 
barity to expose your child, to avoid a momentary shame ? — to 
violate nature, for the sake of maintaining man's respect?' 
Thus he went on and preached me a sermon long as that of a 
priest when he speaks to sinners of God's justice. 

" I said nothing, and looked at the ground. Humbled as I 
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was, I was glad that ho thought mo such a sinner, and was so 
angry. < 

" He asked me about my mode of life, fortune, and condition. | 
I neither made myself richer nor poorer than I was. 

" ' Would you wish to take charge of your child again if it 
could be founa?' \ 

" 'Ah, sir,' said I, falling on my knees, 'nothing would 
make me so happy ! For heaven's sake give it back to me ! I j 
placed a hair bracelet on it ; — now all is known, and I have no , 
shame to hide. I will provide for the expenses of its nursing, 
and will educate it as if it were my child.' I saw that I had , 
made a mistake, and added, ' born in marriage.' 

u ' ' Well,' said he, somewhat moved, 'you do not look like a ^ 
bad girl ; and I will write to Grenoble to have the child looked 
after : it will be returned to you, and you must pay the fine. I 
In the meantime, I will have the midwife released, and confine \ 
you in her place for a few days : your repentance and confession 
entitles you to this-consideration.' 

" He wrote a few lines, and rang a bell which stood on his 
papers, like the priest's bell on the steps of the altar. A dark • 
man, with a silver chain over his breast, appeared. ' Officer,' | 
said he, ' take this woman to prison, and release the midwife of 
Voiron.' The dark man took the papers, put me into.«;xar- 
riage, and went with me to prison. ' 

u The poor midwife, Monsieur, wept more on being released 
than I did on being confined ; she pitied me more than she did 

herself. 

i 

LXXV. — " I remained about six weeks in prison. At first, 
they put me in the same dormitory and in the same ward with 
all the bad women : I was horrified at seeing and hearing them. 
Ah, Monsieur, the filth of the stable-yard is more pleasant than 
the atmosphere of the prison : I am rich whenever I think of it ! 

" ' What have you done ?' said they, to each other. * I am 
a thief,' said one ; ' I,' said another, ' picked up lost children, 
and made them suffer with cold and hunger ; I tortured them 
to make them cry, so as to extort alms from the people in the 
street ;' * I did this ;' * 1 did that, and would be worse were I 
out !' They bragged about their vice, liber linage, and crime ; 
— they then uttered shouts of laughter, which would have made 
the angels in Paradise weep. ' What have you done to be sent 
here ?' said they. ' Nothing, thank God !' said I. ' Bah, she 
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is a fool and a hypocrite,' said they, pointing to me. 'Ah, you 
know more than all of ns pnt together — holy as you seem, and 
looking like a saint. Never mind, good as you are, we will 
make yon owmup !' 

" I began, Monsieur, to weep, and sat down all alone on the 
steps of the ward, beneath the chapel wall. Li my heart I 
prayed to God, but did not move my lips, lest they should abusa 
me. Ah, sir, what crime is there in large cities ! — all the filth 
is not emptied into the sewers ; — no, no ! 

" When the keeper and his wife saw this, after two or three 
days, having need of some one to draw water, to sweep, and to 
make the beds, she took me during the day into her own rooms, 
and let me sleep at night in a cot in the lower story. How 
happy I was, and how well I served her ! — J was used to work, 
and was not annoyed. 1 took care also of her children, and this 
made me think of my sister. The good woman soon liked me, 
and said, ' When you are released, if you wish to remain with me, 
I will give you wages. ' 

" ' I will not say no,' said I ; * no one knows what may 
happen. 1 



LXXVI. — " When I had been two months in prison, where 
the keeper's wife had made my time comfortable as possible, the 
judge sent for me to his office, whither I was taken by the same 
dark man who had left me at the jail. 

" * You are free,' said the judge, sternly ; * go where you 
please, and do not again go astray : die law will always be in- 
flexible in relation to abandonment of children.' 

" I did not go. 

" * What are you waiting for ?' said he, rudely and sternly. 

" * The child, Monsieur,' asked I, timidly ; for 1 thought he 
was about to give it to me. 

" ' Your child !' said he, angrily. ' Do you think it will be 
given to you, that guilty mothers like yourself may think their 
children will be provided for at the expense of the country, and 
that when they are grown up and educated, they will be able 
to claim them ? No, no ; at every risk, the law will put an end 
to such abuses, ruining the department as they do ; — besides,' 
said he, ' in the present case it will be useless to discuss the 
matter, as your child could not be found. The nuns at Gre- 
noble have orders to take off every mark attached for recognition 
either to tifce arm or neck.' 
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" ' Can this be ?' said I, lifting up both hands to him in sup- 
plication. ' They have taken off the bracelet, and the child is 
lost. My God, my God, what shall I do !' 

" My gesture, my looks, and my despair satisfied the magis- 
trate that I was really the mother. 

" ' Yes,' said he, ' it is lost, lost forever, and that is your 
punishment. Those who expose their children do not deserve 
ever to see them again. Go,' said he, ' and seek to be honest. 
The police will observe your conduct. ' 

" I left like a criminal released by the police, wben sentence 
has been submitted to, on whom passers-by look with disgust, 
and whom shame follows. 

LXXVII.— " Mechanically I walked down the street which 
led to the place where I had left the carriage. I got in it, and 
with my thirty sous and my bundle left. It was just about to 
start. The conductor, who, when he brought me down, had 
been civil, now looked angrily at me. On the road he spoke in 
a low tone to the people whom he 'met, or who rode on the seat 
with him. People looked at me with derisive glances. Once 
or twice I heard my name, followed by laughter, and accom- 
panied by sneers. ' She comes from an inn where the people are 
fed gratis ,' said the conductor. ' Ask her if the table is as 
good as the bed ?' ' Children two months old are not admitted.' 
' She is a hypocrite ; any priest would have given her the sacra- 
ment without confession !' said an old woman ; all then laughed 
as if they talked of one who was not present. I, Monsieur, 
knew what this meant and looked down. I pretended to knit 
but dropped the stitches, my confusion blinding me, and making 
my fingers awkward. I would rather have been in a dungeon 
twenty feet under ground for the rest of my life. Walls, you 
see, are not so cold or offensive as men. ' What,' said I, ' will 
become of you in the streets and square of Voiron ? Children 
will run after you like a carnival figure, you will not even be 
able to pray to pod at your sister's grave, and ask her to inter- 
cede for the child. ' Ah ! Lord God, how long that day was. I 
feared to hear my own breath, Monsieur 

LXXVIII. — " Luckily there is a Providence, and the carriage 
having broken down a few leagues from Voiron, every one con- 
tinued the journey on foot. [Night came, and I entered the city 
alone, taking my bundle in my hand to the door of my house. 1 
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went in ; no one saw me ; I had a piece of bread in my pocket. 
Oh ! I wished day would never break. " 

" My poor Genevieve," said I, " that was childish ; for you 
could look men, women, and even angels, in the face." 

" True, Monsieur, but I was so much afraid of trouble and 
shame, that I really began to think I was guilty, and that others 
had a right to treat me as if I were. " 

" What did you do the next day ? tell me." 

LXXIX. — " On the next day I did not dare to open the 
blinds of my shop, lest my neighbors should look through the 
blinds. I remained all day praying and thinking of Josette. 
.When night came I opened the door timidly and went to get 
some food. i Ah ! you are out of prison,' said the shopkeeper. 

" i Yes,' I said. I knew that every body was aware whence 
I came, and believed me bad. People looked at me with repug- 
nance, but not offensively. They cast glances of pity at me. 
As I ate my bread I went to the cemetery and sat by my sister's 
grave, on which fresh flowers yet hung, which had been left 
there on the previous Sunday. I said my prayers and ate my 
bread, which was moistened with tears. 

LXXX. — " I then went home, and on the next day, seeing 
that there were in the drawer only a few farthings, I said, ( You 
have still to earn your bread. You cannot beg. Cost what it 
may, you, must open your shop again — look for work, toil and 
sell, to earn your bread.' 

" I dared, Monsieur, to open the windows, I spread out my 
goods and sat at the counter, as I used to do. I bore the glances 
of the passers-by, as if nothing had happened. No one, however, 
oame in except one or two beggars. I heard one or two persons 
say, in the street, ' What impudence !' Ah ! if poor, dear Jo- 
satte had lived, how humiliated she would have been at the dis- 
grace of her elder sister. She at least was pretty. God took 
her away in time. 

44 Then, just on the other side of the street, lived a woman, 
who, thinking 1 was gone from the country, or imprisoned for a 
long time, had attempted to take my place, and had opened a 
shop like mine. She had got all my custom and was all the 
time pointing at me and saying, ' Who will dare to buy even a 
pennyworth of soap from such a shop ? Instead of cleaning, it 
would dirty one's fingers.' 
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11 God ! what did I not suffer during that week. My half-sis- 
ters and cousins on my father's side would not speak to me and 
never put their feet within my door. 

LXXXI. — " In fact, sir, no one came to my shop. Mothers 
told their daughters, when they gave them a penny to buy apples, 
1 Don't go to Genevieve's.' No one brought me work, and I 
was afraid if I asked for it that people would say, * We have 
none for you. ' Monsieur, people speak of the plague, but dis- 
grace is worse than that to a young woman. Had not mother 
educated me like a Christian, I do not know what I might not 
have done. I did not, however, even think of such a thing. I 
had rather have died than have done wrong. 

LXXXII. — " But, Monsieur, this is not all Unfortunately 
I had bought a bill of fifty crowns of goods during the previous 
spring, from a wealthy merchant, which was to be paid in the 
fall, after business was over. No one ever purchasing anything 
from me, I could not pay ; for during the two months I had been 
in prison my shop had been closed and the key had been in my 
pocket. The cat, unable to find anything to eat under the coun- 
ter, had escaped through the garret window, and you may fancy 
that the rats had made sad havoc with my stock. It was a pity 
to see it. One could see the light through a whole piece of 
cloth. My salt had run away. My soap was rancid, and the 
cakes were like saws. My lace was like a spider's web, and my 
mirrors were broken. No one would have bought my fixtures. 
Every one came for what I owed. They said, ' Some fine morn- 
ing she will run away.' The rent was not paid, and the land- 
lord would not give me another lease, because my shop, he said, 
' gave his house a bad reputation. ' At last, Monsieur, the large 
dealer determined to sell me out. 

" Yes, Monsieur, I saw everything sold at auction before my 
door, on the pavement. A man stood on the bench on which 
Cyprien had placed me, so happy, when he lifted me from the 
mule, and cried out and unfolded my cloth, handkerchiefs, capes, 
and even the dresses and kerchiefs of poor Josette. ' Two sous, 
three sous,' said he, * six sous, who will have them ? Here is 
the apron of Mile. Josette. Here is the wedding dress of Mile. 
Genevieve ; who will have them ? How much is it worth ?' 
The shouts of laughter, were heard even in the back shop, where 
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I was seated on the bedstead, while the mattress was being sold 
before the door. 

" No one came to console me, Monsieur ; not even the officer 
who came rudely, from time to time, to take from the drawer 
now one article, and then another. I think, in fact, he would 
have been willing to have sold me, so excited was he by wine and . 
the tumult. I think, too, I would not have objected; 1 was so 
nervous I could scarcely stand. 

" That night, however, the midwife came and said, with a 
reproachful and significant glance, ' Is it possible, Mile. Gene- 
vieve, that you can submit to such affronts, which you do not 
merit ? Will you not release me from the oath I took ?' 

u ' No, Madame Belan — I never will, on any account.' 

" * Why will you be obstinate ?' asked she. 

" ' Because you see,' I said, ' the living can bear this. It is, 
however, impossible for the dead to defend themselves.' 
. . " * What, then, will you do ?' said the good woman, crossing 
her hands. 

" ' When night comes, I shall ask protection from my half- 
sister.' 

" She shook her head and left. After a moment she re- 
turned, and said, ( Mile. Genevieve, when you have no bread, 
remember, you will always find it at mv house.' 

LXXXIII. — " As soon, Monsieur, as the street was empty, 
and ft was dark, I knocked at the door of my half-sister, who 
lived in town ; — the other had left Voiron. She was not bad ; 
but, as I told you, my father's daughters, by the first wifo, 
always looked down on us, on account of the fortune they had 
received from their mother. They, therefore, did not like the 
idea of having poor relations, the children of a traveling glazier, 
in Voiron. 

" She received me kindly : offered me something to eat and 
drink, and even made a bed for me by the servants, in the 
garret. * We have daughters, however,' said she, l who will 
soon be marriageable. You know what people say of you. I 
think you honest, but if people saw my daughters with a bad 
aunt, what would they say ? Besides, you have not managed well. 
You have been sold out at auction. That is bad, for it injures 
credit, and you know my husband is in business. You cannot 
remain here. We will keep you for some days, but people in 
town must not know it. During the next we must look. You 
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must go into service, at some distance from Voiron. We will 
pay your expenses.' 

"I understood all this, and did not blame her, Monsieur. 
Every one must take care of their children. It was painful, 
but it was just. I thanked her, ate with the family in the 
evening, sitting at the corner of the table, and went to sleep with 
the servants, after I had helped to clean the house and wash the 
plates. 

LXXXIV.— " The difficulty with me was not to go into 
service. It was very different. I was made for service, and 
would have been pleased to render it, even if I had not been 
paid for it. I was not finely dressed, you see, nor did I fear 
work ; who, however, would receive me at Voiron, where I was 
known, and who would take me at any other place without a 
character ; — a poor girl, who bad met with a misfortune ; who 
had abandoned her child, and rotted in a prison for two months, 
had no very flattering prospect. Well, you see, in all Voiron 
there was but one person who could, with a safe conscience, give 
me a certificate. This was Madame Belan, the midwife. Now 
look at the chances of human life We were both suspected, and 
no one "else would certify to the innocence and morality of the 
other. My God ! how tangled a mass of hair is the life of 
man !" 

This reflection made me smile, distressed as I was by the 
troubles of the poor girl. 

LXXXV. — " l Well,* said I, in the morning, as soon as I rose, 
*I will go to the midwife.' I went before the people were 
stirring. 

" The midwife gave me a certificate, the purport of which was 
that I, Genevieve, was a good and virtuous girl, who deserved 
the confidence of every one. That I was a good cook and 
house servant, and a good nurse.' It was not written on very 
good paper, nor were the characters good. It was written kindly 
However. When she had finished, she went to her drawer, and 
made me accept of fifteen francs, and one of her best necker- 
chiefs, that 1 might look decent when I went to my place. ' You 
can return me this, when you shall have saved your wages, 
Mile. Genevieve,' said she. I owe it to her now. But, Mon- 
sieur, she also said, ' If you cannot, you may return it to me in 
Paradise.' 
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LXXXVI. — il My half sister gave me some dresses, and a 
little money, to take me to Grenoble. The midwife had given 
me a letter to a friend, there, of the same profession as herself. 
There I remained for some weeks without wages, but the sight of 
women in the family way, the cries of children, etc., recalled to 
my memory my poor sister, and the origin of all this trouble. I 
could not accustom myself to it. I was forced to leave, for 
I did nothing but cry, and would have become siok. A 
poor woman, the widow of a grocer, who had a pretty daughter 
of sixteen, took me to cook and clean her house, and teach her 
daughter Lace-making. I was to have ten crowns a year, and 
twelve yards of cloth, and two aprons on New Years' day. The 
mother was good enough, but very parsimonious, and went with 
me to market, to sec that 1 was economical, and that I did not 
take a prune or apple for myself. This humiliated me much, for 
I was not used to this kind of conduct, 

" The daughter was, however, so good, so pretty and kind, 
that she atoned for all. When my work in the kitchen was 
once done, and it did not occupy me long, we used to sit all day 
together with our feet on the rug, while the mother went to visit 
her acquaintances. After about three months we were like 
sisters. She recalled Josette to me, Monsieur, and I was, happy, 
so happy that I could have remained there all my life. 

" Just, however, at the time when she loved me most, and 
had promised when she married to take me with her, a peddler 
from Voiron, whom 1 did not even know by sight, but who knew 
me, came into the shop, to sell cloth to the mistress of the house. 
They sent me to the cellar, to get a glass of wine for the visitor. 
He was not kind. I do not, however, wish to do him any injury. 
He might, however, have restrained his tongue, and not have 
destroyed a poor peasant girl like myself, merely for the pleasure 
of gossiping. 

" When I came up-stairs with the bottle in my hand, I heard 
him speaking in a low tone to the two ladies. When they saw 
me* I was aware that they had some suspicions, from their looks 
at me : the mother was angry, and the daughter looked sad. They 
did not after that look at me in the same matter, and they did 
not ask me to work with them in the hall. I passed an anxious 
night, not being aware what I had done to dissatisfy them. *In 
the morning, the old lady came to the kitchen and said — ' Here 
is what we owe you ; you are very bold to put your foot in an 
honest house after what the merchant has told of you! Make up 
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your bundle that I may be assured you take away nothing that 
does not belong to you ; then go.' 

" My bundle, Monsieur, was not large, containing merely a 
pair of stockings. I did not dare to reply, and went to my room 
to get my shoes. The young lady came to the door to bid no 
adieu ; she wept, and slipped a crown into the pocket of my 
apron. I went from door to door through the city to look for a 
place : every one, however, asked me — ' Whence come you ? — 
have you a character from your last mistress ? — we will ask.' 
When I returned on the next day, they said — ' We do not need 
a servant.' I went away drying my eyes with the corner of my 
apron. 

" At last, the wife of a shoemaker consented to receive me 
as a nurse, and to embroider shoes in the back shop ; — I had my 
board and two pairs of shoes. Well, Monsieur, I was satisfied, 
because the shoemaker and his wife did not despise me. They 
used to say — < Every one has committed some offense ; but that 
is no reason why we should abuse each other ; — the children 
are well oared for, and the shoes are well embroidered. Not 
an angry word is ever heard in the shop : remain with us as 
long as you please ; we are not ashamed of you. ' 

44 True, they were, not ashamed of me. Would you, how- 
ever, believe that others were not so charitable ? Yes, Mon- 
sieur, the grocer's wife withdrew not only her own and her 
daughter's custom, but that of their friends. They said — 4 Those 
people are insolent and ungrateful in receiving at their house a 
woman who fias received the confidence of as good a family as 
ours ; and who has just escaped from prison where she had been 
confined for many terrible things — for instance, for having killed 
an infant.' When, Monsieur, I saw that the charity of the 
shoemaker's wife did her so much injury that I was the cause 
of all her trouble, I bade adieu to her and her husband, kissed 
the children, and left one night when no one saw me. The 
shoemaker's wife gave me a letter to a friend at Lyons. She 
said I was good and prudent, and that no fault could be found 
with my work. She asked her to assist me in case any friend 
should need a servant. 

LXXXVIL— " All happened well, sir ; for on the day after ' 
I arrived at Lyons, the daughter of the lady, who had married a 
manufacturer at Tarave, took me into her service, and carried j 
me with her to a villa in which she lived near the town, This • 
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pleased me so that I cannot express my thoughts. I saw the 
mountains, bushes, meadows, the cloth-mills, and the cloths on 
the fields, as I used to do at my mother's house. For three 
years I lived happy and contented in this house : I had nothing 
to complain of, except that they were avaricious, as all merchants 
are. They were well enough off ; the house, however, is al- 
ways dropsical : the more it swells, the more avaricious it be- 
comes. They liked me because I scarcely asked for any wages. 
1 ate but little, and I never refused to work. I was cook, lady's 
and nursery-maid, garden- woman, washerwoman, and groom of 
Monsieur's horse — for he kept a car to carry his cloth around. 
Poor beast, he was sometimes put to it for food ! — had I not 
taken to him the kitchen leavings, he would have eaten up his 
rack. I loved the poor beast ! it used to neigh in the stable 
when I spoke, or my step was heard in the yard. When I opened 
the door, it looked at me as if it had been a thinking thing ! The 
avarice of my master, however, and my fondness for animals 
was the cause of my last trouble, and of my subsequent happi- 
ness. I will tell you this, though I know you will laugh at it ; 
do as you please, however, for it is true : — the heart leads us 
into many troubles. 

LXXXVIII. — "In the stable with the horse were. two or 
three sheep, which browsed the grass during the day, whenever 
the cloth was taken from the bleaching-ground. My master and 
mistress were unwilling to lose the little grass «rhich sprouted 
up half-rotten from the damp ground. The sheep and their 
young were sold when the winter opened, to butchers, after they 
had been shorn : this was to save the expense of their keeping 
during the winter. 

" One of these sheep had young on St. Martin's day, the 
11th of November ; and the dam having been sold eight days 
after, the lamb, not being fit for market, was left under my 
charge. I gave it cow's milk, and brought it by hand, like a 
child, the milk of the mother of which has dried up. The poor 
animal, Monsieur, however, became attached to me. When it 
did not see me, it bleated all the time, so that to keep it quiet 
I was forced to let it come into the kitchen, where it slept be- 
tween the dog's legs by the fireside. It was never at ease 
unless it was with the dog and me ; — the dog also became at- 
tached to the Iamb, and made room for it on its heap of straw. 
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These two animals played and slept together so that it was a 
pleasure to see them. I 

" Dare I confess it, Monsieur ! — when my fire was covered | 
up, and when my master and mistress were out, I went often to | 
their lair, where I sat and knitted, or wrung out my napkins, i 
Monsieur, man is so brutish that I felt happy at having near me , 
two animals that loved me ; — I heard their breathing, and I felt 
their warm flesh on my neck. Finally, Monsieur, I asked God j 
to pardon me, because they say we must believe that animals 
have no soul, (I think that the faith only of butchers and wag- • 
oners ! ) When, however, I looked into their eyes, I saw what 
I fancied was a thought looking out of the window, as I saw my- 
self when I looked into the glass ; — the dog and lamb, however, 
were my only society, my family, and my consolation : — well, 
one must enjoy happiness where we find it ! 

LXXXIX.— " But," said Genevieve, " I did not tell yon 
about the dog. 

" True," said I, " but you know how I love them." 

" Well, Monsieur, the dog was not a mongrel, for you know 
dogs have their degrees and ranks, like men. There are among 
dogs beggars and workmen, citizens and nobles. One need only 
touch their skin to discover this, as we know a nobleman by his 
dress. I cannot tell you the reason of this, but it is so. 

" This is anevidence, Genevieve," said I, "that you have been 
a close observer of animals. God has made them of every grade. 
Food and custom do not change them; — they are what they 
are. You see a well-bred dog in a peasant's hut, and one of a 
different character in a palace. They, however, understand 
each other, though they do not disguise themselves with dresses. 
They are proud or humble, according to their rank, and feel envy 
and respect as we do. All nature is made of the same substance. 
Describe yours to me." 

" He was a dog neither large nor small, neither fat nor lean, 
and his name was Loupon, because he was descended from the 
race known as wolf-dogs. His muzzle was rather pointed. His 
eyes were gray and sharp, and when he was confined, his voice 
was mild and plaintive. He had two small sharp ears, always 
erect, which he turned to the right or left, like those of a wind- 
mill, whenever he heard any noise. His tail was bushy as that 
of a fox, but was curled at the end. His hair was long, fine and 
soft as well combed tufts of wool or hemp. His hide was so soft, 
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that when I caressed 1 him, my whole hand was hidden, and 
when I moved it, any one might see where my hands had been, as 
one can see footsteps in the damp grass. I have told you he was 
a peasant's dog, but he was, however, nearly related to the citi- 
zen's. He was like that of the curate's, there, which you see on 
the chair* 

XC. — " Though, Monsieur, the house was not pleasant, and 
the mistress was parsimonious, the master rude, and my wages 
small, the lamb and dog were always company to me in the sta- 
ble and .yard, and at night in the kitchen. They attached me 
to (lie house, and it seemed to me that they and I were relations, 
and that if I left my employment, the animals would be without 
any one to understand them, and that I would be without any 
friend on the earth. They seemed to belong to me, by habit and 
affection, rather than to my master. I would not ; however, 
have stolen them, for they did not eat my bread. Therefore, 
though I was not happy, I never thought of leaving. The idea 
of bidding farewell to the lamb and dog never entered my mind. 
Without them, my life would have been a desert. 

" The lamb slept at the foot of my bed, and the dog lay down 
with it. I was so happy, Monsieur, when I awoke in the morn- 
ing, and saw their four eyes looking so kindly at me. When I 
had gotten up, too, the dog went to his duty, and sat at the gate, 
while the lamb followed me to the stable, to the woodpile, to the 

rret, where I hung out the clothes, following me up and down 
steps, and never leaving me more than my shoes aid. 
" They did not quarrel about what the dog cost them, because 
he watched the clothes, and ate only the bones, etc. The lamb, 
however, gave Monsieur and Madame much trouble, because it 
ate bread, hay and grass. I had many troubles on its account. 
Sometimes he eat up the salad ; sometimes he spilled the salt ; 
sometimes he gnawed a loaf of bread. Madame said he must be 
shorn, and sola at Saint Martin's fair. ' We cannot feed a beast 
like that, which produces nothing, for nothing.' Now I tell you, 
with such people, economy has no pity, no regard, no ears. 
' Everything must pay for itself.' When the poor beast had 
once given up its wool, it had nothing but its tenderness and the 
gratification conferred on me, to depend on. That was not in- 
cluded in my articles of agreement. 

XCI. — " Well— one day I said to Madame, since die ex- 
6 
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pense of feeding the lamb distresses you, I will take care of it 
myself, if you will let me, from my own wages. Deduct 
twelve from the thu^y-six francs a year you give me, and I will 
be satisfied. You may have the wool, but the friendship will be 
mine. We will each be satisfied.' My master and mistress 
cast up their accounts, laughed, and said, ' Well, we consent.' 
Thenceforth I had but twenty-four francs, and the lamb ate with 
me and the dog. All went on well until Saint Martin's day. 

" One evening, however, when I had been to milk the cow, 
and left the pan of milk on the shelf in the stable, this gluttonous 
lamb saw the foaming milk, and commenced to drink it. He 
had not drank, Monsieur, more than a farthing's worth ; perhaps 
he had not smelt it, when the window of Madame 's room opened, 
and she shouted, as if all the gold in her p\irse had been drunken 
up. I hurried, and drove the lamb away, and asked my mistress 
to excuse the animal, saying that it was my fault that the milk 
had been left within its reach. It was useless. They became 
dissatisfied with the animal and myself. They looked on us as 
two robbers. They weighed out our bread, and required an ac- 
count of the garbage. They said I gave the lamb the cabbage 
stalks, which the cow could eat. There was no peace for me. 
Sometimes I wept as I petted my lamb, which seemed to under- 
stand me, and with its head on my apron, looked with its mild 
eyes into my own. 

XCII. — " It was almost Saint Martin's day. My master and 
mistress said that I neglected their interest for that of the 
animals ; — that my heart was* too good, and that the lamb and 
dog governed me. They said one must be chained up all day, 
and the other be sold before the fairs closed. Then they thought 
all would be well, and nothing be lost. I wished to buy it 
myself, and to pledge my year's wages for my friend. They 
said that would not do, as I would be sure to let it spoil the gar- 
den and run loose in the kitchen. They then commenced a con- 
spiracy, which I shudder to tell you. 

XCIII. — "One Saturday afternoon, Monsieur^ when my 
work was done, and I sat mending my stockings m my room, 
having left the lamb and dog in their house, suspecting nothing, 
I heard a loud noise beneath my window. I hurried down, and 
found the lamb bleating, and the dog barking and snarling. I 
called out to the butcher boy. He, however, did not hear me, 
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and plunged his knife into my lamb's neck, before my eyes, and 
without hearkening to anything I could say. Ah! Monsieur, 
this was a crime, and I felt as if I had seen a Christian killed. 

" The man, however, had been knocked down, and had left 
'the knife in the neck of the poor animal, the doe and lamb falling 
across his body into the kitchen, the door of which stood open. As 
they naturally sought protection from me, they both hurried 
up the steps, and fell under the bed at my feet, as if to escape 
from their assassin. Poor animals ! One should have seen how 
they looked at me, as if to implore my assistance. I went under 
the bed, to take the knife from the throat of the lamb. He lifted 
up his head toward me, as if aware that I wished to aid him. 
Scarcely had I plucked out the knife, when the blood gushed 
forth, and he died. The dog trembled with grief, as if it shud- 
dered at the butchery of the lamb, and feared blood and death as 
I did. I wept, too, with the blood-stained body on my knees, 
mingling my tears with the lamb's blood. Monsieur, I had 
never witnessed a crime before, but what I had seen made me 
know what it was, and never was effaced from my memory. 

" I did not reproach my employers. I said to myself, * They 
are controllers of their own property. The body of the animal 
belongs to them, but its love was mine. Why, however, did 
they take it away treacherously?' I kissed the dog, and com- 
passionated him for having to stay in so hard a place. I, 
however, could not remain, because that scene of horror ana 
blood in my room would always have been before my eyes. 
The assassination of my pet — the scene of blood in the kitchen 
and garden — had, however, so overturned me, that for a long 
time I would have been unable to do any work, or touch a piece 
of raw meat. 1 had lost my place. I sot my three years 
wages, took my bundle, and left Tarave, without knowing where 
I would sleep. I could not go to the house of any people in the 
town for employment, for the very thought of the kitchen made 
me sick. I said to myself, ' I will go back to Dauphin^, and 
seek to gain employment as a laborer, somewhere near Voiron. 
Perhaps all has been forgotten, and some kind-hearted people will 
take me as a nurse, or to feed the silk-worms. Perhaps they 
may employ me as a bleacher.' 

XCIV. — " After paying my fare, I had left of my three years' 
wages only twelve francs, in a stocking, and a few dresses. A 
huckster, with whom 1 was acquainted, passed me on the road. 
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His car was filled with bags of chestnuts, and for twenty-four 
sous he suffered me to sit on one of his bags. I was completely 
chilled with the snow, so that, when I reached Lyons, I was 
obliged to go to the hospital. The Sisters of Charity received and 
took care of me. I became acquainted with two, who served in 
the female ward. Monsieur, it seemed so pleasant to me to 
serve any one, the friend and stranger, the attractive and the re- 
verse, for a reward to be received only from the Lord of All, in 
Paradise. God ! how I envied them! I asked if I could not 
become one of them, since I, too, was a servant. They told me 
yes, but that good recommendations were required, and also some 
money to enter a convent, whence I would be sent, as they had 
been, to a hospital. Recommendations I could not get. At a 
convent, they would have asked me whence I came, and what I 
did. For a dowry, I had only thirty-three francs, and an 
apron, in which I had wrapped up my shifts. 

" I was mistaken, Monsieur, I was wrong. A bad woman in 
{he hospital, recovering from disease, and who lay in a bed next 
to mine, seeing that I looked often at the bundle in the chair by 
my bed, said, * Trust no one ; place no confidence in any one 
you meet in these hospitals. I do not know whether you have 
any money, but if you have conceal it.' I thought, Monsieur, 
she spoke from a feeling of kindness ; I was, however, wrong, she 
wished only to know if I had any money. I took the stocking 
in which I kept my money from the bundle and hid it in my bed. 
I had, however, a fever, and the woman robbed me 

" Before I was well she left the hospital, and when I went out 
I had nothing except two twelve-sous pieces in my pocket. How 
grieved was I, after an absence of many years, to return home in 
mis condition and thus affront my family ! I could not, and after 
buying bread asked all whose houses I passed by, as I went through 
the villages of Cremieux, Burgoung, Latour-dupin, to give me 
work. They refused me. I was about fifteen days on the high 
road, and sold everything I had, piece by piece, to pay for my meals 
and lodging in the suburb inns and the village cabarets. It was, 
however, the dull season. There were neither worms to be fed, 
hay to be turned, silk to be wound, nor grain to be winnowed. 
I wandered from door to door through the country where my 
father had lived, and heard people say, ' We have no work^ 
' That girl has no character,' or, ' She seems sickly and will die 
on our hands.' ' Do not let us take her, we have enough to 
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dp to take care of our children and old people.' The roads were 
covered with ioe and snow. ' 

XCV. — tl At last, sir, I had nothing but what I wore, and 
thought, so weak was I, that I must lie down and die. My shoes 
were worn out, my stockings were out at the heel, and I walked like 
one of those vagabonds, who, in the spring, go. into prison with 
summer clothes, and go out in winter with a cotton dress, a straw 
hat, qnd fine shoes with bows to walk through the dust with. 
When I looked into the mirrors of the stores and houses, I took 
pity on myself and said, * Who would ever have such a creature 
at her fireside ?' 

" ' Yes, Monsieur, I really became a beggar. I do not blush to 
say that I reached out my hand. I did not do it for a long time, 
yet I was a beggar. " 

" Poor Genevieve !" said I, " have you been so reduced that 
you asked a night's lodging and food ? You have since repaid all 
you received." 

XCVI. — " Yes, Monsieur," said she, looking up with pride, 
greater than I had ever before seen in her bearing, " I resolved, 
rather than return to Voiron, and humiliate my elder sister and 
my rich nephews and nieces, to beg. I had rather bear the bur- 
den of shame myself than that others should. I avoided the 
cities, large towns, and high roads, saying, ' It is better to go 
across the country ; no one will see you, and it is better to beg 
from peasants in lonely houses, than from the rich city merchants. 
Where there is most misery there is less insolence. It is strange, 
yet it is true, one might almost fancy the rich think, ( We can never 
fall as low as they do.' The poor think, l If to-morrow 
could only be what they are.' If they would understar 
word of God, you know, which says, c Do unto others t 
would have others do unto you.' I had also observed tl 
life, that poverty softens the heart, while richer harden it. 
is not universally true, for there are good rich, as well as j 
and the first are as glad to give as the latter are to receive. \ 
however, does not always meet with a good Samaritan. One 1 
better bend the brow to humble than to haughty gates. Tl 
the poor are not afraid of contact with want. Sometimes f 
have no bread, but then they do not insult you. * ALway 
across tihe country and stop at cottage doors alone. ' I did j 
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XCVII. — " But, Monsieur, you will ask me, * whither did 
you go ?' I expected that question. Well, on my faith of in- 
heriting a portion of Paradise, I often asked myself the question, 
and could get no answer. Gradually, however, I drew near and 
nearer to that labyrinth of mountains between the Chatreux, 
Voiron and Saint Laurent. Possibly, as instinct always leads 
the hare back to her bed, or from a presentiment that as I as- 
cended the mountains people would be more charitable, or, you 
see, because an unknown angel, unseen, had led me by the 
hand, I went toward the asylum of my salvation. 

XCVIII — " I was pitiful to look at, so torn was my dress, 
Blockings and cape ; my shoes hung to my feet merely by the 
strings, were wet with snow and rain, and torn by the thorns of 
the by-roads and paths. I was kindly received in all the cotta- 
ges, the smoke of which I saw, and whither I went to ask for a 
piece of barley-bread and a bundle of straw by the hearth-side 
to sleep on. They made me come close to the fire, and with my 
bread often gave me milk and honey. Often they let me sleep 
in the cow-house, where it is so warm, and one is lulled to sleep 
by the patient rumination of the animals. When I was too fa- 
tigued or wet to leave, they said, ' Stay, poor woman, as long as 
you please, you will bring good luck to the cattle; we never 
close our door on want. We know not if we may not shut our 
door to God's providence, and to our own salvation.' 

" I did not, Monsieur, abuse this charity, and often, when I 
could scarcely stand on my limbs, I thanked the good woman, and 
taught one of the children a prayer, lest I should be a burden to 
the household too long. People said, ' She is a pilgrim to Saint 
Bruno's and fulfills her vow at this rude season.' They, how- 
ever, never said anything worse. Peasants, Monsieur, are not 
curious. Each one has his own i^oas, and does not interfere 
with his neighbor. 

XCIX. — " My life would have been too painful had it not 
been necessary for me to see new faces every day, and if -the 
weather had not been so severe : we were between Christmas 
and Twelfth-day. The higher up the mountains I went, the 
more snow and storms I met with, and the closer they enwrap- 
ped the branches of the pines : the ground was covered as with 
a white pall, decking hills, valleys, and all nature with the 
same garb. I could not know when I was in the cultivated fields 
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except by the tracks of the birds, the goats, and hairs on the 
cloak which covered the green fields ; — I could distinguish the 
roads only by the inequalities left by the mules on the snow, 
which the winds that blew all night long had not been able to 
efface. Sometimes I was mistaken, and became half-buried in 
the ravines ; the branches of the scrub oak, and barberry, how- 
ever, sustained me ; and thank God I met with no greater mis* 
fortune than the loss of my shoes ! I said to myself when I got 
out — ' Well, you were born naked, and you can live without 
shoes.' I revived my courage and said — 'The snow will melt, 
and after having walked barefooted on it, you will tread all the 
easier on the spring-grass and young flowers ; — thus it ever is : 
we must take life as God wills ; and complaints only make us 
angry : it is better to look above than below — for at least some- 
times we see the sun and stars come.' Thus I went on, Mon- 
sieur. 

" Good Genevieve," I said, " how much resolution and cour- 
age you are possessed of !" I looked at her with admiration, 
being much moved by what ibis excellent person had said. She 
looked down and was silent ; nor did she again resume her story 
until after the Angelus. 

C. — " One day, however, things went badly — I am wrong, 
they did not. but were near doing so ; — had I died there, Mon- 
sieur., I would at least have had a fine shroud. 

" One fine winter's day I had left a barn, far, very far up 
in the mountains : I was still ascending, without being aware 
whither I went, between the gorges which separated the moun- 
tains and through which ran torrents, which I crossed without 
knowing, because they were covered with ice and the avalanches 
had rested on them. I had heard there were many huts on the 
Savoy side, and that the people there were good and kind. I 
thought that if, by spinning black wool or twisting hemp, I might 
be able to live there during the winter. I was walking bare- 
footed, confiding in God, and trusting that my beggar's life would 
end there. I was always ashamed of eating, like a dog without 
a master, bread which I did not earn. 

u It was three or four hours after midday : I knew it by the 
son which I saw every once in a while amid the clouds, which 
hung low and gray, flitting across the sky like sheep terrified 
by a high wind. The mountains, covered with snow, echoed 
beneath my feet ; the pines whistled and sounded, as they from 
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time to time broke and fell with their boughs in the earth, and 
their roots in the air, beneath avalanches of snow, which fell into 
ravines, into which I trembled even to look. I continued to as- 
cend on the brink of ravines, holding on to the frozen branches 
in the wind which had borne away my head-dress and dashed 
the hair about my face, which was covered with blood; — it 
seemed almost as if it would tear off my dress and throw me 
headlong amid the snow. I cried out, but did not hear my own 
voice, the tempest drowning my voice as soon as it left my lips. 
Monsieur, it was so violent that my very eyebrows were borne 
into my eyes ! The wind, too, collected such masses of snow, 
and bore it in whirlpools hither and thither, that earth, air, and 
heaven were all confounded, and formed one element, half-dark, 
stifling, and breathable — through which I went with my arms 
extended before me, as if I went without a light to a cellar or 
garret. Every moment the night became more and more dark, 
so that I dared not move for fear of precipices. I sat down on 
the snow, heaped up by the wind every moment higher and 
higher around me, as they say the tide gradually rises on the 
sea-sands to bury persons too far from shore. I thought my 
time was come, and in a low tone prayed to God. I was afraid 
of death, Monsieur ; but I feared on the next day that I would 
be dug up by the wolves who would strip and strew my naked 
limbs on the roads to be seen by the passers-by. Amid my 
sleep and cold, however, I fell asleep, and laid my head on the 
snow as I would have done on a pillow : — the cold rain and the 
snow fell on my, brow and awoke me. t asked myself, ' Where 
are you?' 

CI. — " Alas, Monsieur, I was not far from assistance ! The 
wind, the drifting snow, the noise, and the night, kept all from 
either seeing or hearing me ; — for a long time, too, I had not 
spoken. The south wind had fallen somewhat — the snow was 
not so heavy, and melted beneath me, and the clouds did not 
move so rapidly. Now and then a blue space could be seen in 
the sky, and 1 perceived stars which seemed to run as if God 
called them to him, as I call my chickens when I feed them. 
The night had nearly gone, for it wanted but two or three hours 
of morning. I had slept,* dreamed, and prayed almost all night. 
What a night. Monsieur, it was ! Do not, however, distress 
yourself— I will soon tell you the end of all. 
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CII. — " When I arose, my legs were so swollen, and my feet 
so frozen, that I had no sensation in them. It was so dark that I 
could see nothing. While, however, listening so attentively 
that I could have heard the fall of a snow-flake on the silent 
mountain, I heard, close by me, the deep lowing of a cow, to 
which a cock, asleep and crowing, perhaps in a dream, replied. 
Perhaps the cock took some ray of a star for dawn. 

" Monsieur, I cannot tell you what I thought when I heard 
the cock and cow. I said to myself, ' Man is there. ' It seemed 
to draw me from the depths of a river, in which I was being 
drowned, and to place me in the palace and bed of a queen. I 
was so overpowered that I fell down, but arose to kneel, and thank 
God. I listened again, and a second time heard the cock crow to 
it. I heard, yet more faintly, however, the lowing of the cow. 
I drew, cautiously, near the place whence the sound came, and 
soon saw a black grove of pines on the declivity of a hill, and the . 
shadow of a house and barn, on the heaps of white snow, which 
covered everything else. In a few minutes I found myself in an 
expanse, better lighted by the stars, in whioh I saw a well, a 
form-pile, wagons, yokes, and harrows, leaning against the wall, 
and a staircase leading to a room. I saw no light, I heard no 
voice, no whistle, not a footstep in the house. I did not dare to 
call, lest I should be taken for a ghost or a robber. I could not 
remain out of doors during the rest of the night, lest I should die 
of cold and fear. I was bold, Monsieur. I did not doubt, since 
I had heard a cow, that there was a stable, and I felt with my 
hands along the wall of the house, until I found a door. It was 
shut, as is always the case in the mountains, only with a wooden 
latch, shooting into a socket, like a cork into a Dottle. 1 lifted 
up the latch ; I pushed open the door ; shut it behind me, and, 
by the noise, discovered that I was in a stable, where there were 
several animals, and where it was as warm as the curate's room, 
when I lighted the stove, to let him read his breviary in quiet. 

" The cows did not even get up. I, however, heard the 
sound of two or three of the bells on their necks, as they turned 
around to know who came so early into the stable, 

CUI. — " Shelter, warmth, and the .pleasant atmosphere of the 
house, in which lay several cows on the floor, well swept and 
well washed every day, as in Switzerland and the Mount Jura, 
in a few moments restored me, more completely than a wood-fire 
bright as ours would have done, and restored me to consciousness 
6* 
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and thought. I felt my way, being aided by the feeble light 
which came in through a trap, and by the eyes of the disturbed 
animals, which shone in the darkness like stars. I went to the 
other end of the stable, where it was yet warmer than at the door, 
and taking an armful of hay from the rack, I laid on it, trembling, 
and wet as I was with the melted snow, by the side of a noble 
black milch cow, which drew aside to give me a place in her 
stall, and warmed me with her breath, as she panted with fear of 
the stranger who had come to disturb her. I soothed her with 
my hand and voice, so that, in a few minutes, she was gentle as 
she would have been with the milkmaid, or servant, wbo 
attended her. The hay, into which I plunged my hands, feet 
and head, as I would have rubbed them with a linen napkin not yet 
bleached, the warm air, the respiration of the cows, soon dried 
the moisture of the storm. As I lay close to the cow as to a good 
stove, my body also became warm. I felt as if I were in a place 
of refuge, built by the Almighty, on the mountain-brow, like 
that in which the Holy Virgin, in her flight from Egypt, found 
shelter. This recollection, which just then came to my mind, 
made me forget all shame at begging a share of the bed of the 
cow, and I said : ' Since God's handmaid was not afraid of a 
stable, why should you be?' I finally went calmly to sleep, as 
the wind rattled the shutters of the stable, and the fine hail beat 
against the glass. 

CIV. — " When I awoke, I thought, so refreshed, supple, and 
calm did I seem, that I had slept the whole night. In the mean 
time a feeble light commenced to make its way into the stable, 
through the holes between the lintel and the door. I saw that 
I was in a fine stable, the walls of which were white as lime could 
make them, and the floor of which was of pine logs, with the bark 
on, and, with hay between the cracks, were scrupulously olean. On 
planks of glittering beech, and against the wall, were seen pine 
milk-pans, yellow as gold, butter-tubs of the same wood, and 
earthen vases, some of whioh were deep, and others broad, like 
leaves lying on the ground, that the milk might be more conven- 
iently skimmed, and that the cream might rise more freely. In 
the stalls were nine handsome cows, of every size and oolor. 
They were red, black, white, and pied, all of them fat, and in as 
good coat as if it had been the season of young grass and flowers. 
They had left on their leathern collars and their bells, because, 
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in the winter time, the sound amuses them in the house, by 
calling the fields to their memory. 

CV. — " As I looked at the cows, the vessels, the hay, the 
straw, the knots, I felt myself devoured by hanger and wonder. 
There was 'much cream in a large vessel of earth, almost touch- 
ing me. I dared not, however, dip my lips or even the point of 
my fingers in it, without permission of the owners. ' It is 
enough,' said I, ' to have taken, without permission, a place by 
their cows, and the shelter of their walls, without stealing their 
milk.' I had rather have died, and therefore, to avoid tempta- 
tion, looked another way. I said, ' When they awake, they will 
give me a morsel of bread, and a drink of water from the well, 
before they point out the way to another village* or hut.' Mon- 
sieur, when I remembered that I had neither cape on my neck, 
nor shoes nor head-dress, and when I looked at my torn and 
mud-stained dress, the bottom of which looked like a street- 
broom, I was so ashamed, and afraid of the opinion they would 
form from my appearance, that I was ready to go famishing and 
thirsty, if I could only be unseen. 

" Just, however, as I was deliberating on what I should do, I 
heard the sound of steps, some loud and others low, on the stair-, 
way, outside of the house. The stable door opened, and two 
women came in talking together. The one was a young peasant 
girl, of certainly not more than sixteen years old, and the other 
a beautiful young woman, apparently the mistress of the first, 
and who seemed to be about twenty-three or four. Though she 
stood erect, and walked actively, I saw that she was with child, 
her dress being much too short before. She was in about her 
ninth month. 

" When I saw those two feces appear in the light, in front of 
the door, just as I had resolved to go, I had only time to stoop, 
and to hide myself behind the black cow. I thought that the 
last of the women would come to milk her, and that I would have 
time, before I showed myself to her, to arrange my hair and con- 
ceal my bare feet in the litter, while I spoke to her. ' Clau- 
dine,' said the mistress, in the clear, low, and somewhat weary 
voice, peouliar to women in her condition, ' you did not put the 
bolt in the socket yesterday, when you made the cows litter. 
When we came down, it hung by the string.' ' Yes, mistress, 
I did, but the high wind last night probably blew it out.' Judge 
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how delighted I was at thus being excused for having opened a 
door where I had no business. I scarcely breathed. 

" For a moment they talked together of various things, as 
they arranged the litter and skimmea the cream. ' The girl, then 
taking a three-legged stool to the side of the first cow > so that the 
elder woman, the condition of whom prevented her from stooping, 
leaned against the door, with her hands crossed on her apron, and 
chatted and laughed with the girl. 

" I would have given half of my life to sink in the earth. I 
thought of hiding myself in the straw beneath the manger, but 
said, ' That will make a noise, and you will be discovered. ' 
Monsieur, I sweated with terror, though I had on the previous 
night been covered with hail. But, Monsieur, all this was 
nothing. Listen, for I am about to tell you the worst thing that 
has happened yet, and which, perhaps, never before took place 
since the world was a world. ' 

My interest increased, when I saw how important Genevieve 
herself thought what she was about to relate to me. She re- 
sumed. 

CVI. — " As the girl milked the second, the third, the fourth 
and the fifth cow, coming gradually nearer the place where, like 
a criminal, I glanced secretly from time to time at the form of 
the voting matron, to see if her face promised sternness or good 
nature, the sun arose, and a beam, falling on the door, was 
reflected on her brow and cast a glory on her beautiful but some- 
what languishing head. I opened my eyes until they were as 
wide as the double pinks in my flower-pot. It seemed to me, as 
I looted at her, that I had seen, somewhere before, her beautiful 
features, her chestnut hair, her full and graceful shoulders, her 
long neck, sweet smile, and her eyes, which were dark as prunes, 
and keen and soft as a fire shining through a moist seive. ' It is 
impossible, yet, 9 said I, ' you were never before in this remote 
country, until you were blown hither, like a % wisp of straw, by 
the storm.' It was useless, however, to argue ; my eyes knew 
better, and said, ' You have seen her ! look into your memory. 
This is not the first time that face has met your glance. Re- 
member.' 

CVI!.—" ' Good Heaven V said I, all at once to myself, and 
shrinking back as if some one had struok me on the breast, and I 
felt a shiver between my shoulders, as if a gutter of water had 
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fallen on me. ' My good angel shield me with your wines ; 
make me invisible, and hide my misery and humiliation from her 
who justly enjoys riches, fair fame and happiness which were in 
my hand, and whioh I cast away when I betrayed Cyprien . . ' 

CVIII. — " This and much more, Monsieur, passed through 
my mind much more quickly than my lips could have uttered 
the words. A contest took place in my mind, in whioh thoughts 
overturned each other in my brain, and made my head swim as 
it had done on the brink of the great ravine. I blushed, grew 
pale, bit my lips, and pinched my arm, so that I might remem- 
ber not to speak. I was petrified as the pillar of salt in the 
Bible, or, rather, I did not know where I was ; my heart palpi- 
tated violently and then ceased almost to beat ; I was Kke a 
corpse." 

" Poor Genevieve !" said I, " what a terrible situation ;" and 
I wiped my eyes with my hand. 

CIX.— " Indeed, Monsieur, it was a terrible situation," re- 
sumed she. " Imagine me, Monsieur, yet young and pretty, a 
good and industrious woman, who had been considered a good 
dress-maker and shop-keeper, comfortably enough receiving this 
young girl at my own house, selling her what she needed, un- 
dressing her ana dressing her in my room, putting rings in her 
ears, making her beautiful as a queen to marry my own betrothed, 
and making him as pleased as possible that he might forget me. 
See this young girl, who laughs and jests, who is delighted at the 
very idea of having come to my house and been dressed by me, 
she thought rich and almost a lady, .... who has married my 

Jouthful lover, who is proud, rich and happy in his, and now her 
ouse, in the very walls where the festival in honor of my own 
betrothal was made, for now I remembered well the cows Cyprien 
had pointed out to me in the fields. Then see me again, a beggar, 
disgraced, coming from prison, wandering on the road, having 
sold my apparel, without a home or food, without even shoes or 
headdress, found here to-day by that young girl, now his wife ! 
Where ? In the stable of her husband, amid the litter of his 
cows. ' Oh ! it is too much, never did human misfortune go so 
fcr.> 

" Thus, Monsieur, I said to myself, and I would have wished 
that the power of God had transformed me into one of those de- 
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spiaed animals whieh toil beneath the yoke and goad, rather 
have to meet the glance of one who was or had been my rival. 

CX. — " Time was, however, passing, and the wall would not 
give way as I pressed against it. While I lay thus crushed and 
heart-broken, the servant woman, taking her stool in one hand 
and her pail of milk in the other, eame slowly to the one before 
the last. I say slowly, Monsieur, not because it seemed to me 
so, for she appeared to come like the wind, and I trusted there 
mignt yet be other cows to be cared for before she would come to 
the black one, that I might have time to think and decide. ' Per- 
haps, also,' I said to myself, ' the mistress will go away, and she 
will forget the last ;' or that ' it has not yet oalved and has no 
milk.' At such times, Monsieur, one seeks to rely on any- 
thing. 

CXI. — " When die tree is old, the branches break one after 
the other, say the woodcutters. Just as the eighth cow was 
milked, and the servant took her bench and was passing around 
the post at the end of the stall, she saw me, motionless and 
trembling, she let fall her pan of milk, which was filled, on the 
floor, and ran to her mistress, saying, 'A beggar woman is 
there ;' as she spoke she pointed out the place where I lay, and 
immediately afterward ran into the yard to call the people of the 
house. 

" I instinctively took advantage of the time the girl left the 
stable in her terror, to leave my concealment. My head hung, 
my hands were clasped, and humbly, very humbly, I advanced 
toward the young woman who still stood at the door. She 
uttered a touching, tender cry as she saw my humble attitude, 
and my almost nudity. I fell on my knees before her, and with 
my face almost at her feet, I almost hoped that she would not 
remember me. 

" ' Excuse me my fault,' said I, ' for having dared to enter 
your stable without permission. The tempest and the cold forced 
me to come almost against my will ; I am, however, going away, 
and you see I have taken nothing but the warmth. ' As I spoke 
I showed her that my hands and pockets were empty. 

" As I spoke I arose, my head still hanging, and I moved as 
if I would hurry past her to avoid the house, and the eyes of the 
other inhabitants. 

" The woman, however, was humane, and stood before me so 
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that I could not pass. ' No, poor girl !' said she, 'you shall 
not go in this .condition. It shall never be said that you have 
left this house without haying broken bread and sat at our hearth. 
God would else make our salt melt and our cows grow dry. 
Come up stairs ; you shall taste of our broth.' 

* * As she spoke she looked attentively at my face, which 1 
could not coyer or conceal enough. Suddenly she cried out as I 

had done, ' Is it possible P Mile. Genevieve here in such 

misery . . . and begging ?' 

" I saw that all was lost, and having no confidence that her 
compassion would suffer me to escape, I said, ' Yes, Catherine, 
it is the dressmaker of Voiron, who sewed that gown, and 
decked you for your betrothal, when she was herself rich and 
esteemed by all her equals.' Taking hold then of the hem of 
her dress with both hands, I said, ' By this dress I made for you 
in other days, by the child you bear, I implore you to suffer me 
to leave without either eating or drinking, that your husband, 
Cyprien, may not be a witness of my shame and poverty.' 

CXII. — " The kind-hearted woman placed her hands before 
her eyes, as if my words had touched her heart, so pitiful did she 
seem to the poor. Just then a loud noise of people coming down 
the stairease was heard, for the servant cried loud and long. 
Hie lame mother, Cyprien, the father, and the herdswoman 
came at once into the stable. I was as if I had been struck with 
thunder, still on my knees, with my head down, and yet holding 
in my hands the hem of the dress of Cyprien 's wife ; a broad 
Bun's ray fell on my head, just as if God had wished that I should 
blush in the light of Heaven. 

CXIII. — " ' It is Genevieve, the dressmaker and shopkeeper 
of Voiron,' said the young woman, as she entered. ' Would 
any one ever think a young woman, rich and respected as she 
was, could be in such a condition ?' added she, pointing out my 
tattered dress, my bare shoulders, my hair filled with dry grass, 
and my naked feet. ( To what must we come !' 

" At the name of Genevieve every face assumed a rude and 
stern expression ; no one moved or spoke exoept Cyprien, who 
faced about as if he had been pulled by his coat, with his face 
to the wall and his hands on his cheek, as if he sought to 'con- 
ceal the grief he felt at seeing me thus. 

" * Yes, to what must we come V said the old woman, after 
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some time echoing the exclamation of her daughter-in-law, — 
' to what must we oome when God deserts us ? and when, after 
having deceived our neighbors, it is discovered, that we are not 
what we seemed, and we are thrown with contempt like a weed 
on the dunghill ?' 

" I said nothing. 

" * To think that a girl who was too honest to steal twelve 
sous from a poor man could sell her honor to soldiers for no- 
thing, and deprive the child of name, and life !' This the old 
man said. He added, ' We know all, for rumor comes with a 
mule's step to the mountains.' 

" ' And, 9 the old woman added, interrupting him^ ' to think 
that such a woman came near being our Cyprien's wife, and sat 
above in her silk gown and lace head-dress at the betrothal feast 
beside his father and myself !' 

" ' Father and mother,' said Cyprien, removing his hands 
from his face, and looking around, with eves red and blood- 
stained, ' do not reproach her ; she betrayed me, it is true ; but 
I am so happy with Catherine, and she is unhappy, that you 
must not reproach her !' 

" i Ah yes, Monsieur Cyprien,' said I, turning toward him, 
as I was on my knees, though I did not dare to look at him : 
( yes, I betrayed you, and you should wish me away : you are, 
however, good, as you always were, I see. Since you are happy 
with your wife, who is far more beautiful and for better than I, 
forgive the past, and let me beg my bread elsewhere. I did 
not know it was your house ; no ! I had in that case sooner have 
entered the gate of purgatory ! — night and the will of God, how- 
ever, guided me to the place I never wished to see !' 

CXIV. — " As I spoke to Cyprien, weeping, the while, scald- 
ing tears, and still looking down, I heard other shoes descending 
the stairway hastily from the other house, where was the cham- 
ber formerly pointed out to me as mine : and I saw the shadow 
of a fourth woman on the place lit up by the sun : she joined the 
other three women who looked at me from the door. 

" ' Oh, we are not angry that you would not be our daughter- 
in-law — not we !' said the old man ; ' we shall thank you as 
long as we live : we will thank God ! What a reputation yon 
would have brought to a country where people are honest as they 
are here !' 

" i No/ said die old woman ; * neither Cyprien nor we are 
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angry ; a good angel has protected us ; and in destroying, as the 
good God has done, he has made our name as pore as it was 
before it was connected with yours, like the water of the rock 
with that of the stream. Go, Mile. Genevieve ! go, bad girl 
and bad mother ! — go elsewhere to eat your bread ; and observe 
the road so as never to come this way again ! — there are people 
who should never go where they are known!' 

" ' Genevieve !' cried a voice, which rang in my ears, as if 
I had heard it at my baptism, or first communion. ' Genevieve ! 
— what! that naked and beggar girl, whom for an hour you 
have been insulting, as she shivers at your knees, is Genevieve ! 
You should all be m her place !' 

" As she spoke, she burst precipitately through the group of 
the three women, the old man, and Cyprien, to take me in her 
arms. ' I do not blush to know her !' added she. 

" At this voice and emotion, I lifted up my eyes, and amid 
the tears, which almost blinded me, recognized — whom ? You 
would not guess if you tried a thousand times ! 

" The midwife — Madame Belan of Voiron, — the person whom 
I had released from prison, and the place of whom I had taken ! 

CXV. — " Madame Belan lifted me up and kissed me at least 
twenty times, before all the company, who were amazed, as if I 
had been some one of importance. I made a sign to her to let 
me alone, and let me be thought what I was not. 

" ( Well,' said she, ' this is too much !' stamping on the floor, 
and placing her hands on her hips, to look at the father or mo- 
ther who had a smile of derision on their lips, — ' this is too 
much ! — I prefer to break my word, and save a good girl, rather 
than let one who is innocent be degraded and reviled !' 

" She took my hand from her mouth, and turned toward the 
father, the mother, the servant woman, Cyprien, and his young 
wife. 

" * For once in my life, I will tell all,' said she, with impa- 
tience. * Well, you all of you, do you know whom you injure 
— whom you contemn — whom you treat like a street-sweeper ?' 

" They said nothing. 

" * No. Well, I will tell you— and it will teach you never to 
speak without knowing.' 

" ' Well, what is she ?' asked the old father, who was bolder 
than the others. 
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" ' The best girl in Voiron, and a voluntary sufferer for an- 
ther's offense !' 

" She said so, Monsieur ; stamping with her foot, and looking 
into their faces, with an air of such confidence in all she said, 
and lifting np her voice, and laying such emphasis on the words, 
that she seemed ready even to defy God if he should contradict 
her ! All in the stable trembled : father, mother, Cyprien, his 
wife, and the servant, changed their expressions, and drew near, 
that they might hear better. 

" Then, in spite of all that I could do, Monsieur, she told 
them of my supernatural affection for Josette— of my promise to 
be a mother to her — of my sorrow at having been obliged to 
give up Cyprien, to avoid leaving her— of the secret marriage of 
that imprudent child with the sergeant — of her child — her death 
— the charge against the midwife — the crime I had assumed to 
protect the memory and virgin-eress of my sister — my generosity, 
(thus she called it, Monsieur,) in coming to rescue her from 
prison, and assuming her place, for a crime of which I was not 
guilty. She told all ! 

" ' And see,' added she when I continued to seek to force 
, her to be silent, ' even now she consents to be abused, and to suf- 
fer want, shame, hunger, and oold, rather than reclaim her honor 
and virtue !' 

" ' What I have said is said !' added she. Then she kissed 
me again ; and continued — ' Mile. Genevieve ! do you pardon 
me here, as I am sure your poor dead sister does in Paradise ? 
if these people will not do you justice, I will ! Come home 
with me, and I will treat you as my own daughter ; and will 
boast in the face of all Voiron of sharing my bed and bread with 
the best girl in the country !' 

CXVI. — " No one spoke, Monsieur ; but all wept. Cyprien 
and his wife fell on their knees before me. He said — l Forgive 
us for having mistaken you, Mile. Genevieve ! — you, however, 
would have it so: — something, though, always told me there 
was a mystery in the affair : and that when you said adieu at 
the bridge, you did not intend to break your word or violate your 
promise. But how could I know ? You must forgive my father 
and mother for having been mistaken : — when there is a storm 
in the plain, there is a mist in the mountain ; — we could not 
see clearly until to-day. Here is my wife, who will love you ; 
and my father and mother will treat you like a child who has 
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been lost, and found ; — I will be to you, what your soldier bro- 
ther had been if he had returned. I have already two children ; 
before long I shall have a third — probably to-night, — and for that 
reason the midwife is here : all has happened almost miraculously ! 
God is God, you know ; and what some call chance, we in the 
mountains call providence ! My mother is feeble — my father is 
old ; Catherine will have three children to take care of— count- 
ing the one about to come ; — we need a servant in the house. ' 

" * Yes,' said Catherine, c I was about to say so.' 

" ' Yes,' said the old man, ' that will recall to my mind the 
twelve sous ; I am sure she will not rob me !' 

" i Yes,' said the mother, 'that will recall the betrothal feast : 
she waited well on the table.' 

" 4 Yes, yes,' said the midwife, making Catherine and myself 
kiss each other. i Come, Genevieve, I will lend you linen, a 
dress, head-dress and shoes, that you may not return a beggar to 
a house you last visited in your wedding-dress ; then we will go 
and eat the soup.' 

CXVII. — " Thus, and cheerfully, too, Monsieur, I became a 
servant in a house where I was once to have been the mistress. 
I did not, however, repine, for I thought how I had then loved 
Cyprien, and on his account I loved his wife. 

CXVIII. — " This lasted three years and two months. I loved 
the house, my place, and the children ; I loved the cows and the 
stable, where I now slept on a bed of pine planks, listening to 
the bells of the animals. 

u I passed the great portion of the summer months in watch- 
ing the cows in the upper pasture, knitting the while or saying 
my prayers. I said as I saw the clouds of snow blown from the 
trees, 4 That was near being your winding sheet ; it, however, 
led you to a comfortable home where you bear no more shame, 
cold, nor hunger.' Ah ! Monsieur, we never know when to ex- 
pect God's grace. We do not estimate it highly enough ; I was 
uneasy about nothing. 

CXIX. — " I was, however, wrong ; we should never tempt 
God, neither distrust him, nor be too confident. Often happiness 
is found where we expect anything else. Often people talk too 
much of it when misfortune is behind the door. 

" Misfortune, misfortune never conies when we expect it. 
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" Yon know what I mean, Monsieur ; you are young, but ten 
yean use up that fault. Yon have heard tell of the epidemic 
which destroyed so many of the poor during the three years it 
lasted, now sweeping over the plains, and then taking possession 
of the mountains, whither they say the eagles take it to dye it to 
{he birds, the birds to the chickens, they to insects, and the last 
to man. It reached our home, Monsieur ; it first took off the 
curl, that the flock might be entirely unprotected, then it struck 
house after house, scarcely missing a single door, like the incense 
boys at Rogation time. The carpenter and his two sons had 
scarcely time to make coffins. Before long one of his sons died, 
then the other, and finally the fathor ; the last was buried with- 
out a coffin in his shroud. 

" After the beginning of the disease I had left the cows in the 
pasture and attended only to the sick. As I was from the city 
and knew more diseases than the country people, Cyprien and 
his wife had lent me to the two sisters of charity, who had come 
from Grenoble to take care of the invalids. I assisted them in 
their duties for the sake of God and charity alone, and from them 
I learned how to make all the ptisans used in the hospitals. 
When they had died in consequence of their kindness, I replaced 
them in the whole district. 

" But alas ! though Cyprien 's house was open to a current of 
healthy and refreshing air, which came from the avalanche, death 
opened the door. It bore away, first the father, then the young 
mother and her three children, all within three days, like a 
bunch of grapes with all its berries ; then Cyprien died, half of 
sorrow and half of disease. I watched over him on the night of 
his death, and took off his marriage ring, that I might wear it at 
least after his death, as a memorial of our betrothal ; (may God 
pardon me ! ) but I thought that I had forgotten the past, yet now 
I found out that i loved him better than ever. Our eyes are 
like the oranges I squeezed in making ptisans ; when one has 
onoe laid them down it seems there is no longer any bitterness in 
them ; if, however, we take them again we find it vet remains ; 
it does not run so easily, but that is all. The old mother was 
the only one who remained. ' Death will not take me, Gene- 
vieve,' said she, * because of my sins toward you. I was too 
stern at the time of the marriage. Good God has punished me. 
I shall go to the house of my relations.' 

CXX.— " Just then, Monsieur, the new curate, your friend, 
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was sent to the village to replace the deceased one, like a man of the 
forlorn hope sent into the breach to fill up the ditch with his body 
or to bear the flag for a moment longer. No servant from the 
lower country would follow him. He had no wages to offer, but 
the care of succoring the sick, and giving the milk of his goat to 
poor orphans, the mothers of whom had been swept off by the 
epidemic. The poor young man, pitiful and good as he was, 
could not accomplish everything ; he had not hands skillful and 
tender as those of a woman used to the care of such tender crea- 
tures as invalids and children. I asked him if he would take me 
for a servant, and told him I knew the place and was not abso- 
lutely ignorant of anything. ' We will not talk of wages, M. 
le Cure,' said I, ' you will feed and dress me, and in the evenings 
I will spin flax or wool and knit. That will do. I was not as 
well provided for when I came into the mountains, and oan re- 
turn poor whenever you dismiss me. ' 

" Thus we settled about our wages, and I came into this 
house. 

GXXI. — " Ah ! Monsieur, how happy I have been, and how 
well has God compensated me for all my sufferings. He was so 
good, so charitable, so kind a man, that he would never have 
kept an ounce of salt, or a single salad, if I had not thought for 
him. He never even raised ms voice ; it would have been as 
easy to cook for a fly. There was bread for every one who 
knocked at the door. There was a cow, a goat, a dog and some 
birds to be taken care of, some bee-hives, surrounded by gilli- 
flowers, were to be looked after, and there were a few flower- 
pots in the" window. Peace dwelt ever there with its feet turned 
toward the sun, at the door, in summer, where the children said 
their prayers, and at the hearth, where the old women came to chat 
with their spinning wheels in the winter. I had nothing to make 
but tapers for the altar, and presents to reoeive from god-parents 
as they left the aitarof the church. We had prayers every morn- 
ing and evening. I was too happy, Monsieur, to live so always. " 



CXXII. — " But, Genevieve," said I, " what will become of 
you now ?" 

" Ah ! Monsieur, I am not uneasy on that account ; the God 
who guided me through the snow, which was to have been my 
winding sheet, to the warm stable of Cyprien's mother, will guide 
me again to the proper place. Are there not other stable* in the 
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mountains ? Am I not known and loved ? I have now Borne- 
thing to boast of. There are many kind people who would be 
happy to keep and feed me for my spring work and summer's 
gleanings, and knitting in the winter. You see I only ask what 
is necessary, and that is not much in a country where people are 
kind as they are here. Do not think of me. Besides, when I 
become old I know the sisters at Grenoble, who will give me a 
bed in their hospital. That is all one needs to die." 

" Oh !" said I, " when the little debts are paid I hope that 
there will be some little fortune left from the movables of our 
poor friend, and I hope you will accept it in remembrance of 

" Ah ! Monsieur, do not think of me. Has not God always re- 
membered me, and will he not do so until I shall sleep beneath the 
sod with Cyprien and his wife at the feet of my poor master, in 
the cemetery ? There is in that last hospital a bed for every one ; 
the only difficulty is to go thither with a good conscience and 
without sorrow. 

'I Besides, Monsieur," added she, rising quickly from her 
chair, and taking from the black case of the kitchen jack a 
worn-out mass-book, old and smoked, which she opened at a 
page marked by a bit of paper thrioe or four times folded, "I 
will tell you something which always has sustained me. 

CXXIII. — " One evening last winter, an old man in a her- 
mit's dress came hither to ask a night's shelter ; — the curate had 
gone to Grenoble ; I, however, received him : I made soup and 
prepared eggs for him ; I gave him a bed ; I put wood on the 
fire ; and we passed the evening sitting, as we do, until mid- 
„ night. Monsieur, except the curate in the pulpit, I never heard 
any one speak as he did ! I sometimes looked at him to see if he 
might not be an angel m disguise ! I asked him to teach me a 
prayer suitable to my condition and rank. 

" The next morning when he left, he gave me this morsel of 

ner which he had written on with the curate's pen, and he 
e me read it sometimes and think of him. Here it is, Mon- 
sieur,— read it." I did so : 



" Grant us power, O God ! to find servitude mild, and to 
bear it without a murmur, as the condition thou hast imposed 
on us, when we were sent into this world. If we serve not one 
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another, neither do we serve God, for human life is but a servi- 
tude. Most blessed are they who serve their neighbors without 
wages for thy love's sake ! It is, however, the lot of us to earn 
the bread thou gavest us not at our birth : we are, perhaps, 
more pleasant to thine eyes therefor. Besides toil, we bear the 
humiliation of the salary we are forced to receive, even when we 
serve those we love. We belong to every house, yet from 
every house may we be shut out : — we belong to every family, 
yet every family may reject us ! — we train up children as if they 
were our own ; and when grown, they look not on us as on their 
mothers ! — we care for the estates of our masters, yet others 
inherit them ; — we love the hearth, the tree, the well, the dog 
in the yard ; yet when our masters please, we lose everything ! 
The master dies, and we may not mourn for him ; we are re- 
lations, without relationship ; families, yet not of the family ; 
daughters, without mothers ; mothers, without children ; hearts 
given, without a return ! This is the fate of those who kneel 
to thee ! Grant that they may know their duties, the troubles 
and consolations of their condition ; and that, after having been 
servants of man on earth, elsewhere they may serve the perfect 
Master !" 

CXXIV. — Thus ended the story of Genevieve. She con- 
tinued quietly to knit, just as if I had not interrupted her 
work and the ordinary course of her labor, except by asking her 
for one of the trivial services she yielded twenty times a 
day to me : — she did not think so simple a story merited any 
repose on its conclusion, — least of all, did she think it calculated 
to produce any surprise : moreover, she never thought of her- 
self; She did not think it in her own or in the mind of another 
worth more than the flax she trod on, or the fragments she swept 
in the fire. " I am nobody," said she ; " yet I am something ! 
— God wished me to be useful in some way or other !" Never 
in my life did I see such disinterestedness as in this good girl ! 

Long after the story had ended, I sat looking at the fire in 
silence : I was afraid to disturb in her mind the memory of 
Cyprien, Josette, and Jocelyn, and thus awaken her emotions ; 
I almost reproached myself for my curiosity, which had cost her 
tears. Why should I have disturbed tranquil water, to be able 
to grasp a handful of sand, and gaze on it in the sunlight ? — the 
sand was made for the water. Thus it is with the pure or im- 
pure sediment of private life : it should not be disturbed ! 
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I whistled to my dog, and went to bed, without sav 
night to Genevieve ; and trod as lightly as possible in the Kitchen 
and corridor, lest she should pay attention to me : — she was yet 
busy with her knitting. 

CXXV. — Early the next morning, I heard Genevieve call the 
chickens, pat the dog, loose the goat, whistle to the birds, water 
the flowers, weed the lettuces, move the tables, dust the ward- 
robes, answer the door, talk to passers-by as she was in the habit 
of doing ; — it was, however, the day of the sale. Her heart was 
very full when she saw people going hither and thither to bid in 
the little yard, where everything had been collected which had, 
so to say, made a part of her life. Luckily, this did not last 
long, every thing having been taken away before ten o'clock in the 
morning by the neighbors, who resolved to have, at any price, 
something which had belonged to their friend. One purchased 
the wooden bedstead ; another, a table ; a third, the desk ; a 
fourth, the copper Christ ; women bought a chicken, and young 
girls a rosary : the mother of Genevieve purchased the goat, 
which Genevieve, for her soul's sake, bade her take care of ! — I 
bought the d6g for myself, and the birds for Genevieve ; — she 
wept as the purchaser of each article was named and as it was 
taken away ! When all was gone, she and I entered, sadly, 
without chairs to sit on J The walls looked on us, and seemed to 
say — " This house which, when full of human love, grief, and 
happiness, contains so much, is but four walls fastened together 
by a little chalk, and covered with four platforms !" " Tnus it 
is with us," cried Genevieve, touching the bare walls on which, 
. where the furniture stood, the dust had collected, and the spiders 
had spun their webs. "Is it worth while to attach ourself to 
this ? had we not as well become rooted by our affections to the 
grave ? I have no house ; — but there will always be some cor- 
ner for me under the tiles and within the walls of others !" 

We had kept a piece of bread, which we ate by the side of the 
spring, giving the crumbs to the swallows, sparrows, and red- 
throats, who would remain behind. 

CXXVI. — " You will go to my mother's house," said I to 
Genevieve ; — " you can sleep with one of the servants, and have 
a home until you can find another place : my mother, in her 
character, is like you ; her heart also is good and kind, and she 
is the willing servant of all the district ;— she is distorted and 
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awakened at all hours of the night for this and that ; — she is not 
rich in money, hut, like you, she has a treasury of love, — that 
is almost the same thing, Genevieve ; for one may well say 
there is more friendship and service in a heart than in a crown." 

" True !" said she, with a smile ; " I did not, however, think 
of it before. Why, though ?" and glanced at me in an inter- 
rogative manner. 

u Why," said I, " because a crown is but a crown ; and a 
heart multiplies itself: besides, one lives and the other dies," 
added I. 

" Besides, too, one is warm and the other cold," said she. 

Though tears were in our eyes, we smiled. 

" Well, Monsieur, let us go when you please," said she, a 
moment after, folding under her arm in a bundle all her fortune, 
composed of apparel and the contents of the wardrobe. 

" Well, then, let us go," said I. We went away ; not, how- 
ever, without looking back more than once on the gray walls of 
the parsonage and the red tiles, which rose behind us against the 
blue sky, amid the dark spires of the pines. The swallows were 
seen skimming about the roof, whence their friends had gone. 
" Go, go, poor little ones !" said Genevieve, in tears ; " I will 
not again be able to receive your young in my tow, and place 
them back when they fall from their nest !" 

" Come, Genevieve," said I; "be reasonable ; God will al- 
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ways be there !" 

'True, Monsieur," said she, drying her eyes, "how can I 
help it, though ? it is too much for me ! — 1 cannot see animals 
suffer ! — it is well, too, that there is no one to see me pass their 
door, because the weather is good, and all are at work!" 

CXXV1II. — Chatting thus, we went down the rocky paths, 
the hot stones of which burned the paws of the dogs. We were 
already at the turning of the pathway, which debouched at the 
torrent, and where a rock on our left, surmounted by a cross, 
hid from sight the red bridge. 

" This is the end of the parish," said Genevieve, sadly. " It 
hurts my feet to cross it ! To think that I never shall pass it 
again, and to say," added she, blushing, as if with involuntary 
pride, " that I, who now travel on foot, with my bundle under 
my arm, to ask your mother for charity, have gone riding over 
this- very bridge in my Sunday's dress, amid the people, who 
complimented me like a lady, and strewed flowers under the feet 
7 
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of the animal ! Ah ! that was a very triumph, Monsieur, the 
like of which I shall never see again ! Then, too, there was 
another in my heart, for Cyprien was alive, and I might have 
been his wife." 

CXXIX. — " Come, come, Genevieve, let us not think of the 
past. I am sorry that I made you recall it. The sun is going 
down, and we must get out of the gorges before night. If our 
thoughts turn back every time our feet make a step, when will 
we get home ?" I induced her to press on. 

Just at the time when we turned the corner to enter the de- 
file of the bridge, Genevieve paused, and uttering an exclamation 
of surprise, let her bundle fall in the dust. " What is it I see ? 
Good God !" cried she. I advanced, and saw about forty men, 
women, girls and children, grouped in the middle of the bridge, 
all with something in their hands, and looking up the hill, down 
which she came, as if to impede our passage. 

When they saw Genevieve, all moved, and with the children 
first, then the girls, then the men, and last the women, they 
formed a procession like that of Rogation day, waving pine 
branches. " There she is ! there she is !" said the little children, 
clapping their hands. " Yes, it is she and the gentleman," said 
the girls. " She thinks she will leave us," said the women, " but 
she will not have the heart to go away . " " We will not consent, ' ' 
said the men, reaching out their arms between the railings, as if 
to close the road. " The river belongs to God, but the bridge is 
ours." The dogs, terrified, ran for refuge between our legs, and 
Genevieve seemed changed into a statue. 

" Well, Genevieve," said I, in a low tone, and smiling, be- 
fore we had quite reached the group, " there was not a greater tri- 
umph on the day you stopped here on the mule's back. This 
is indeed a different triumph ; then the bridge was strewn with 
poppies, but now, it is covered with heart's-ease." 

"Ah! yes, Monsieur," replied she, with a sigh. "Then, 
however, there was one, who loved me as much as all these do." 
She wept with emotion. 

CXXXI. — The group divided, and made room for a good old 
man, who unfolded and put on a scarf, as if he had been engaged 
in a public duty. He took a paper from his pocket, and read 
the following address : 
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" Mademoiselle Genevieve : — You see here the magistrates, 
inhabitants, women, and children of the parish of Valniege, whom 
yon saved from the epidemic, and assisted in all their diseases, 
troubles and afflictions, during the year when they were abandoned 
by all, and for seven subsequent years. This is a sufficient cause 
why we should not, like ingrates, suffer you, in your old age, to earn 
your bread elsewhere. In all the canton, people would say, 
4 Look at the people of that commune, — they are not grateful as 
animals, who know people who have been kind to them.' We, 
Mademoiselle Genevieve, all love you — all of us ; women, girls, 
children, and old men, rich and poor, will love you long as life 
lasts ; and have decided, among ourselves, never to let you go 
across this bridge to return no more, but that each, according to 
his means, will provide for you, six, three, or a single month, in 
his house, at his table, until your old age, when the parish will 
tax itself readily, and without having recourse to the authorities, 
or requiring a collector, to pay for your bed and lodging in the 
hospital of the Sisters of Grenoble, who came to assist you to take 
care of us, and who know you. As an evidence of which, 1, the 
Adjunct of the Maire,* and in his absence, forbid you to cross 
the bridge, and order you to return to my house, where my wife 
and daughters have made a bed for you." 

After this harangue, the Adjunct folded up his document, put 
it in his pocket, and having given the signal by kissing Genevieve, 
the whole crowd rushed around her. The children took pos- 
session of her bundle, and bore it in triumph and with cries of joy 
before her, and she was compelled to return to the village, 
bade her adieu, and kissed her, with tears in my eyes, and with 
much emotion. She sobbed, so that she could not speak to 
me. " Yes," said she, at last, u this is a triumph, and cer- 
tainly one I did not expect." " Neither did I. We must never 
expeot to see kindness leave us," answered I. " Ingratitude has 
to-day, but the future belongs to thankfulness. Adieu, Gene- 
vieve. May you be happy with this family. It is a recompense 
for the one refused you by the Almighty." 

Jocelyn's dog returned with her. 

♦ The Maira of the communes, in France, have a sort of lieutenant) to 
whom this lofty title is applied.— T&. 
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TWO years had passed, when, after a long bear hunt, lasting 
several weeks, I found myself in the woods near Valniege. 
I wished to know what had become of Genevieve. I left my 
companions at the I? Auberge des Abimes y and entered the village 
over the Red Bridge. 

" Oh ! Genevieve," said the first child I met. " She goes no 
longer from house to house, as she used to. There has been 
built for her a dwelling place, between the church and the 
curacy, where there are two beds, for those of the parish who 
have no one to take .care of them. She keeps the ' Infirmary.' " 

I went thither, She was alone, without a single person — sick 
person — from the village. She knew me, and kissed me as she 
had done on the bridge. " Oh ! I am very happy, Monsieur," 
said she. " I am no longer the servant of any one in particular, 
but of all those who have no other attendant. Sometimes, as is 
the case to-day, I have only to serve God, and yourself, if you 
please," said she, " for the sick-room is unoccupied, and the bed 
is clean and neat. Pass the night in it. We will not want for 
eggs, nor bread, when it is known in the village that you are 
here. Besides, the dog : Oh ! he will be happy to see you again, 
for he knew you as his master's friend, and when I mention your 
name, shows evidently that he recollects you." 

CXXXIL — I accepted the hospitality of Genevieve, gladly, 
and all her neighbors, when they heard she had a gentleman to 
feed, brought more than a huntsman needed for supper. 

We ate together, and supped at the curate's table, talking of 
things that had transpired during the two years just passed. . 
After supper, she threw an armful of pine branches on the fire, 
and we continued our conversation until eleven o'clock, while the 
thunder rolled, and the rain fell in torrents against the windows 
of the room. 
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CXXXHI. — Just then three small blows of the knocker, 
evidently stricken by a timid hand, at the door of the house, 
interrupted the reflections I was about to make on her simple 
story, and the questions I was about to ask. Though it was late, 
and the night dark, Genevieve went to the door, without any 
hesitation or terror. Mechanically, I went to the window which 
looked into the street, that I might know who came to such a 
house at such an hour. I heard the following dialogue : 

" ' Open the door, for God's sake, and let me sleep amid the 
straw for the night.' 

" i Who are you ?' 

" ' I am a little tinker's boy, who has lost his way, and is 
looking for his master's wife.'" 

The very tone of the voice showed it was that of a child of 
tender age. It was clear, mild, and melodious as that of a young 
girl. 

" ' Where is your master ? ' 

" l At Voiron, sick, in the hospital.' 

" ' Come in, my child.' " 

I heard her turn the key and open the door, with its heavy 
iron nails and oaken planks, which grated on the hinges as it 
moved. 

She soon came up the passage way, and returned to the 
kitchen, accompanied by a child ten or twelve years of age, who 
leaned on a staff of green wood taller than he was, and bent be- 
neath a large bag filled with hemp, and fastened by two straps to 
his shoulder. 

The evening had been very stormy, and the clothes, felt hat, 
and hair of the child, dripped as if he had just been taken from 
the river. 

Genevieve threw another armful of pine branches on the fire, 
for it was almost out, and in a moment a strong resinous blaze lit 
up the room. She placed a large piece of bread on the table, and 
took from the sideboard the remains of the evening's salad. She 
also poured out a cup of wine. During this time the child 
loosened his straps, shook out his hat, and placed his bag on 
a wooden chair before the fire, to dry it. 

CXXXIV.— I looked with a smile at the little traveler, who 
had passed alone through the wild mountains, and who must 
have made two or three steps whenever* he bought to avoid the 
anthills so often met with in the mountain pine woods. 
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He had one of the most touching, feminine, and -child-like 
heads 1 have ever seen in my life. Large black eyes, with brows 
overhanging the lids, like that artificial shade women use in the 
East, to relieve the brilliancy of their orbs. A half open mouth, 
like that of the majority of children, as if to enable them to 
breathe through a long life, and who, as yet, have no secrets to 
repress; teeth, small and regular, like pomegranate seeds in 
gums of red wax, a little nose, the transparent nostrils of which 
palpitated like the wings of a living bird, seeking to be expanded 
before they have plumes. A round brow, white above the eyes, 
and rose-colored beneath the hair, from the pressure of a hat too 
small for him ; hair nearly black, long, glossy, and hanging in 
moisture from the tresses, like that of a woman combing out in 
the morning, the oil with which it was moistened at night. Be- 
sides all this, there was something in the eyes and face, in the 
attitude and bearing, serious and reflective, denoting mind far 
above the age. 1 took pleasure in seeing him take off his vest, 
turn the pockets wrong side out to dry them, turn his bag on the 
chair, and place his staff behind the door, go and come about the 
kitchen, taking care to disturb nothing, and walking with his 
heavy shoes quietly as a dog or cat. Genevieve looked at him 
with not less attention and astonishment. She seemed even to 
study him with an eye more fixed and more attentive, as if she 
found in his face some recollection or remembrance which bore 
her memory to other scenes and times, which were unpleasant 
to her. 

CXXXV. — When the child had eaten his supper at the end 
of the bench, and we were talking by the fireside, without attend- 
ing to him, he came gently to take his bag, which was now dry, 
from the chair. He took it to the table where he had eaten his 
bread, untied it, and placed before him all the little objects it con- 
tained. He touched and examined them, dried and arranged 
them, to ascertain that the rain bad spoiled nothing that he was 
taking, with such care, to his master, the tinker. They were 
wooden boxes, painted with large red and yellow flowers, needles 
and pins in little packages, children's toys, rosaries, with little 
black and red beads, to be worn around the neck, pewter rings, 
and finally a letter, wrapped around with several folds of the 
coarse paper in which grocers wrap up sugar. He looked at, 
touched, turned it over and over, as an older person would have 
done, or as if he had been taught, by precocious isolation, the 
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importance of the deposit confided to him, he did not notice that 
Genevieve and I were looking at him. 

When he had finished his examination, he folded up everything 
silently, arranged his different papers, and placed all in the bag, 
which he fastened again with studious care*. Then taking off his 
vest a second time, he opened his shirt, of coarse red cloth, which, 
however, made the whiteness of his skin the more conspicuous, 
took both hands, and removed from his neck a long band of black 
hair, at the end of which hong an object apparently very precious, 
as he examined it yet more attentively. It was a large round 
box, of tin or steel, like that in which pilgrims carry relics, and 
sailors their protection, registers, etc. 

After having blown on it and polished it with his little hands, 
the child opened it, to be perfectly satisfied that it had not been 
wet on the inside. He took out something rolled up in eight or 
ten ciroles in the box, like a tame serpent sleeping in the bosom of 
an oriental psy lie * He unrolled the rings, took off the paper, 
and we saw him slowly take out a long tress of dark chestnut 
hair, as soft, silky, and bright, as unchanged and glossy as if it 
had just been cut off by the hands of a mother or sister, from the 
head of a girl of sixteen. At the sight of this lock of hair, Gen- 
evieve, who had risen from her chair and gone behind the child, 
uttered a cry, snatched the hair from his little hands, all trem- 
bling, bore them to the lamp, looked at them, touched them, 
grew pale, and looking at the child, said : 

" Whence had you that hair ?" 

" From the nun." 

" What nun ?" . 

" The nun at the Grenoble hospital." 

11 You are then a foundling ?" 

" Yes," said the child, blushing and hanging his head, as if 
already aware that there was shame in his misery. 

" And whence did she say this hair came ?" asked she so pre- 
cipitately, and with such a palpitation of the heart, that the 
words seemed to strike together on her lips, the lock of hair 
trembling in her fingers like leaves in the wind. 

" From my mother." 

"From your mother?" echoed Genevieve, and she fainted 
with her arms around the child's neck. 
. I foresaw that a great and probably inexplicable mystery was 

* Psylle, .4«^ice,8nake-chaimer.— T*. 
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about to arise in the poor woman's heart. I, however, quoted 
mentally her words, " God is God, and what men call chance 
angels know is providence." 

CXXXVII. — The unconsciousness of Genevieve lasted^>ut a 
few minutes, and she arose from the bench on which she had sat 
when she felt her knees give way, and throwing her arms around 
the child's neck, said, ( ' Josette, Josette ! " The child, terrified at 
her manner and cries, and being ignorant of the cause of the agi- 
tation of Genevieve, thought that she wished to take his letters 
from him, and also the box and ringlet which yet lay on the 
table. He placed his little hands on them as if to retain them 
with all his force, all in tears he cried to, and looked at, me, ask- 
ing me in every way to aid him. Genevieve, not seeing how she 
frightened the child, held his head with both hands, and now 
drew him to, and then pushed him away from her, that she 
might be assured she was the victim of no illusion, and that in 
her mind she might compare the features of the boy with her re- 
collections of her unfortunate sister. She uttered, from time to 
time, rapid exclamations and questions. " Is this her round 
brow divided at the top by a little wrinkle, which my mother 
called the nest of my lips ? Yes !" and she pressed the pale, 
smooth brow of the boy as she would have done Josette 's. " Is 
this her nose, a little rttrow$$i y with her two beautiful nostrils, 
through the transparent cartilage of which the light of the lamp 
could be seen ? Ah yes ! it is indeed the same in form and trans- 
parency. Is it her mouth, the two corners of which, when she 
was gay, were turned up, and bent down when she was about to 
weep ? Ah yes, yes ! Hark ! I think she is about to speak and 
call my name." She placed her hands before her trembling lids, 
which seemed as ready to weep as the child's did. " Are these 
her eyes, blue as the winter sky ? Is this her dimpled chin ? 
This her round neck, white and rather bent, with the hair grow- 
ing almost to her shoulders ? Yes, yes !" As she said this she 
took off the cravat of the child and looked at his neck be- 
fore and behind, kissing it everywhere. Then suddenly uttering 
a louder cry, and turning to me, she pointed with her finger, 
" Ah ! see, Monsieur, see, even the mark we called the beauty- 
spot on Josette, just where her neck and chest met, as if 
the angels at her birth had set a jet pin there ! See ! here, 
here it is. Who now can say it is not hers ?" As she ut- 
tered these cries of surprise ana joy, she opened the coarse, red 
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shirt of the boy and pointed out to me, on his bosom, a large 
mark already covered with down. She kissed it with more trans- 
port than she had the brow, hair, chin and cheeks. This mark, 
identical in place with the one on Josette, seemed to Genevieve a 
certificate of birth from God's own hand, to restore the boy thus 
to his friends. 

She hid her face and fell back on the bench, still looking with 
astonishment at the poor lad, and drying her eyes, from which 
ran an ocean of tears. 

CXXXVIII. — " Why does that lady undress me so, and why 
does she weep ?" said the boy, all trembling, and looking at me 
for an answer ; for he, too, saw that Genevieve sobbed too much 
to speak. 

" Because she knew your mother, whom you resemble so much 
that she thinks, though she has long been dead, that she sees in 
you." 

" My mother ! that cannot be ; she is not dead, thank God ! 
She is well and has cheeks far younger and smoother than she has. 
All the people say I look no more like her than a black lamb is 
like a white sheep. She has hair black as the fireplace, while 
mine is like vine branges on our trellice. All that, however, may 
be possible," added he, " for I have had (and he counted his 
fingers) one, two, three, perhaps four, mothers. They tell me 
that other boys have but one, and, perhaps, that accounts for 
what the lady says." 

CXXXIX. — u You have had two, three, or four mothers ?" 
said Genevieve, who had heard all, and arose convulsively, and 
with an expression which said, " see if my eyes and heart have 
deoeived me!" 

" Well !" said she to the lad, whom she began to question with 
more calmness, and even in a tender tone, " who was your first 
mother? Tell us!" 

" Ah !" said the boy, " 1 never saw the first one. They tell 
me she is in a country far 'away, up, up there, above the stars 
and clouds, whither the living never go." 

" Hark f " said Genevieve, who drank in his words, " I did 
not tell him that his first mother was dead." 

" No; she is not dead: she does not, however, live in the 
i land we do." 
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" Well, well, my poor child ! bo be it ! Tell us where the 
second is?" 

" The second ! — ah, I remember her a little, very little ! — she 
was bad, and I was hungry and cold : I do not know even her 
name !" 

" And the third?" 

" Ah, the third," said he, clapping his little hands together, 
"is the best of all ! — she is my real mother f — yes, that is Luce ! 
— she is the wife of my father, the tinker ; — ah, how I love her ! 
— she loves me as you do, and wept when I left her at St. Jean, 
after the fair, when I went with my father first to blow his bel- 
lows, when he mended the kettles of the villagers." 

" Where does your third mother live ?" 

" Down there, far away on the other side of JEchelle$ 9 * in a 
country called Le Gros Soyer, where there are five houses sepa- 
rate from each other, with a flower-garden and a field, with wal- 
nut and service-trees before them ; the finest are in front of our 
house." 

" What is the name of the clock of the parish ?" asked Gene- 
vieve. 

" We call it the parish clock, to be sure," said the child. 

u You know it by no other name ?" 

" No ; I know the road well enough. When you have passed 
JEchelles, turn to the left, and follow the torrent for an hour ; 
then go to the left, and go up the goat-path, and about sunset 
you will reach my father's house. If God wills — and in the 
morning you will give me a piece of bread — I will be there at 
evening, little as I am. But, my God ! how sorry my mother 
will be when I tell her why I have come back alone, and that 
my father sent me to tell her to bid him adieu, before he set 
out to go to that country whence no one returns ! Never, 
never, never !" said the frightened child, two or three times. 

u Ah, you shall not go alone !" said Genevieve ; "or ra- 
ther you shall not go at all ! I will go, you see, — I will go in 
your place, and will at once set out while you are asleep ! At 
les JEchelleSy I will ask for the -parish in which there is a hamlet 
called Le Gros Soyer ; and to-morrow night will return with 
Luce, whom you will accompany to Voiron, to see her husband, 
whom, we hope, she will not bid adieu to for so long a time as 
you think !" 

* EchdU*, the name of a bourg ; and Lt Grot Soyer, of a hamlet in PftU- 
phiny. 
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As she spoke, Genevieve began to take off her wooden shoes, 
and to put on others better calculated for the road. 

u No, Genevieve," said I ; " neither you nor the lad shall 
go: I will wake up one of your kind neighbors, who is acquainted 
with the country, and will pay him for his own and his mule's 
time while he goes to Le Grot Soyer for the tinker's wife. He 
will, on his return, place the poor woman on his mule, and they 
will be here before to-morrow night. You must let the lad, who 
is overcome with fatigue, sleep for some hours. At dawn, both 
of you will get on my horse, who is very gentle, and I will lead 
him by the bridle. We will go to Voiron together, and^the lad 
will take you to the house where he left his father. I will bring 
the doctor, who is a friend of mine, and you will nurse the hus- 
band of Luce, as you are used to do to others. His wife will come 
to console him with her farewell, if he is about to die, or bring 
him home if he recovers. You will then explain, by means of 
the poor woman, the mystery which this child has caused to 
arise in your heart. Who knows, as Jocelyn said, if the bird 
which falls from the nest on the pathway is not sometimes the 
most fortunate ! 

" You are right, Monsieur," said Genevieve, putting on her 
wooden shoes* again, and assuming an expression of constraint, as 
if she acknowledged the justness of my observation unwillingly, 
and because she was not inclined to consent to postpone for 
twenty-four hours her conversation with Luce about the child, 
whom she already adored, and was afraid to lose. " You are 
right; I will awaken old father La Clocked, — thus we call him, 
because of the collar of bells on his mule's neck, which are 
heard far and wide across the snow : he returned the day be- 
fore yesterday from Gresivaudon, and his mule is rested." 

CXL. — In a few minutes the child was in bed and asleep, 
Father La Cloche awakened, and my bargain made with him to 
go for the tinker's wife in Le Gros Soyer. The mule was sad- 
dled with a tree, on which was a soft cushion of wool on which 
the poor woman might sit with comfort. I soon heard the sound 
of the bells, growing more indistinct, as he advanced on his jour- 
ney. 

* Sabot in French means a wooden shoe, and frequently has occurred in 
this book. The translator has not hitherto observed it in juxtaposition with 
$oullier, the ordinary leathern shoe. 

t La cloche, Anguce, bell. 
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I lay down to sleep for a few hours ; Genevieve was, however, 
so excited by emotion, uncertainty, and hope contending in her 
heart, that she would not leave the cushion on which the lad 
slept ; — she lay in the chair, with her eyes turned toward her 
bed on which he lay, as if she would have entranced him to 
prevent his escape during his slumber. I think she heard the 
clock strike every hour of the night. 

CXLI. — Before day had painted the black spires of the pines 
on the blue sky of heaven, Genevieve, who did not wish to call 
me, but yet wished to awake me, moved about the house so 
much, ana made such a noise as she walked, that I understood 
this indirect appeal, and arose from my bed where I had lain 
down all dressed. I went to the stable of the little inn where I 
had left my horse, saddled and bridled it, and borrowed a cloth 
of woolen to place over the saddle. I made Genevieve get on - 
him, and the lad sat before her : I took the rein in my right 
hand, my gun under my left arm, and we proceeded, sometimes 
in silence, sometimes talking of Voiron. 

We reached the town before noon. 

CXLII. — We were guided by the lad, the memory of whom 
seemed to have retained every stone and every door, to a miser- 
.able hut in the suburb of Lyons. We went into a large yard 
♦ filled with the carriages of carters, the chains of which hung from 
4 the tongues on the ground, with horses which were being taken 
to drink, and with the people, who usually crowd an inn : there 
was nothing heard but the ringing of glass and the brutal oaths of 
wagoners. The child went before us : he paused on the right 
side of the yard at a dark passage, from which a stairway, or 
rather a ladder of dirty and worm-eaten wood, led to the lodg- 
ings of linkers, peddlers, and knife-grinders, when they stopped 
for a single night at Voiron. The boy appeared very impatient 
to see his father ; — before, however, he placed his feet on the 
step, he paused ; and, looking around with an expression of mys- 

S, which contrasted strangely with his graceful naiveti, he 
to Genevieve — " Mademoiselle, say nothing of what I told 
you about my first and second mother, and of my third mother, 
before my father — Luce does not like it ; — she has often told me 
that she would leave me on the road if I ever said anything of it 
to my father, because he must not know how many mothers I 
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have : — she says that would offend him, and then he would scold 
me!" 

We looked at each other astonished at Luce's precaution, and 
at the child's prudence. Genevieve and I promised not to speak 
of anything he had told us, and went up the stairway. 

CXLIII. — We entered into a kind of garret, formed of badly 
jointed pine plank, a large room built in the hay loft and furn- 
ished with five or six beds, and a chair or two. Air was admit- 
ted into this burning room by the door alone, and the stench of 
the stable below filled it. A tin lantern was hung by a cord in 
the center of the room, and cast through the soot which obstruct- 
ed the lights, but a faint glimmer on the beds, all of which, except 
one, were empty. On that a man lay covered except his face. 

"It is I, father," said the child, hurrying to the bed and 
throwing his little arms around the invalid's neck. 

u Ah ! it is you," said a voice almost stifled by fever, as if 
the invalid had just awakened from a dream. " And where is 
Luce ? Could you not find the road ?" 

" Luce will come to-morrow on a mule with a man from Val- 
niege, whom a gentleman and lady, that are very kind to the 
poor people, sent for her. They brought me back to Voiron on a 
fine horse, and are come to take care of you." 

The child then told in a few words all that had taken- place 
the night before at the hospital at Valniege, without, however, 
telling about the consequences of his taking out the hair, and his 
resemblance to Genevieve's sister. He then made a sign for 
Genevieve and myself to draw near the bed, and said, " Here 
are the gentleman and lady." 

The invalid sought to lift himself up and lean on his elbow. 
He seemed grateful and astonished at such kindness from stran- 
gers toward his child, his wife, and a poor man like himself. 
We bade him not to talk of gratitude until he was well. Gene- 
vieve, after attending to the child, began to sweep out the room, 
and to throw water on the floor, to light a little fire on the hearth 
to make a ptisan, to break some sugar and to change the sheets, 
which were befouled with the invalid's perspiration. All this 
she did so gently, so skillfully, that he was scarcely aware that 
she had touched him. The child assisted her with an intelligence 
beyond his age. I went into the public room of the inn and 
paid for all the beds, so that the tinker might remain there until 
his recovery or death undisturbed. This man was a tenant of 
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my family, in whom I took a particular interest. I gave the 
stable-boy a present to induce him to prevent disputes below as 
much as he could, and went myself to find the young doctor, 
who was one of my college friends, an excellent man, who in his 
practice relied more on attention than on medicine. This, how- 
ever, gave me confidence in him, for medicine is rather the dispo- 
sition to, than knowledge how to cure. The science of a physi- 
cian is composed only of heart and guesses. The disposition to 
relieve is in itself able to do so to a degree. A physician should 
be a good man, and virtue is half of his genius. 

I found him just coming from a visit to the hospital. He went 
to the inn and felt the pulse of the invalid. He affected to be 
satisfied with the air and expression of face of the man before him. 
He knew that hope is a great vital power, and that it should es- 
pecially be encouraged in a contest with death. He gave Gene- 
vieve, whom he knew, a simple course of medicine, (gentle and 
soothing to natures where even the diseases are simple. ) 

After having comforted the suffering man, and consoled the 
child, who looked into his face as the angels might look into a 
prophet's, he took Genevieve and myself to the head of the 
stairway, and said, with an expression of doubt and uneasiness, 
" It is a pleurisy in the fifth day, the ninth will decide it ; the 
case is serious, but I do not despair. Cooling drinks, perspira- 
tion, and tranquillity of mind, are the only prescriptions. I will 
come several times a day to give Genevieve directions ; she can 
do more than I can. I am but the eye that sees, she is the hand 
that touches and contends with it." 

Genevieve returned to the bedside. The child set about 
cleaning the tools of his father, going and coming, frequently, 
between his work and Genevieve, without shoes, lest he should 
disturb the invalid. I took a room in the inn opposite the shed, 
and from the window saw all that Genevieve and the child did. 
Every time she went out to breathe the air, or to get anything 
from the kitchen, she passed her hand through the child's golden 
locks, combing them out like skeins of silk, and watching them 
glitter in the sun. Often she would kiss his forehead when she 
thought no one saw her. 
j 

CXLIV. — Thus thirty-six hours passed, and there was no 
change in our patient. On the third day, the night of which 
was the commencement of the crisis, the doctor when he left 
made a gesture of discouragement. " We have passed the age 
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of miracles," said he, as we went down the stairway, " and na- 
ture does not perform them. If I find him as bad this evening, 
it will be necessary to tell the poor lad to make his will. " I walked 
a short distance in the street with my friend, and returned to 
Genevieve and the. child distressed at the doctor's prognosis. 

Scarcely had I reached the yard of the inn when the bells of a 
mountain mule were heard. I looked around and saw a man in a 
green old age, carrying a staff, the pummel of which was hung 
with strips of leather, and leading a mule, on which sat a young 
peasant woman. Genevieve had recognized the bells before me, 
as the announcement of Father La Cloche. She was already 
on the stairway, and ran toward him, the child following her. 
She spoke to the old man, while the child, who had recognized 
his mother, threw himself, with his face bathed in tears, into the 
arms of the young peasant woman. 

CXLV. — She had a charming head like Greuzes, that painter, 
who, born in a cottage, has described the rustic Venus, the sim- 
plicity, grace, and village candor of young girls, better than any 
one since Raphael. The brother of Greuze was curate of one 
of my grandfather's estates, and when the peasant Raphael came 
to visit his kinsman, the latter always brought him to the Cha- 
teau. When he went away he always left with my grandfather 
some production of his pencil, a head, or a sketch of manners im- 
printed on the canvas. These neglected gems, after his depar- 
ture, were framed. These faces of Greuze were the first on 
which I ever looked, and from them I think I derived my senti- 
ment of village beauty, so pleasant to the eye, which never 
dazzles, but which touches, and the peaceful expression of which 
recalls the penetrating melancholy of the simple notes which the 
flutes of shepherds utter in unvarying melody in the depth of our 
woodland saloons. 

CXLVI. — Such was the face of Luce, the tanker's wife. The 
periwinkles on the banks of the mountain spring were not more 
blue than her eyes when they were seen in the depth of the 
water. Her countenance was calm, as if passion had never agi- 
tated it. Her mouth, even in its inquietude and in sorrow, 
which made her lips quiver, had that fold of tenderness, and that 
smile of kindness, which, so to say, is engraved on the half open 
mouths of all peasant women. Beautiful teeth, regular as those 
of animals, glittered beneath her lips. A round bonnet with a flat 
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and broad brim, relieved by black strings, covered her head ; a 
few tresses of raven hair escaped from it ; a kerchief of red wool 
was crossed on her bosom ; a dress of green cloth, very short, 
gray stockings, and coarse, iron-heeled shoes, fastened on the in- 
step with silver buckles, completed her costume. 

CXLVII. — Scarcely had she, kissed the boy, lifting him to do 
so in her two vigorous arms, as if he had been but eighteen 
months old, than she hurried up stairs with him hanging to her 
neck. The child pointed her out the door, and she approached 
it with silent steps. Falling on her knees, she clasped the inva- 
lid in her right arm, and kissed his brow again and again ; still, 
however, she kept hold of the child with her left arm. Gene- 
vieve and I had followed her unobserved, and, mute and motion- 
less, saw this sad embrace. 

" Dear John," said she, "do you not know me ?" 

The invalid replied only by clasping her hand with all the 
remnant of his strength, and turned toward her his eyes in 
which were two large tears ; — she wiped them away with her 
hand, and kissed afterward the eyes which conveyed this deep 
impression of the tenderness of a dying man. 

" Ah, you know me ! — well, that is good ; I will keep you 
from dying, since your heart speaks of you to me ! What will 
become of me, who have neither mother nor brother in the world, 
without you ? Who will cut my wood ? — who will mow the 
hay ? — who will work all the winter to provide the house with 
bread and money ? — who will educate the child, and teach him 
his trade ? — who will love him as well as poor Luce ?" 

Ultimately, she gave him an hundred reasons to keep him from 
dying, just as if she had believed that death was a voluntary act, 
and that disease was a fancy, which could be laid aside by good 
and strong reasons. 

The invalid, however, aroused for a moment from his torpor, ^ 
by the voice and embrace of his wife, was already insensible. 
His eyes were closed ; his bosom heaved painfully, and his in- 
articulate mutterings announced that his death was near. His 
wife, with her face hidden between the sheets, from time to time 
looked up to see him. The child sought to cheer her, by speak- 
ing of Genevieve, the cares of whom, hitherto, had preserved 
Ber ; of the doctor who came to see him two or three times a 
day, as if he were a gentleman; and of myself, who had brought 
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Genevieve and him also to Voiron, leading the horse by the bridle, 
and who never suffered them to need anything ! 

CXLVIII. — These words seemed to revive the hope and cour 
age in the heart of the poor woman : she seemed only to per- 
ceive that she was not alone in the room of the invalid : sh* 
approached Genevieve timidly, and seemed to know her by name 
and reputation, for the stories Father La Cloche told her on the 
route about the goodness and the capacity of the attendant of 
their hospital. 

" I thank you kindly," said she, taking Genevieve's hand : 
u they told me that you had replaced me by the bedside of my 
husband with so much care, that if he regains his health I know 
he will be indebted to you for everything. What can I ever do 
to express my gratitude toward you, Mademoiselle ? — alas, I 
have nothing to give ! 

<c Who can tell, my poor woman ! Perhaps, if God preserves 
the life of your husband, you may have something quite as valu- 
able to give me!" 

When she spoke thus, she thought of her child : Luce, though, 
did not understand her. 

" You, too, sir," said Luce, turning toward me, " what can 
we ever do to repay your kindness to poor people like us ?" 

" The heart is the mint of all who have no other wealth," 
said I, with a kindly-meant smile, by which I sought to conceal 
my uneasiness about the health of her husband ; — "this, says 
the Bible, is the best mint ; — I shall be recompensed for my toil 
in the descent of the mountain and for the few days 1 have lost 
at Voiron if your husband recovers." 

CLIX. — Alas, however, Providence did not seem willing to 
grant our prayers for the restoration of John : on the evening of 
the ninth day, he was in the agony of death ; a priest was sent 
for to prepare him for his departure from earth ! The physician 
made use of the cordials of the pharmacopeia to sustain his falling 
strength. He approached Genevieve and Luce, who wept to- 
gether, as if they had been sisters. 

u The man must send for a notary," said he, u if he can write ; 
he has left no will at home, and has some arrangements to make. " 

John had, besides his tools, some little property, as all the 
montaignards have, consisting of a hut, a garden, and a little 
tract of brushwood, one or two little meadows, and a table-land 
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among the hills. Young as he was, he had never thought to 
make any final arrangements : naturally, he thought his patri- 
mony would pass to his wife and child, and had never been un- 
easy about it ; — when the physician, however, explained that the 
child would express all when he was twenty-one, and that his 
poor Luce would be at the mercy of her daughter-in-law in her 
own household, he consented to send for a notary and for wit- 
nesses to divide the property between Luce and the child. I 
was one of the witnesses to the deed which united the dead 
and the living. The notary lived not far from the inn. John, 
as always happens, just before death had resumed all the lucid- 
ness of his mind. 

CL. — He dictated aloud his will to the notary, who wrote 
these words — " I bequeath my property at Grros oayer to Luce, 
my wife ; and after her, to my son." 

" Is that all ?" asked the notary. 

" Yes," said the dying man ; " since my wife is so good a 
woman, she will take care of my child during her life, and then 
the child will have all I have. Is not that right, Luce ?" said 
he, looking at his wife ; " is that right ?" 

Luce did not answer, and turned toward the wall with an 
expression of despair, which the habitual gentleness of her char- 
acter and the melancholy calmness of her attitude made appear 
strange. Since the notary had been spoken to about the will, 
and the public officer had come into the room with the witnesses, 
she seemed a prey to an agitation which was not only the ex- 
pression of grief, but had every symptom of anguish and convul- 
sion of soul. 

" Well, Messieurs," said the notary, after he had closed the 
will according to form, " let us sign." 

I came up to the table : all were silent as people are just as 
an important act has been accomplished. I held the pen in my 
hands, and had already written the first letters of my baptismal 
name. A terrible cry made me drop the pen. 

"Stop, Messieurs," said she; "stop, — do not sign !" and, 
turning suddenly around, said, with her face in her hands, and 
her hands turned in supplication toward her husband, and casting 
herself convulsively toward him on her knees before the bed, 
struck her breast convulsively, as people do at confession when 
in atonement for their sins, — u stop, Messieurs ; I am a wretch ! 
I am not worthy of so good a husband as God has given me in 
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John; — I have deceived him! I have been deceiving him for 
eight years, lest I should give him pain ! — I was about to keep 
him in ignorance, just before his death, to keep him from dis- 
inheriting a child I love too well !" 

" A child you love too well, Luce !" said the husband, 
amazed at the gesture and ories of hid wife. " How can you love 
our child too well ? — is he not as much your son as mine ?" 

" Pardon me, pardon me, dear John !" said Luce, taking his* 
cold hands in her own, and clasping his neck, as if to shelter him 
from the shadow of death. " No, it is neither mine nor thine ; 
our child died when it was but two months old ; — I was unwill- 
ing, on your return, to distress you by confessing it : — I deceived 
you, in the first place, because I loved you ; and then, because 
I loved the little one ; — I will not, however, lie to God at the 
hour of his death ; I will not burden my conscience with theft, 
and make you do an injury to your kinsmen, by permitting one 
not your child to inherit your property ! This will, John, would 
be a theft ! Write, Monsieur, what I will now dictate to you." 

Luce, after having wrested these confessions from her con- 
science, expected as sue would have a thunderbolt, the answer of 
a dying man. 

" Well," said John, after a long interval of silence, during 
which he seemed to look painfully in his memory for the tangled 
threads of his thought, " you deceived me for the sake of my ease 
of mind. 1 pardon you and thank you, now, when I am about to 
die. I love the child as if he were my own. I must not, 
however, rob my relations. Write, Mr. Notary, that I leave 
my property to my wife during her life, but thenceforward, it is 
to be my family's." 

The notary wrote, and we signed what he had dictated. The 
invalid, exhausted by emotion, relapsed into delirium, from which 
the notary's arrival had aroused him. 

The trouble Luce had undergone threw her into a slow fever, 
and she lay on the bed, in the same room in which John con- 
tended against death. Genevieve had, therefore, two persons to 
take care of, instead of one. Genevieve maintained her strength 
through all, passing from the bedside of John to that of Luce, with 
the boy, who assisted her, and daily attached himself to her with 
all the tenderness he felt for Luce and John. He did not under- 
stand the scene of the notary and the will. Had he been told a 
thousand times that Luce and John were not his parents, hid 
heart would have spoken to the contrary. 
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CLI. — Three days passed without any change in the condition 
of the poor tinker. His wife, relieved of the weight which 
hung on her conscience, soon grew better. The slowness of 
his disease began to give her hopes that she would see her hus- 
band restored, by the blessing of God, to her love. Even the 
Doctor began to think the symptoms more gratifying. In the 
room inhabited by these four poor people, nothing was heard but 
the regular and tranquil breathing of John as he fell asleep. The 
child, without opening his lips, played with the tinker's tools. 
Genevieve gradually introduced herself more and more closely 
into the confidence of Luce. Since that poor woman had 
unburdened her conscience in the presence of the Notary, Gene- 
vieve seemed to become more attached to her. She kept her 
always in view, as people look at a treasure, or a mystery they 
fear will disappear with the person, who, disappearing, will bear 
all else away. Luce reciprocated all Genevieve's affection. 
Between pure hearts friendship has no reserve, and forgets the 
cares which make it slow and suspicious in classes where con- 
ditions are more complicated. To do a person a service, is to 
know him and to please him. Nature, however, never thinks ; 
it only feels. These two women loved each other. 

CLII. — One afternoon, when John, almost convalescent, was 
asleep, and the setting sun lit up his bed, I congratulated Gene- 
vieve on the miracle God had granted to nature in consequence 
of her prayers, and those of Luce. Genevieve never,, for an in- 
stant, lost sight of the idea of lighting up the mystery, already 
half unvailed, of the child's birth. She sat on one of the beds 
farthest removed from the child, by Luce's side. I sat on the 
next bed, not far removed from the two women. The glance of 
Genevieve asked me to speak to Luce. I understood her, and 
led the conversation on. with that grave tone superinduced by an 
appreciation of mutual nappiness. Happiness expands the heart, 
and all then escapes through the outlets of the neart expanded 
by joy. 

" You said the other day, before the witnesses of the will," 
said I to Luce, " something that gave you a great deal of 
trouble, as we saw. You confessed to your husband that you 
had deceived him for seven years, by making him believe that 
this child you seem to love so much, was your own. Now, 
however, that your husband is getting well, tell us all. Explain 
to Genevieve and myself how it chanced, that you, who seem so 
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frank and conscientious, have been able to lie, and be false to one 
whom you say you love ?" 

" Gladly will I do so," said she. " I will do penance in the 
shame I shall have in telling Genevieve of the fault 1 have com- 
mitted." 

Genevieve, with every feature expanded, and aroused to 
attention, listened with all her power, expecting to hear the 
story, and confirmation of her presentiments in relation to the 
child, and to obtain some further proof about its origin. 

CLIII. — " I was sixteen years old when I married John. We 
were not at all acquainted with each other, though we had been 
educated together in my mother's hut. We were both, so to 
say, lambs folded in the same stable. His father was a tinker, 
and had earned all he possessed on the mountain, sow by sou. 
His mother earned her subsistence by taking children to be nursed, 
from the hospital, and by suckling them at four francs a month. 
As soon as they were old enough to go into the fields, she hired 
them out, receiving a small sum for their services. I am myself 
one of those poor castaways, nursed and brought up by 
her. This circumstance, probably, was the cause of my error. 
We love those who bear the same name with us, however the world 
may despise us. When I grew up, the mother of John loved me 
more than she did the others, because my skin was more delicate, 
and because I gave her less trouble, and would not part with me. 
She treated me as if I had been her own daughter, and educated 
me with John. People also said I was the child of a lady of Gene- 
va, or Chambery, who could not recognize me, but who, every 
year, sent little presents of dresses, and fine clothing, to my foster- 
mother, that she might be induced to take better care of me/ 
I never knew anything, though, except that, just before her 
death, my foster-mother, on whom a reproach had been cast, 
because she suffered John to marry me, said, ' Say what you 
please of Luce, — if she has no register of her birth from men, 
she has a famous one from God. If there be any shame in the 
marriage, no disgrace is reflected on my son." 

CLIV. — " I loved John, without being aware of it, though his 
mother saw it plainly enough. One day she said, ' Do you love 
each other ? Listen ; — both of you answer me by your blushes. 
It is true. Well,' said the mother, 'you must be married. ' 
We were happy, very happy, for we had loved each other 
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since the age of twelve, though we did not know exactly how to 
express the feeling. We were married, that he and I might 
remain always with John's mother, who had neither husband, 
children, nor home. 

CLV. — u John went away in the winter, and returned in the 
summer. I took care of his mother, and of the cows, when he 
was absent. A long time passed, and we had no children. 
After three years and a hal^ and one year after his mother's 
death, I became enciente. John sent for and left a midwife at our 
house, to deliver me when he was away. I was brought to bed 
when my husband was on his tour in Savoy. Ah ! how beauti- 
ful was the child I nursed after the departure of the midwife, and 
bow delighted I was at the idea of showing it to John, who was 
so anxious to have a boy, to aid him in his trade, and replace 
him when he was unwilling to go any more from home. 

CLVI. — " I must tell you, sir, that the property which we 
call the Gros Soyer (that is a tree which has a pith in the stem, 
and of which the children make whistles,) is very far distant 
from the rest of the parish ; — the house is all alone, on the brink 
of a ravine, in the depth of which is a stream seen here and 
there amid the foliage which conceals it. Pines, beech, and 
dwarfed and scrub oak grow to the very edge of each of the 
banks of the ravine, and their heads look up, as if to find sun 
and air. Our hut was half-concealed by these branches, except 
on the eastern side, where there is a little yard with a portico 
of wood and a rude staircase, which led to our chamber. From 
this front the sun was seen until noon; while the birds sang 
in the shade of the trees behind the house ; — it was like a nest ; 
and therefore when I was small, our neighbors called me the 
Bergeronette* 

u When, Monsieur, I say our neighbors, I mean to say those 
about the Gros Soyer, and all who lived on the same mountain. 
All these hamlets make up only six or seven sets of ruins, far 
apart, and more like woodcutter's huts than real habitations : — 
they were occupied only by poor people who came up from 
the valleys when they had no other home, and used to build 
a hut and a barn amid the sand with rough stones which they 
took up from the earth and broke with the pick. The men 

* I am sorry that this very poetical bird, in French, dnglice, is known as 
the u Water-uxtgtail"— Tit. 
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work in the harvest-field in the summer, and in the vintage at 
autumn. In the winter, they hire themselves out to thresh corn 
in the barns : — some of them make shoes ; others are smugglers 
between Savoy and France ; and others, like my husband, mend 
broken pots and plates with iron wire. The women are all the 
year long either in the house or in the fields ; and each of them 
has a child from the hospital, because they thus live more com- 
fortably, and the mountain air is said to be healthy. 

CLVII. — " Now, we had no near neighbor but an old woman, 
the husband of whom having fought with the custom-house 
guards (he was a smuggler) had been sent for twelve years to 
the galleys, and who had yet five to remain. Her name was 
Maraude, or rather she was called so from her husband's busi- 
ness, and because she often followed him in his wanderings 
along the frontier. She lived alone with two goats and a few 
sheep, whom she made suckle her foster-children — for she had 
said impudently at the hospital that she had milk. When the 
sisters would not give her any, she hired them from others who 
were more fortunate, taking them at a lower price of three francs 
a month. In this manner she contrived to live. She used also 
to steal pears from the orchards, and also nuts and service-ber- 
ries, which she sold in the valleys from the baskets, on her ass. 

" She was the most cruel and inhuman woman I ever knew 
in my life, — people said they would not like to be either her dog 
or her ass, for she used to maltreat all God's creatures, and 
especially the children, for the purpose of keeping them from 
crying for hunger ! 

" Her low house, was almost concealed by a tall rock which over- 
hung it. You descended from the rock on the roof, and from the 
roof into the yard ; it was the nearest house to us, at the extre- 
mity of our large thicket, where my husband's father planted his 
large orchard. There is a large pear-tree so exposed to the 
wind, that it drops half of its leaves in our orchard, and half in 
the yard of Maraude ; — it was nearly two hundred years old, 
and used to bear four baskets-full of those pears, which are red 
as the leaves of a cherry-tree after the first frosts. Alas, how- 
ever, we rarely had the pleasure of seeing them mellow and 
ripen ; for as soon as they began to turn, Maraude gathered her 
half, and on the following nights the wind and the birds were so 
busy, that very few came to us ; — we, however, saw the leaves 
so strewn on the ground, that it seemed the wind and crows must 
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have beaten the tree with sticks ! It was clear enough that 
Maraude had been busy ! — and the robbery of this unfortunate 
tree, from which we expected so much, but never received more 
than two cap-fulls, was the theme of disputes every year, which 
led us to say hard words to her ; — I was afraid that the result 
would be that John would beat her ; and he was afraid she would 
set fire to our thatched heather roof ! 

CLVIIL — " Monsieur, you would not believe how much 
trouble it gave me to have this bad neighbor so near us ! It was 
not on account of seeing that the pear-tree and the rest of the 
orchard was robbed every night, but because we heard the cries 
of the poor children she had in her house, and whom she nursed 
like so many kids in a stable ; — their cries and complaints made 
my heart beat ; and I could neither work nor sew when I knew 
those innocent creatures suffered so near me ! 

" You ask me what Maraude and her children have to do 
with this story ? You will see why I tell you in detail all this ; 
and that I do not repeat it merely from slander ; — besides, too, 
she is dead— and may God forgive her conduct toward the chil- 
dren, as John and I forgive her about the pears ! 

CLIX. — " I told you, Mile. Genevieve, that I gave birth to 
a fine boy — rather delicate, it is true, like myself — and that the 
midwife had returned to her village. I suckled my child for 
three months, living all alone at home, and anxiously expecting 
his return ; I knew now delighted he would be ! The child im- 
proved so that it was delightful to see him ! — one would have 
thought I had milk enough for two ! I kept him half the day in 
the open air, tossing him in my arms, and suffering him to nestle 
in my bosom. Often in my strolls about the orchard, I walked 
toward the pear-tree, and heard a pretty foster-child of Maraude 
crying of hunger and thirst ; — six months before, Maraude had 
brought it from the city to be nursed. The wicked and false- 
hearted woman had brought it up on goat's milk, like the kids ! 

" Sometimes, too, she would be absent for whole days at her 
business of harvesting. She would go out all day with her bas- 
ket or her ass, and leave the child tied to his cradle, or in a 
,pallet at the door, under the care of the dog and pig ! The goat 
had more pity than the woman : — when it came home, it would 
of its own accord place itself across the cradle to let the poor 
child suck ; — during the rest of the day, however, there were 
8 
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neither nurse nor goat with him ! He slept and cried alter- 
nately daring the whole day, and his voice sounded like a 
prisoner's in empty walls. Nothing, Monsieur, is so sad as this 
constant sighing and hopeless lamentation uttered all night, with 
no ear to hear it ! 

CLX. — " Monsieur, I always heard this child ; and finally 
it made such an impression on me, that I could not restrain 
myself. I thought n it were mine I should be glad if any 
neighbor, touched by its suffering, would give it a portion of the 
milk it needed so much. How good it would be to make it smile 
a little, to rejoice its poor eyes ! 

" One afternoon when Maraude did not return, and the child 
cried more than usual, I took my baby in my arms, and all 
trembling went to the pear-tree ; — I went on the rock, whence I 
could see the yard, and descended into the porch, in my bare 
feet, to console the child. 

" What a pretty child it was. You can, however, judge for 
yourself, for it is Bastien there. He has grown, but has the 
same girlish face and the same hair, though it is a little darkened 
by the smoke of the tinker's brazier. 

" He had gotten his hands loose to drive away the flies, which 
were sucking the little blood he had left. He reached them out 
for me to take him, smiled at my own babe, and muttered so that 
he seemed to wish to speak. This touched my heart, Monsieur, 
to the very core ; I placed my own child in the cradle, untied the 
strings, and took the little fellow in my, arms, I placed it to my 
breast, I played with him, and unable to contend with the mingled 
pain and pleasure, 1 opened my bosom and let him suck as long as he 
pleased. Had you seen him, Genevieve ! How great was his 
transport, his joy ; the poor child was almost famished ; how he 
moved his little hands and feet ; I thought he would empty my breast. 
I was, however, so delighted to see him restored that I did not 
think of keeping any for my own child. But as John says, 
' what God provides for one is enough for two.' 

" When he had sucked enough, I replaced him in the cradle 
and carried him, with my own child, beneath the pear tree, and 
remained there until sunset, letting them sometimes sleep and 
sometimes play together. Afterward I took him back to Ma- 
rauders porch and left him as I found him, when I heard in the 
distance the bell of the woman's ass as it came up the path of the 
ravine. 
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" What a happy day I passed, and how well contented I slept ! 
It. was not wrong, was it ? I had, however, no business to go in 
my neighbor's yard, and tip her stairway, without permission ?" 

" Oh ! no," said Genevieve, " I do not believe that was 
wrong." 

CLXI. — " I did this every day for two months. You should 
have seen how the child improved . People said the fairies nursed 
him while he slept. 

. " It seemed to me, Genevieve, that I had two children instead 
of one, and that my love was divided between it and my own. 
I have always heard that the child grafts itself to the nipple, and 
that it is the same with women as is the case with branches of 
trees in our orchard. I did not believe it, however ; now, though, 
I do ; for when I felt at my breast the pretty red mouth of this 
deserted child, who no more wished to leave me than the lamb 
does the ewe when it is dragged away, I became aware that the 
heat of our bodies became confounded, so that, as it were, in my 
bosom a living cradle was prepared for the poor wretch, who, so 
to say, had fallen from its nest upon the ground. When my 
milk streamed over his lips, I said, * The life which flows from 
me and increases his childish limbs, is mine.' Ah ! I love that 
child scarcely less than I would if I had given birth to it. Milk 
b relationship, be sure, Genevieve, and when one has nursed a 
child six weeks or two months, one feels almost as much its 
mother as if one had borne it nine. 

" All this I experienced ; and when I awoke in the morning, 
and the breeie was blowing amid the branches, and ihe water 
trickled in the depth of the ravine below the house, it seemed to 
me that I heard it cry after and call me. I counted the hours 
until Maraude descended to the plain, to enable me to kiss and 
caress her foster-child. 

CLXII. — " Alas ! this was my mistake. I loved the poor 
child too much, and God punished me for it. I am about to tell 
you what I never told any one except Maraude ; she is dead and 
I might conceal it if I pleased, but I had rather tell you all and 
thus relieve my conscience. 

" One spring day, one unfortunate day, I went out in the 
morning to play with my two children on a rock covered with 
moss, spring violets, and flowering heather, which, as I have said, 
overlooked the oourt and porch of Maraude's house. My feci 
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were hanging over the precipice, to which, however, I paid no 
attention ; because we who are born on the brinks of these abys- 
ses, like the shrubs which overhang them and are sustained by 
their roots, take no care of them. I had placed the two children 
on my knees that they might play in the sun. I was amused as 
I looked at them embracing each other, pushing, pulling, looking 
and smiling at each other like two young kids between their 
dam's legs. I petted them with my mouth and fingers to make 
them smile. 

CLXIII. — " At a time when I was thinking of nothing, the 
goat of Maraude, who suckled the child, leaped from the yard 
on the rock, as if it were jealous that any one should touch the 
child, and rushed against me. I moved my hands to protect my 
face, and heedlessly I opened my legs. Before I had time to 
think, the children rolled down die rock, first slowly, like two 
wisps of hay seized by the wind, then more rapidly from bush to 
bush to the very bottom of the ravine, where there was a deep 
pool of water. I arose, uttered a cry, and looked to heaven and 
leaned over the precipice. I begged all the angels in paradise to 
extend miraculously a thorn, a root, a stone, to stop my poor 
children so that they might not be drowned. I hung by my 
hands and feet and slid down to stop them. I was too late, how- 
ever, my dear lady ; I heard one fall, making, as it struck the 
water, such a sound as a stone would ; the leaves would not let 
me see which. ' Is it mine ? is it the other ? Is it the true or 
the other child ?' In this terrible state of doubt I lost conscious- 
ness and fell myself. The coldness of the water aroused me, and 
in the water I found myself by the side of my child's body. 
You understand me, he did not breathe ; in one minute he had 
been drowned. 

" The other, the one there, Maraude 's, was before me, and 
reached out his arms. He looked at me and smiled, having been 
caught around the ankle by a bush, like a bird, the foot of which 
is taken in a snare. 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle Genevieve," said Luce, at this place, 
putting her apron with both hands over her eyes, " excuse my 
telling you any more. My cries and tears would have penetrated 
the very rock if it had a heart. Suffice it to say, that John's 
child was dead, and that the other, like Moses in the Bible, was 
in the bulrushes. 

" Since it lived and cried, it was to be fed, and I gave it the 
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breast. I loved it still, in spite of the misfortune it bad caused ; 
that, however, was also my fault. 



CLXIV. — " I sent my poor dead child, by two of our neigh- 
bors' lads, to the church. No one but myself ever knew how it 
died. A child four months old is not attended to in villages like 
ours any more than a fly which becomes frozen and falls from the 
window ; they bury them in the cemetery without asking even the 
name. 

" I was all alone with John's bed and the child's cradle empty. 
How long did the days seem ? the nights I thought would never 
end. 

CLXV.— " Besides," I said, " Poor John ! on his return he 
expects to find' his long wished-for ohild to smile on him from my 
arms. What will he say ? He will think it my fault, arid will 
not love me when he sees me with empty hands. Besides, if I 
do not suckle the poor thing at Maraude's, I shall have no milk, 
and he, too, will dry up like grass without rain. I loved it best 
of anything. after mine, and how can I find consolation for the 
loss of both when I am so distressed about one ? In spite of my 
sorrow, I continued to go every day to nurse and caress the poor 
child. 

CLXVI. — "The time for John's usual return approached. 
An idea took possession of me, so that I could not shake it off. 
It was like a bad dream. It finally was so constant that I became 
mad, and could think of nothing else. My folly at last gave me 
a courage and boldness which I never before had in my life : 
neither have I since. I resolved to satisfy myself, let the matter 
cost what it might. 

" I went one evening to Mdme. Maraude, and I said, * Sell 
me the child — mine is dead. ' I will take care of it, and will say 
nothing to John. He will, think it is his. You put your finger 
on your lips, and I will get the lads who buried my ohild to say 
nothing to John. The church is far away, the curate is dead, 
and no one will speak to him of his dead child. If he ever does 
hear of the matter, it will be long from now, when he has become 
attached to the child, and would no more part with it than 
J would. ' 

" * All that may be done,' said my neighbor ; i money does 
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everything. What will you give me for my child ? What will 
yon give me to be silent ?' 

" We sat down on her ass's saddle in the yard, on which she 
placed a handful of hay taken from one of her animals, and there 
the bargain was concluded. 

" I let her keep the six francs paid every month by the hos- 
pital for the child's maintenance and clothing, and it was arranged 
that I should lend her the boy to be exhibited, whenever the Sis- 
ters wished, to be sure it was alive. 

" To insure her silence, I gave her all the produce of the pear- 
tree which grew at the bottom of our orchard, near her house, 
which filled her with such envy, and made her do such bad 
things to get possession of the pears. This was to last as long as 
she said nothing to John, or to others, of our arrangement. 

" The bargain being made, I gave her something as a token, 
and took away the child, leaving the oradle and dresses. I took 
it home, all naked. I knew I aid wrong, yet, when I left I was 
as happy as if I had dug up a treasure. I never thought stolen 
goods could gratify one so much ; the reason was, I thought of the 
pleasure I would share with John. 

CLXVII. — " All happened as I had foreseen. John, on his 
return, saw me with a fine child at my breast, and suspecting 
nothing, loved it as if it had been his own. The head, Gene- 
vieve, has eyes. It is not so, however, with the heart, which 
loves anything which will permit itself to be loved. Thus things 
lasted nine years. God never gave me another child, and my 
husband, having taught Bastien his trade, has taken him during 
Hie past year to light his fire between two stones, and to keep 
up a blast with the bellows. 

" Now what oould I do, when I saw poor John at the very 
point of death, and about to disinherit his relations, giving his 
house and farm to a stranger ? It was necessary either to con- 
fess all, or one day appear before God as a robber ! No ! no ! 
One may deceive man for his own good, but to deprive a poor 
family of its property would never do. What, Mile. Genevieve, 
would you have done ?" 

" Ah !" said Genevieve, looking at the child, " I would have 
done as you did. I would have stolen the child, but I would 
have restored the property. 

" That, however, is not the question,' 1 continued Genevieve, 
speaking in a low tone to Luoe, and taking her aside in the 
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chamber. " If you were really told to whom the child belongs, 
really would you restore it as you did the property, to John's 
fcmily?" 

" Ah ! yes," said Luce, raising her hand to Heaven. " If I 
could, indeed, I would, but I am not my own mistress. The 
child may be given to the person to whom it belongs, but one 
cannot always give up the heart." 

Genevieve, still tormented by the idea of getting to the bottom 
of the mystery of the origin of the child, and resolved to find in 
Bastion the son of Josette, took Luce away with her, and sitting 
on the bottom step of the stair-case, asked the child for the hair, 
and other tokens of recognition, he carried in the steel case 
around his neck. ^ She placed them on Luce's knees, and begging 
her to listen, while, for more than two hours, she told her own 
and her sister's story, enforcing, as far I could gather from her 
gestures, her own right, by virtue of kindred, to the possession of 
the ohild. Luce was convinced, being persuaded and stricken 
down by the reasoning of Genevieve. Finally, the two women 
arose to come up stairs, with that air of indecision and that quick 
and hasty step, which is the certain indication of a conversation 
which had deeply agitated them. 

CLXVIII.— I followed with my eye, half because I felt inter- 
ested, and half because I was unoccupied, the conversation they 
had in the yard. Sitting in my room, and looking out of the 
window, I read all that passed below. The plot of this drama 
became every hour more complicated. Luce looked askance on 
the child as she would have on property about to be taken from 
her. 

New events, however, were about to complicate this drama of 
the heart yet more. My friend, the Doctor, came into my 
room. His face was radiant, like that of a man who has heard 
something strange, and anticipates pleasure to another at its 
announcement. 

" Your patient is safe," said he, with a smile. " but I fear his 
poor young wife will mingle tears of sadness with those of joy at 
the miraculous preservation of her husband. I am also afraid of 
Genevieve's eyes." 

" How !" said I, with astonishment. 

" Listen," said he. " There is news at the hospital, whenoe 
I am just come on my daily visit. The superior, a woman of 
great virtue and most affectionate devotion to the poor, after my 
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visit had me shown into the parlor, to talk of the strange expo- 
sure of a child about nine years ago, which the government, with 
its barbarous and pagan policy in such cases, took care should not 
be traced, in order to punish the mother's heart, and to render it 
impossible for the father's family to take care of it. A sister of 
Genevieve, a charming girl, famous here for her beauty and 
early death, is mixed up in the matter. An old lady, a stranger 
in the country, has been at the hospital for five weeks, in a 
private room, and anxiously making inquiries about the poor 
child, for the purpose, if it is alive, of claiming it for the family 
of the father, a young soldier, who was her favorite nephew, and 
who was killed m his first battle. The superior of the hospital, 
a friend of the lady, aids her inquiries, and spares no care to ob- 
tain evidence, and to trace out the child. She knew Genevieve 
at the time of the epidemic which ravaged this country. 

" She told me that the charitable servant of the curate of 
Valniege was here, passing her days and nights by the bedside of 
a dying mountaineer. She wishes to obtain from her recollec- 
tions and secret information, that which may enable her to iden- 
tify the child. The two ladies will be here directly. Tell 
Genevieve of their visit, and why they are come. It is a very 
delicate subject to her, as it refers to the honor of Josette, and 
will confer a name and fortune on the child, in whom Genevieve 
must be interested." 

" Aye, indeed, my friend, the child does interest her. She 
thinks she has found him in that child of Luce's there, who is 
playing in the yard with my dog. You were struck with his 
appearance and sensibility the other day at the tinker's bedside. 
I will go and prepare Genevieve for the visit." 

I left the room. 

CLXIX. — When I went into the invalid's room I found the 
superior, the stranger, Genevieve, and Luce already in eager 
conversation, as I saw from the emotion of their faces, their ac- 
cents, and their various sentiments. I listened, without joining 
in the conversation, except when Genevieve, with a glance of 
supplication, requested me. 

CLXX. — " But, Madame," said Genevieve to the strange 
lady, who was old and infirm, and whose dress announced a dis- 
tinguished rank — "how could you have knowledge that anything 
passed between your nephew and my sister ? How come you to 
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know of the birth of the offspring of their love and clandestine 
marriage ?" 

" In two manners, Mademoiselle," said the stranger, with 
great assurance and calm dignity. " In the first place, from the 
culpable priest, who lent his holy ministry to a secret and illegal 
marriage — who repented, and on his death-bed avowed to his 
bishop, whom he besought to inform our family of the probable 
existence of some disherited fruit of this marriage. Secondly, 
from my poor nephew himself. Before the battle in which he 
was killed, he had presentiments, and wrote a will which I have. 
He gave it to a soldier in his platoon, the son of one of our 
farmers, to send home, in case of an accident. The soldier was. 
unable to read or write, and, not suspecting how important the 
paper was, did not give it to us until his return : this told us all. 
The will gave to Josette and her child all the property of which 
my nephew was possessed at his death. At that time the amount 
was small. His brothers and sisters have since died, though 
they all left children. The amount is about a thousand louis ; 
yet my conscience would have been ill at ease before God if I 
had not used every means to restore to the mother and child 
what was intended for them. I, too, have some property, and 
adored my nephew ; — I would be delighted to find him again in 
another, who would recall his features, and love me. I should 
not and will not neglect anything to save this orphan, if it be 
alive, from misery and want." 

Genevieve, at these words, looked significantly at the supe- 
rior, as if to say — See what will happen ! She went to the door, 
took the child by the hand, and led it to the strange lady. She 
said nothing ; but, as if by chance, led her attention to the 
pretty face, which seemed to study the lady's face. 

The mute question was not long unanswered. 

"Who is this child? — my God, Mademoiselle, who is this 
child ?— -ho is the image of my nephew at his age !" 

" It is mine, Madame," said Luce, with hesitation, and blush- 
ing, as if she told a falsehood. 

"Ah; yes," said the invalid, "it is ours!" This was ihe 
first thing the poor man had said since his illness and Luce's 
confession. He wished thus to tell his wife that he pardoned her, 
and adopted the child. 

" No, John ; no ! do not tell a falsehood ! — do not deceive the 
lady ! My poor Luce," said Genevieve, " you love it as if it 
.were your own, yet it is not ! " 
8* 
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Luce covered her face with her apron, and said nothing. 

" Yes, I am yours," said the child, in a low voice, and seis- 
ing hold of the corner of Luce's apron, resting his head against 
her knees. " Why do you blush for me before every one ? — * 
have I done anything to-day that was wrong ?" 

Luce kissed him ; but said nothing. 

Then the superior having sent for the young physician, the 
notary, the curate of Voiron, and the judge, who had been col- 
lected to assist in the eclairoissement of the mystery, made all sit 
down on the beds which were in the room. Sitting there by the 
side of ihe strange lady, she spoke to Genevieve as follows : 

CLXXII. — " My de*ar Genevieve, in heaven there is no 
shame : your sister is among the angels, she was so much like, 
I am sure ! The time is come to tell freely and openly the 
truth about a crime for which she was punished by a premature 
death, and the disgrace of which, to protect her memory, yon 
bore. 

" Your sister was married clandestinely nine years and some 
months ago to a young non-commissioned officer, who was the 
nephew of this lady." 

" I cannot deny it," said Genevieve. 

" A child was born from this union, and in your embarrass- 
ment about owning it, and legitimatizing it, you placed it at the 
hospital door, with the intention of withdrawing it secretly, as 
soon as you could do so without injuring your sister's repu- 
tation!" 

Genevieve said nothing, but hung her head, as a sign of 
assent. 

" The midwife, who placed the child at the door of the hos- 
pital, was followed by an officer, and imprisoned. They took 
from the infant all the articles by which it might be recognised, and . 
also the mother's hair which was around its neck. The govern- 
ment, more severe than the church, had ordered us when we 
received children to destroy all such tokens, to intimidate guilty 
mothers from exposing their children, by depriving them of 
every hope of recognition, and by confounding the poor orphans 
in one troop where they never could be recognised. This is 
sad, Messieurs !" said she, looking at the magistrate and the 
physician ; " but so it is ! 

44 Female charity has always, whenever it could, violated the 
law ! When human and natural or religious law, are opposed. 
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we are guilty in obeying the first : I assumed the responsibility 
of never obeying this !" 

" What a blessing !" said Genevieve, in a low tone. 

" The officer gave me, secretly, the hair and the other things 
he had taken from the midwife. By a pious fraud I placed them 
between the folds of the wrappings ; and when the first nurse 
took the child, I pointed out to her die place where they were 
sewed up, unseen by the officers, in order that she might take 
them out and fasten them afterward to the child's person, as 
evidences of his birth." 

At these words, Genevieve sprang into the group, where Luce 
and the child stood trembling by the invalid's bed. With her 
hands, quick • as thought, she opened the vest and shirt of the 
child, who wept and sought to defend himself against violence, 
and took from the box the paper and tress of hair from Josette's 
head. 

" Is this it, Madame ? Pray, pray tell me ?" cried she, ex- 
hibiting the tress before the eyes of the superior. 

" It is, my daughter !" said the nun, solemnly. " May God 
be praised, my friend!" said she, taking the hair from Gene- 
vieve's hands, and giving it to the strange lady. " It is yours ; 
and henceforth is your evidence of right to the orphan !" 

Genevieve stood with her arms hanging and her hands empty 
and loose. She was terrified at having thus toiled for another, 
and at having lost possession of the child she fancied she had ac- 
quired forever. 

Luce was pale and motionless as the head of a wild Niobe\ 

John hid his head in the covering that he might weep unseen. 

CLXXIII. — "Then you are going to take away my child ? ,J 
said poor Luce, as she recovered her voice, and clasped Bastion 
to her knees. The child hung to her neck, and from his asylum 
east a glance of hatred and terror on ihe superior, Genevieve, the 
strange lady, and the others. 

" You see," sternly said the judge, " he does not belong to 
you!" 

" He does not !" exclaimed Luce, mechanically, and lifting up 
the child in her arms, as if to invoke God's testimony against the 
outrage she felt to be committed in her heart. " Not mine ? 
Let them then give me back my own, which I lost in consequence 
of my love of this ; the milk which nourished him, and the tears 
I shed when he was sick ; my heart's blood which was transferred 
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into his. Try also to pluck his heart from his bosom, let him 
take back his love if he can, and give it to her, or to her," added 
she, with a reproachful look, as she glanced at Louise and the 
strange lady. 

" Yes," said Bastien, shaking his fists and repeating his 
mother's words, 4< take my heart from John and Luce and give it 
to them ? No ! not even to you, Genevieve, though you are very 
good and have cured my father." 

The heart of Genevieve was touched, and the old lady seemed 
surprised and. disconcerted ; the superior was in trouble. The 
men and the nun exchanged looks, the meaning of which was, 
" We forgot nature." 

CLXXIV.— « But, my good people," at last said the old 
lady, " and you, my child, you cannot persist in refusing the 
family and the aunt of this child's father, what society and the 
law grant them ?" 

" And nature, also," said Genevieve, thinking of herself. 

" No," said the superior, " you cannot do so ; I am forced 
by my conscience to be a witness against you. The child's father 
was the non-commissioned officer, and in his will he recognized 
him, and of Genevieve's sister, who has the same right to claim 
him, since he is of her blood, and has passed years of sorrow for 
his sake." 

Genevieve looked at the superior with a look instinct with 
gratitude and hope. 

" He belongs to the father's relations," said the judge. " You 
have only to speak, Madame, to bring the will of your nephew to 
Grenoble, and when the evidence of the superior is heard, the 
child will be restored to you." 

" Do you call that justice ?" said Luce, rising as if to seize 
and conceal her child. 

She was restrained. 

" I have not come all this distance to repair one wrong by an- 
other. I certainly will not employ the hand of justice to snatch 
the graft from the tree, which for eight years has sustained it. I 
will not lacerate four hearts to console my own." 

" What then ?" said the superior. 

" What then ?" said Genevieve. 

" What then ?" said the old lady. 

" Let the law decide," said the judge. 

" Let nature decide," said I with emotion and agitation. 
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Luce fell on her knees and placed the child in my arms, as if J 
had reached out m y hand to some mother, to snatch her child from 
a whirling torrent. 

I placed the child on the floor in front of Genevieve, who 
knelt down to kiss it. I said to the old lady — 

" Madam, the law gives it to yon, nature to Genevieve, bat 
the heart to Luce. Which will he give himself to ?" 

" To my mother, to my mother, to my mother Luce !" cried 
the boy, seeking to escape from my arms and hurry to Luce. 

Genevieve wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron, and 
said, in a voice choked with sobs, to Luce : " By the aid of God 
I have preserved your husband ; I will not take the child from 
you. I give it to you. " 

u And I," said the old lady, gravely, " to console my declin- 
ing years, will not rob the child of so excellent a mother. I will 
not take the child — I give it to you. What God does is well 
done. I will not interfere with providence." 

"Oh, divine goodness !" said Luce, throwing herself at the 
feet of the superior and her friend, with the little one by her 

side. " Had you taken it away, I would have died and 

John, what would he have done without his apprentice ?" 

" And me too," said Genevieve, " you would have had to 
take me with him, for I could no more have separated myself 
from him now than I can from my poor sister's memory." She 
then said to Luce — 

u You will take me to Gros Soyer with you ? I do not eat 
much, my food is small, and I will earn my bread ; I ask no wa- 

fes but to see the child ; to teach him to read and to pray for 
is first mother, for the second, and for you, Madame," added 
she, as she timidly took the hand of the strange lady and bore it 
to her lips. 

" No, you will not need wages from Luce ; I will pay you, 
my poor girl." As she spoke she turned toward the notary and 
judge, and said, " Here is a pocketbook containing the twenty- 
four thousand francs my nephew left to his son in case he should 
be found. I give it to Luce and her husband, on condition that 
they take Genevieve home and provide for her as long as she 
lives. You will take this money and purchase land near the 
Grot Soyer. John was a tinker, he must be a farmer; the 
trade is more respectable and sedentary." 

" Oh God ! how happy," said Luce clapping her hands. 
" John, dear, you will not leave me to wander through the coun- 
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try again ? How long the winters seem in our home in the moun- 
tains ! We shall now be four, and will buy the hut, the field 
and the chestnut trees 1 of Mother Maraude." 

" And the pear tree !" said Genevieve merrily. 

" True, I forgot it. I sold it for the child, and now the child 
brings it back with the yard, the house, and the land it 
shadowed." 

" Thus God ever does," said Genevieve ; " He takes one pear 
and restores a basketfull. You will show me the tree, Luce, 
and in the summer I will sit beneath it, and spin and watch the 
cattle. That will make me think of Josette." 

All these arrangements were carried into effect. John got well. 
Genevieve left the provisional hospital at Valniege, whither a 
sister of charity was sent in her place. The poor servant went 
with Luce, her husband and the child, to the mountain, where 
she yet sits beneath the pear tree and knits, and where I see her 
every year when I go to the mountains to hunt. 
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Banker's Magazine. 

Price 37 14 Cents. 

CON. OREQAN, THE IRISH OIL BLAS. 

BY CHARLES LEVER, 

Author of Chdrles CTMalley, Roland Caehel, £*, £e. 

This is a work of nnsurpasslng interest, In which there is much to admire. As a 
literary production, it is one of the best works that ever came from the pen of this 
celebrated author. 

Price 50 Cents* 

THE Q OLD EN CALF; 

Or, Prodigality and Speculation in the Nineteenth Century. 

This tale exhibits a freedom and originality of intellect, superior to the average 
character of our current popular literature, and will hold a conspicuous rank among 
works of fiction. Price 25 Cents 

MATERNAL LOVE. 

A Novel— By the Author of" The Fortunes of Woman," &c. 

Written in a pleasing style, abounding in passages of interest and beauty, with a 

well-constructed plan. It will b --- - 

Price 25 Cents. 



1 be very popular, and command an extensive sale. 



THE BRAVO'8 DAUGHTER I 

Q«, THE TORY OF CAROLINA. 

By A. J. JET. Dugawne. 

It presents a history of the events preceding the period of the taking of Charleston 
S7. sfr «?5 nr y Cl|atoa, with an accuracy and graphic force never reached before.— 
Price 25 Cents. ; v 
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THE 

COUNT OP MONTfrCRISTO. 

BT ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 

AUTHOB OF "THE THREE GUARDSMEN," "TWENTY 7BABS AFTER, 

ETC., ETC. 

PRIOE ONE DOLLAR. 

WITH NUMEBOUa ENGRAVING8. 



STRINGER & TOWNSEND 
Hare just issued a perfect and faithful translation of this powerful and magni- 
ficent Romance — a work which the Paris Reviewers assert to have thrown 
Hugo, Balzac, and Sue, in the shade, and which has already taken the reading 
community here by surprise. 

The conception of*the plot is both striking and original. A man, young, 
generous, tender and resolute, is through the malice and injustice of others 
condemned to waste his life in a prison. He has the good fortune to come 
out with his powers unbroken. The company of one of those persons, so far 
beyond their age in intellect that it deems them mad, has educated him. Des- 
tiny makes him master of an immense fortune. The dreadful loss in the years 
I of life, the robbery of its bloom might have been compensated by improvement 
in the fruit, had he, on leaving his dungeon, found his affections safe from the 
I havoc of the storm. But his father is dead of starvation, the woman whom he 
loved, and from whom he had been torn on the eve of marriage, has forgotten 
\ him and given herself to his rival. His heart becomes rigid and lost to all lov- 
! ing trust in the Power who had permitted such appalling blights to fell on him 
and on his fellow-men. 

The book is full of brilliant scenes ; the rough sketches of character and 
place are always good. There are many passages showing knowledge of the 
I passions and mat fermentation in the dregs of life commonly called the world, 
which no other man could write. Monte-Cristo, abstinent in the midst of 
pleasures, feeding silently on his own heart, lets all the personages play out 
their natural parts, ctily furnishing the occasions and means for them to use or 
misuse, according to their tendencies. Dumas is of a liberal ard sumptuous 
[nature ; his African blood is warm, and in his pages we accordingly discover 
'the glowingB of a heart gushing with deling, as well as a hand nerved to pen 
I the effusions of an intellect, strong and vigorous from his innate genius and 
f study. 

The work is published in one large Volume, likewise in two Volumes ;— in 
either form it is sold at One Dollar, accompanied by Twelve splendid Engra- 
ve*- STRINGER & TOWNSEND 

939 Broadway, Corner of Ann-street, New- York. 
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OUR GUARDIAN. 

A Noyel— By the Author of " Sister Minnie," "The Poor 
Cousin," fcc 



« An excellent novel— one of those we welcome to our hornet, and pause to ad- 
min while we read."— literacy Gaaetie. Price SS Cents. 

JANE SHORE, OR THE GOLDSMITH'S WIFE. 

A Historical Romance. — Price 25 Cents. 

KATE IN 8EAROH OF A HUSBAND. 

BT ▲ LADY CHRYSALIS, 

Author of « Philip in Search of a Wife." 

Price 95 Cents. 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE PHANTOMS. 

To be Read between Eleven o'clock and Midnight. 

BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 

Author of << Monte Cri$to 9 " "Memoire of a Phyeieian, j*. 

Price SO Cents. 

THE MISER'S DAUGHTER. 

A TALE.— BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 

Author of « The Tower of London," "Lancashire Witchee," £c 

•'One of the o 
absorbing and enl 



One of the most popular novels which has appeared for a loaf time. It is of> 
, -^thralling interest."— Blackwood's Magasinm 



'price 50 Cents. 

THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES I 

A Romance of Pendle Forest.— By Ainsworth. 

" Mr. Ainsworth in this romance has made an excellent me of much profound 
and carious knowledge, both of the time and of the scene in which the Jetton 
is laid,*'— London Exa mi ne * 

Price 50 Cents. 

ADVENTURES OF A MEDIO AL STUDENT; 

Being Stories in my Life. 

BY ROBERT DOUGLAS, SURGEON, R. N. 

"We welcome a great addition just made to our travelled literature. Our re- 
cords of travels, and of historical and biographical events, give the first place to our 
narrators. Mr. Douglas has placed himself la the front rank of this class of wri- 
ters."— Examiner. 



SfRDJGER k TOWNSHIPS ADVERTISER. 



New and Useful Books 

*■■ PUBLISHED BY 

STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 

233 BROADWAY, NEW- YORK. 



SAM SLICK'S NEW WORK. 

<&\\t <8>Ur lodge; or Ctfc in a Coloitg. 

*Full of the Cloekmakef's shrewdness and quaint comicalities."— .Examiner. 

" There is a fond of wit and wisdom in this amusing volume. It abounds in 
lively sallies, eapltal sketches of men and manners, interesting narratives and 
amusing anecdotes— all given in Sam Slick's attractive and inimitable manner.** 
—fail. Prick 25 ckhts. 

e Cancaaljtre tDittlje*. 

BT W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESq.-^FRICE 50 CEftTS. 

tf Mr. Ainsworth in this romance has made an excellent use of much profound 
and curious knowledge, both of the time and of the scene in which the action 
is laid.*— Examiner. 

tt Mr. Ainsworth may be styled the Salvator Rosa of novelists. He delights In 
the thrilling— the terrible— the wildly romantic In gorgeous depth of coloring, 
in vivid reality of portraiture, in enthralling interest, Mr. Alnsworth's romances 
are almost unrivalled. 'The Lancashire Witches' excites a powerful and undi- 
minished interest throughout "—Sum. 

€l)e JJrtnce; or tl)e £ife of an Atoenturtr. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " VALENTINE VOX." — 50 CENTS. 

u It is refreshing tr'Tii*. *<om the sentimental kind of novel to this amusing 
volume— the appearance of which, at this cheerful season, is so apropos. The 
varied fortunes of the hero afforded opportunities of depicting the phases ef life, 
both grave and gay. These have not been lost upon the ingenuity of the author, 
who alternates touches of pathos and traits of humor, with admirable enact." 



id general 

value.*— 



California and it* ®oll> lEUjjion*: 

With a view of San Francisco— a large Map with the routes traced thereon, and 
an amount of statistical and general information not to be found in any other 
work. Fifth edition. Price 50 cents. 

tt This book is the thing wanted. It has a large, complete, and accurate map 
of the geography and topography of every mile of the country— the land and 
sea routes— the new route by Fort Smith— together with every sort of informa- 
tion touching aliment, health and sickness, clothing, equipment, and 
management. The price is 50 cents. To an it will prove of infinite va 
Tribune, 

toolttjrtttonanea* ; or iHabeltne. 

BT EUGENE SUE — BEINO THE FOURTH STORY OF THE 

•* sever capital siNS." — Price 25 cents. 

stories possess all the interest of the "Mysteries of Paris." They an 
; told, the characters clearly unfolded, and the conclusion natural and sat- 

_ . . , .» , 'this popular author— fully 

iblished are : 1st— « Pura," 
T," price 85 cents ; ad— 14 Axoer," price 25 cento ; 
Bach story is complete in itself. 



well told, the characters clearly unfolded, and the co 
Isfactory. They are indeed the master-pieces of th 
sustaining his great reputation. Those already publl 
price 50 cents; Snd-^Eimr," price 85 cents; 3d—" 
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THE QR EAT BOOK! 



THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 

Translated by Henry C. Denting, Translator of the Mys- 
teries of Paris.-— & Vols.— Price One Dollar. 

This splendid romance has produced an excitement in Franc* 
which was hardly transcended by the " Mysteries of Paris." 
The recent journals from the French Capital are filled with spec- 
ulations concerning the authorship, and the mystery which hangs 
oyer it is an element of interest that i* only excelled Dy the startling 
romanoe of the narrative. Private letters from Paris inform us 
that this novel is the joint production of the English aristocracy 
and the French Uterateurt that compose the celebrated Jocky 
Club of Paris. Lord Seymour, an English nobleman, who, for 
several years, has been the leader of the Parisian torn, is said to 
furnish the local facts upon which the novel is founded ; and Jules 
Janin, Eugene Sue, and Roger de Beauvoir, weave them into the 
intensely interesting narrative which we propose to present to the 
American readers. ^ The brotherhood of authors write under the 
assumed name of Sir Francis Trollope, and annex that designation 
to ihefeuilletons of the Courier Francais. In a preliminary con- 
versation between the author and the publisher, the former pro- 
poses to detail, in the ensuing narrative, all the lights and shadows, 
the romance, the crime, the misery, and the mystery of the 
world of London. He brings the two extremes of life in juxtapo- 
sition, and displays, with the same accuracy, the magnificent 
drawing-rooms of Belgrave square, and the cellars of St. Giles — 
pictures of proud wealth and oppressed humanity. It falls within 
pis plan to display the greatness as well as the boundless deprav- 
ity of London life— scenes in Parliament, Corporation banquets, 
lunatic asylums, the Court of the Queen, the Mysteries or the 
Theatre, the Opera House, the Turf, the Clubs, and the Hells of 
the MetroDolis, constitute the strange variety of many-colored 
life which he proposes to present 

He has also a higher object ; he would expose and remedy 
those laws which perpetuate misery and hinder all social im- 
provement; the odious statutes regulating guardianship; the 
oppressive manufacturing system; political corruption, and the 
unnatural financial and economical policy of England. 

" In writing such a book," says he, " to heaven alone I should 
appeal for the relief of suffering mankind; the debased maiden 
should be purified by reviving the holy instincts of her nature ; 
the voice of God in the soul should prompt the high born Duchess 
to discharge the duties of benevolence; vice should be punished 
by vice, and those great virtues of all ages, Faith and Hops, 
should be sustained by Charity." Can any one doubt the ab- 
sorbing interest of a story with such an outline, conducted by the 
combined genius of the celebrated authors whose pens are em- 
ployed upon the present work f 

STRINGER & CO. PMiekoro, 
222 Broadway, New York* 
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THE LIFE OF 

j i mm v l o m b, 

THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE, 

HER GENIUS STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHS. 
BY C. G. ROSENBERG, 

' \ . Formerly Musical Critic of the London Morning Post 

EMBELLISHED WITH A PERFECT LIKENESS, 

BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED OK STEEL. 



Among the contents of this truly interesting work are : 



Her Birth and Childhood. 

Her Early and Singular Success at Stock- 
holm. 

The Loss of her Voice and the Girl's 
.Despair. 

Her residence at Paris, under the tuition 
of Garcia. 

Her First Meeting with Meyerbeer, the 
Composer. 

Her Engagement at Berlin. 

The 8udden Recovery of her Voice and 
her Marvelous Success. 

Public Rapture on her First Appearance 
in Vienna. 

The Student and Jenny Lind. 

Her Triumphant Entry into Stockholm. 

Her Engagement with Mr. Bunn. 



Her Appearance at the Rhenish Festival. 

Her Presentation to Queen Victoria by the 
King of Prussia. 

Her Appearance at her Majesty's Theater, 
London. 

Her Extraordinary Success. 

The Poor Cottager and Jenny Lind. 

Wonderful Success in the Provinces. 

Jenny Lind and the Ventriloquist. 

Her Second Visit to Vienna. 

Return to England. 

Her Appearance at Exeter Hall in fur- 
therance of the Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ships. 

Her Engagement with Barnum to Visit 
this Country, &c., &c. 



Single copies 25 cents ; five copies to one address, 01. Orders by mail promptly 
executed. 

STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 

222 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



LETTER FROM P. T. BARNUM. 

Messrs. Stringer & Towns end, — 

Gentlemen :— I feel greatly obliged by your kindness in having sent me the proof- 
sheets of your forthcoming " Life of Jenny Lino." I have perused them with much 
satisfaction, and assure you that, interested as I am in all that concerns this distin- 
guished lady, and consequently having read all that has-been published, and learned 
all in my power in regard to her history, I have never hitherto read anything which 
to completely puts us in possession of aU the interesting details of her life, as the work 
before me. 

The authenticity 4tf the entire work none can doubt who know anything of hor history. 

The beautiful Portrait on Steel of this distinguished songstress, which you have had 
engraved for the frontispiece, is a wonderfully exact copy of the best likeness ever 

Ctlished of her, and is amply worth four times the trifling sum charged for your 
k. Truly your obedient servant, 

Iranistan, near Bridgeport, Ct., April 26, 1850. P. T. BARNUM. 
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